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THE SOURCES OF THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE 
BY FLETCHER AND MASSINGER 


No source has ever been suggested for The Double Marriage, a 
tragedy by Fletcher and Massinger, little known today, although 
it is an excellent example of the dramatic technique which made 
Fletcher and his collaborators seem to their contemporaries the 
equals, if not the superiors, of Shakespeare and Jonson. This play, 
like the well known Maid’s Tragedy, is characterized by a series of 
extraordinary situations growing out of the conflicting duties which 
beset the hero. The most striking scene is that in which Virolet 
rejects his wife, Juliana, after she has undergone torture to save 
his life. His apparently heartless action is motivated by the obli- 
gation he has incurred to Martia, the daughter of a duke turned 
pirate, whom he has promised to marry in return for her setting 
him free from her father’s ship. Consequently, Juliana must be 
divorced, and Virolet is in a typically Fletcherian dilemma. 

In Lazarus Pyott’s The Orator (1596)? is a story (Declamation 
64) “Of the husband that did put away his wife, who being tor- 
tured, did yet save his life in not confessing that he pretended to 
murther the Tyrant.” In the same collection is the story (Declama- 


1A translation of Alexandre van den Busche (called Le Sylvain), Hpi- 
tomes De Cent Histoires Tragicques, Paris, 1581. A second edition ap- 
peared with the title, Histoires Tragiques, Redigées En Epitome, Paris, 
1588. Pyott’s translation has been the subject of a series of misappre- 
hensions. It was once assumed that Pyott was a pseudonym of Anthony 
Munday. Celeste Turner shows in her Anthony Mundy (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Publications in English, 11, 1928, 100-2) that this is not so, but in 
a description of Pyott’s Orator (ibid., p. 196) she suggests that some of 
the stories were written by Pyott himself. In fact, they are all translated 
from the French. 
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tion 48) of a man who married the daughter of a pirate captain 
when she released him from her father’s prison. 

A number of details make it seem likely that Fletcher and 
Massinger used these stories. Virolet, like the husband of Declama- 
tion 64, plots the death of a tyrant, and Juliana, though tortured, 
confesses nothing. The husband of the story then rejects his wife 
because she is barren, whereas in the play, Virolet rejects Juliana 
in order to be true to his promise to Martia. In the rejection scene 
(111, i, Cambridge Edition vi, 371),? however, Virolet’s lawyer 
makes barrenness the legal basis for demanding divorce. In Decla- 
mation 48 the hero marries the captain’s daughter, but is then 
disinherited by his father, who had refused to ransom him. At 
this trying impasse the father prophesies disaster for a marriage 
so obviously based on female lust, while the son defends the con- 
duct of his wife and himself by pointing out that she, unlike his 
father, had made a sacrifice in order to save his life, and that the 
least he could do was to marry her. In The Double Marriage 
Pandulpho, Virolet’s father, is outraged by the rejection of Juliana 
and strongly opposes the second marriage. Martia herself points 
out (111, i, Cam. v1, 370) how much she has sacrificed for Virolet; 
she insists upon the nice point that Juliana’s sacrifice was no more 
than duty. Just so, the son of the story contrasts the disinterested 
behavior of his wife with his father’s neglected duty. 

The Orator merits a brief description, since it has seldom been 
noticed by scholars. It is closely related to the numerous collec- 
tions of short stories and anecdotes which were so popular with the 
Elizabethans, but its form is unique. What distinguishes The 
Orator from Painter’s Palace of Pleasure or the other well known 
collections is that Busche merely summarizes each story up to its 
climactic situation as an explanatory preface to the “ declamations ” 
made by two of the chief characters. Thus the reader is given no 
more of the preliminaries than are absolutely essential to the delec- 
tation of the choice morsel of the story. This is invariably a situa- 
tion as startling, as improbable, and as puzzling as the two already 
described, and in each case the two characters chosen present exactly 


2 All references to the “ Beaumont and Fletcher” canon are to the edi- 
tion of A. Glover and A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1905-12. Since this edition 
is based on the Folio of 1679, which rarely makes any scene division, I 
indicate the volume and page of the Cambridge Edition, hereafter referred 
to as Cam. 
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opposite views, so that their speeches constitute a formal debate. 
The emphasis is upon oratory, as the title of Pyott’s translation 
suggests. In a foreword to the reader, Pyott says of the “ decla- 
mations ” : 


In these thou maiest learne Rhetoricke to inforce a good cause, and art to 
impugne an ill.* 


In a similar way the situations of The Double Marrtuge borrowed 
from The Orator are used to produce a climactic scene in Act III 
(Cam. vi, 364-73), in which Virolet, Juliana, Martia, and Pan- 
dulpho debate the involved question of who is behaving most 
honorably. The scene is probably Fletcher’s,* and it is tempting to 
suppose that he himself was responsible for choosing these “ decla- 
mations ” as the sources for the play, for they presented, ready 
made, the sort of situation which was his specialty. Only the 
slightest alterations were necessary. In this case the chief altera- 
tion is the neat stitching together of the two stories, but Fletcher 
makes one characteristic addition—an unexpected fillip to end the 
scene. When Virolet has won his divorce and has been left alone 
with Martia, she, true to Fletcherian formula, suggests that they 
go to bed, to which he replies surprisingly : 

As soon to hell, to any thing I hate most; 

You must excuse me, I have kept my word. 

You are my Wife, you now enjoy my fortune. 
Which I have done to recompence your bounty: 
But to yield up those chast delights and pleasures, 
Which are not mine, but my first vowes .. .— 
Good heaven forgive; no, no... . 

Honor, and wealth, attendance, state, all duty, 
Shall wait upon your will, to make you happy, 
But my afflicted mind, you must give leave Lady, 


My weary Trunk must wander. 
(m1, i, Cam. VI, 372-3) 


Even at this new turn to the situation the emphasis falls, as it falls 
in The Orator, upon rhetoric and eloquence. 
So close is the correspondence between The Orator’s methods 


and the dramatic technique of Fletcher that one could easily 
imagine the playwright discovering here the formula which was to 


* Lazarus Pyott, The Orator, A 4. 
“See E. H. C. Oliphant, The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (New 


Haven, 1927), p. 226. 
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be the basis of his success. It is unfortunate that this plausible 
theory is not supported by the chronology of Fletcher’s plays: The 
Maid’s Tragedy, A King and No King, and others equally charac- 
teristic of Fletcher and Company were writen several years before 
the plays based on The Orator. One can say only that it was natural 
for Fletcher to be drawn to stories which lent themselves so readily 
to the sort of drama he wrote.® 

The historical background and the names of the characters in 
The Double Marriage were not provided by The Orator, but by 
Thomas Danett’s translation of The Historie of Philip De Com- 
mines, published in 1596. The seventh book contains the story of 
Ferrand of Naples, a tyrant against whom the barons and princes 
of the realm rebelled. The description of the evils of the reign is 
used by Massinger,® sometimes verbatim, for the speeches of Virolet 
and Juliana in Act I. 


A part of Comines’ description reads: 


. as touching pardon or mercie never was any to be obtained at his 
hands, as divers of his neerest kinsmen and friends have often told me; 
neither had he at any time pitie or compassion upon his poore people, to 
ease them of paiments and subsidies. Moreover, he used within his realme 
all trade of merchandise himselfe, so far foorth that he delivered swine to 
his people to feede, which they were constrained to fat to further their 
sale: and if any of them happened to die, they were forced to make them 
good. In those places where the oile olive groweth (namely in Pouille) 
he and his sonne bought it all up at their owne price: and in like maner 
the corne yet greene upon the ground, which they sold againe as deere as 
was possible; and if the price thereof happened to fall, they constrained 
their subjects to buie it: besides that, during the time of their sale, all 
other were forbidden to sell. If any of their noble men were a good hus- 
band, and thought to spare some good thing for himselfe, they would 
foorthwith desire to borrow it; and if he made refusall, he was con- 


° The Orator is the probable source of another play in the “ Beaumont 
and Fletcher” canon, The Queen of Corinth. H. F. Schwarz pointed out 
many years ago (“One of the Sources of the Queen of Corinth,” MLN, 
XXIV, 1909, 76-7) that the dénouement of this play is very similar to a 
story in the Gesta Romanorum. Not only does this story appear in The 
Orator as Declamation 61, but two other declamations (54 and 68) are 
based on strikingly similar situations, It seems likely that Busche and 
Pyott were intermediaries between the Gesta Romanorum and the authors 
of The Queen of Corinth. 

* The first act of the play is usually assigned to Massinger. See Oliphant, 
op. cit., p. 226. 
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strained to deliver it perforce: so that they used to take from them the 
races of their horses (wherewith that countrie aboundeth) and to cause 
them to be broken & kept to their own use: yea and that such numbers 
as well of horses as of mares and colts, that they were esteemed many 
thousands, which also they sent to feede in divers places in the pas- 
tures of their noble men and other their subjects to their great losse 
and damage. Both of them had forced many women; and as touching 
the Church, they had it in no reverence, neither would obey the lawes 
thereof, so far foorth that they sold Bishoprikes for monie; as for ex- 
ample, the Bishoprike of Tarente sold to a Jew by King Ferrande for 
thirteene thousand ducats. .. .7 


In The Double Marriage we find: 


Vir. ... since this Arragonian tyrant, Ferrand, 
Seiz’d on the gover[n]ment, there’s nothing left us 
That we can call our own, but our afflictions. ... 

. . as a Merchant, all the Countreys fat, 
He wholly does ingross unto himself; 
Our Oils he buys at his own price, then sells them 
To us, at dearer rates; our Plate and Jewels, 
Under a fain’d pretence of publique use, 
He borrows; which deny’d his instruments force. 
The Races of our horses he takes from us; 
Yet keeps them in our pastures; rapes of Matrons, 
And Virgins, are too frequent; never man 
Yet thank’d him for a pardon; for Religion, 
It is a thing he dreams not of. 

Jul, I have heard, 
How true it is, I know not; that he sold 
The Bishoprick of Tarent to a Jew, 
For thirteen thousand Duckets. (1, i, Cam. vi, 324-5) 


In this same account Comines mentions several names which 
have been used for the dramatis personae. Two of them, the Prince 
of Rosane (p. 293), and Cardinal Ascaigne, or Ascanio, as he is 
sometimes called (pp. 297-8), are combined in Ferrand’s nephew, 
Ascanio, who is Prince of Rossana (Cam. v1, 341). There are also 
the Duke of Sesse (p. 293), Brissonet (p. 298), Ronvere (p. 301), 
and one Camillo Pendolpho (p. 295), whose name has provided 
for two members of the cast. 

The plot of The Double Marriage is furnished by two short short 


™ Thomas Danett, The Historie of Philip De Commines, p. 294. The sum, 
thirteen thousand, appears in the editions of 1596 and 1601, but is changed 
to thirty thousand in the edition of 1614. Massinger’s use of thirteen 
thousand seems to be proof that he used one of the earlier editions. 
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stories, as we should call them today, and the setting by a passage 
in a well-known history. A similar combination of sources is found 
in The Knight of Malta, and it may be that grafting and trans- 
planting of this sort have, so far, prevented the critics from identi- 
fying the sources of such plays as The Maid’s Tragedy and A Wife 
For A Month. 
E. M. 
Yale University 


THE THIRD TYPE OF ASIDE IN SHAKESPEARE 


Previous discussion on the subject? seems to assume that stage 
asides are limited to but two distinct types: (1) the aside exchanged 
between actors on the stage, and (2) that which is directly addressed 
to the audience, or, “ad spectatores.”* Miss Fenton, for example, 
emerges from her intensive study of asides in all plays to 1616 
with the conclusion that only the two kinds exist: 


. . - I believe that practically all sides that were not interchanged by 
two actors, were spoken to the house, or to the nearest members of it. . . .* 


The great majority of the more than 800 asides I detect in the basic 
texts of Shakespeare, admittedly, do belong under one of the two 
usual classifications.* But a third distinct group, including nearly 
ten per cent of the asides in the plays, falls into neither. 

On at least seventy-six occasions in twenty of his plays * Shake- 


1 For a fairly recent classification of asides, see S. L. Bethell, Shake- 
speare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition (Durham, N. C., 1944), pp. 
105-106. 

* This term is continually used in Doris Fenton, The Extra-Dramatic 
Moment in Elizabethan Plays (Phila., 1930). 

Tbid., Introduction. 

*I count 418 asides interchanged by actors and 317 addressed to the 
audience. 

° For the examples not quoted in this article, see 3 Henry VI (11, ii, 30, 
34-35, and v, vii, 21-25), 1 Henry VI (11, i, 177, v, iii, 75-76, and 81-82), 
Richard III (1, iii, 111-112, 118-120, 126, 134, 143-144, and 1, ii, 121), 
Titus Andronicus (II, i, 189-92, Iv, ii, 6, 8-9, 17, and 48), The Taming of 
the Shrew (111, i, 50), Two Gentlemen of Verona (U1, i, 126, Iv, ii, 127-128, 
v, ii, 18, and v, iv, 32), Love’s Labour’s Lost (tv, iii, 52-54, 58-59, 84, 86, 
89-90, 93, and 97-98), Henry V (111, ii, 110-111), Julius Caesar (1, ii, 124- 
125 and 128-129), As You Like It (111, v, 68-70), Twelfth Night (11, iv, 
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speare has an actor give an aside which is addressed neither to any 
of the other actors on the stage with him nor to members of the 
audience in the playhouse, All of these asides appear to be aimed 
at, rather than addressed to, another character on stage °—and the 
words are evidently not intended for his ears or any other char- 
acter’s. The audience hears them, to be sure, but such asides are 
apparently not addressed to the house either. An example occurs 
in Antony and Cleopatra (11, vii, 87-88) immediately after Menas 
has been rebuffed by Pompey for suggesting the murder of the 
triumvirate at sea. Menas assuredly does not intend his general, 
Pompey, to hear this aside: 


For this, 
I'll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more.” 


and it would only create confusion to address such words directly 
to the audience with Pompey still in sight, as well as within ear- 
shot. The fact that Pompey is still on the open stage with the 
speaker prevents these two lines from having the effect of an apos- 
trophe.* Menas aims an aside at Pompey, but it is not intended 
for his ears or, as evident in the wording, for the ears of any other 
character. In like manner, if Aufidius intended this aside, aimed 


at Coriolanus, for the hearing of another character: 


318-319), Troilus and Cressida (Vv, ii, 33, 45-46, 65, 75, 95-96, 102-103, and 
V, iv, 25-27), All’s Well That Ends Well (11, iii, 105-108, 1Vv, i, 35-36, 53, 
56, 59, 62, 64-65, and 68), Othello (U1, i, 202-204, 111, iii, 330-333, Iv, i, 121- 
122, 130 and 146-147), Timon of Athens (1, ii, 113-114, v, i, 32-33, 39-42, 
and 50), Cymbeline (1, ii, 16-17, 21-22, 24-26, 1, v, 31-32, m, i, 25-26, and 
Il, iii, 82-84), The Winter’s Tale (1, ii, 125-126, Iv, iv, 652-653, and 726), 
and The Tempest (1, ii, 438-440, 447-449, u, i, 327, m1, i, 31-32, and II, 
iii, 34-36). 

* The sole exceptions are the two occasions on which Suffolk talks to him- 
self (1 Henry VI, v, iii, 75-76 and 81-82). I list them as asides, in note 
5 above, because Margaret, who stands beside Suffolk the while, does not 


hear his words. 
7 Quotations are from G. L. Kittredge, ed., The Complete Works of Shake- 


speare (1936). 

® The Shakespearean apostrophe, as shown in a previous article of mine 
(SAB, xx1i1, 195-200), is always addressed either to abstractions, inani- 
mate objects, or characters supposed to be incapable of hearing the words 
because they are not on stage or because they are dead. Pompey, of course, 
fits into none of these categories. 


| 
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I am glad thou hast set thy mercy and thy honour 
At difference in thee. Out of that I’ll work 
Myself a former fortune. (Coriolanus, v, iii, 200-202) ® 


he would in effect be committing suicide, for standing on the stage 
near him at the time are Coriolanus himself, Volumnia, Virgilia, 
Valeria, and young Marcius, any one of whom would be expected 
by the audience to use Aufidius’ words against him on the spot. 
Shakespeare, of course, uses this neat device as a method of fore- 
shadowing for the sake of his audience, but such an aside could not 
have been said directly “ad spectatores.” Still more surely did the 
actor playing the part of “Second Lord” in Cymbeline intend to 
address his aside directly to no one: 


You are a fool granted; therefore your 
issues, being foolish, do not derogate. (11, i, 50-52) 


If he allowed Cloten, against whom the aside is directed, to hear 
these words his career as a Lord would be expected to end suddenly. 
On the other hand, if he gave them squarely to the audience some 
slow-witted but muscular groundling might readily take offence at 
being called “ fool” and shorten his career as an actor by vaulting 
the stage rail as “ Lucifer” claims to have done in Middleton’s 
Black Book in 1604.*° 

From the wording of such asides it would seem that while de- 
livering his speech of condemnation ™ the speaker probably faced 
toward the character on stage against whom they were aimed. To 
prevent the audience from assuming the aside to be the more usual 
exchange between actors, the deliverer could have changed the tone 
of his voice, but even without such an expedient the spectators 
would surely have known from the target’s total lack of reaction to 
the words that he was not supposed to be aware of the aside. An 
excellent illustration of what the stage business was probably like 


® Kittredge, ed. cit., marks Aufidius’ speech as an aside, though he fails 
to mark Menas’ lines, quoted above, as such. 
2° For the oft-quoted allusion, see A. H. Bullen, ed., The Works of Thomas 
Middleton (8v., London 1886), vir, 8. Lucifer’s words are: 
«..,. And now that I have vaulted up so high 
Above the stage-rails of this earthen globe, 
I must turn actor and join companies, . . 
1 Most asides of this type are derogatory in their wording, many being 
outright threats. 
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is offered by the well known aside which Iago aims at Cassio 
(Othello, 11, i, 168-178), the very wording of which assures us that 
Cassio is too preoccupied with courteous attendance on Desdemona 
the while to detect, and thereby react to, Iago’s threats: 


He takes her by the palm. Ay, well said, whisper! With as little a web 
as this will I ensnare as great a fly as Cassio. Ay, smile upon her, do! I 
will gyve thee in thine own courtship. You say true; ‘tis so, indeed! If 
such tricks as these strip you out of your lieutenantry, it had been better 
you had not kiss’d your three fingers so oft—which now again you are 
most apt to play the sir in. Very good! well kiss’d! an excellent curtsy! 
*Tis so, indeed. Yet again your fingers to your lips? Would they were 
clyster pipes for your sake! ... 


Though it is possible Iago risked turning to the audience (surely 
not to Roderigo!) for the delivery of a few of his words, certainly 
for most of the speech he must have been obliged to look across 
the stage squarely at Cassio, in order to determine so accurately 
what the lieutenant and Desdemona were doing, as well as to give 
his words their most telling dramatic effect. 


WARREN SMITH 
Rhode Island State College 


THE PEDANT AND CHURCH IN TWELFTH NIGHT, 
III. ii. 80 


No edition of Shakespeare’s works, it seems, gives a satisfactory 
explanation of Maria’s reference to the cross-gartered Malvolio 
looking “like a pedant that keeps a school i’ th’ church” (Twelfth 
Night, 111. ii. 80). Although the Variorum quoting Halliwell dis- 
counts the probability of there being a local allusion here, it seems 
much more likely that Shakespeare had a particular local pedant 
and church in mind and the Elizabethan audience would have been 
sure to catch the allusion. 

It was no novelty in Shakespeare’s day for schools to be kept in 
connection with various churches. With the suppression of religious 
houses by Henry VIII and the founding of an increasing number of 
public and private grammar schools, church schools had fallen into 
decay. However, as a consequence of the great Protestant refugee 
immigration under Elizabeth some of the church schools were re- 
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vived, and particularly the schools of the churches for foreigners. 
The French Church in Threadneedle Street had a well-known 
church school in Shakespeare’s time, and a refugee schoolmaster by 
the name of Paul Le Pipre was there at least until 1597 and 
probably later. Christopher Montjoy, in whose house Shakespeare 
lived for a time, and his son-in-law Stephen Bellott were members of 
this French Church. Their lawsuit to which Shakespeare was a 
witness was referred to the Consistory of this church in 1612.? 

The best known center of school teaching in London, however, 
was St. Paul’s Churchyard. This was the very heart of city life, 
and many famous language teachers and manual writers such as 
Claudius Holyband, G, de la Mothe, and William Stepney had their 
schools here. These teachers did not fail to advertise their schools 
in their dialogue books. Stepney, for example, in his Spanish 
Schole-master (1591) speaks of his classes being held “in the 
Church of Sainct Paule.”* Shakespeare, then, in his allusion to 
“a school i’ th’ church ” was most likely referring to one of these 
popular schools held in the churchyard of the most famous of 
London churches. 

This suggestion is further strengthened by the allusion to the 
pedant, who must have been a familiar figure to Elizabethans in 
his gaudy stockings and cross-garters. Cross-gartering—gartering 
above and below the knee—was the height of fashion at one time, 
but the style had so declined by 1600 that cross-garters were worn 
chiefly by old men, Puritans, pedants, and servants.* A Protestant 
refugee teacher would have been the very one to be backward or 
eccentric in fashion, and especially, to stick to a style that was an 
importation from abroad. 

Just who the pedant was that Shakespeare had in mind we shall 
never know. But when we consider the passage in question in the 


Kathleen Lambley, The Teaching and Cultivation of the French 
Language in England during Tudor and Stuart Times (Manchester, 1920), 
p. 149. 

*C. W. Wallace, “New Shakespeare Discoveries,” Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine, cxx (1910), 507, and “ Shakespeare and his London Associates 
as Revealed in Recently Discovered Documents,” University of Nebraska 
Studies, x, no. 4 (Lincoln, 1910), pp. 39-41. 

* Francis A. Yates, John Florio: The Life of an Italian in Shakespeare’s 
England (Cambridge, 1934), p. 145. 

*M. Channing Linthicum, Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and his 
Contemporaries (Oxford, 1936), p. 264. 
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light of the fashions of the time and the renown of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard as a school center, we do come closer to the local allu- 
sion that Shakespeare’s audience easily understood. Moreover, the 
fact that Shakespeare’s other pedants—Holofernes, Sir Hugh Evans, 
and Cambio—were all foreigners makes it even more likely that “a 
pedant that keeps a school i’ th’ church” was a certain refugee 
schoolmaster at St. Paul’s. 
R. C. SIMoNINI, JR. 
Washington College 


POMPEY AS THE MYTHICAL LOVER OF CLEOPATRA 


In AnTONY AND CLEOPATRA, Shakespeare refers twice to the 
“ great Pompey ” as the lover of Cleopatra. 


. . and great Pompey 

Would stand and make his eyes grow in my brow; 

There would he anchor his aspect, and die 

With looking on his life. (I: v: 31-34). 
and 

I found you as a morsel cold upon 

Dead Caesar’s trencher. Nay, you were a fragment 

Of Gneius Pompey’s ... (mmr: xiii: 116-118) 


But the source of Shakespeare’s information—Sir Thomas North’s 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives—is quite different: the lover is the 
“sonne ” of Pompey the Great. 


Cleopatra . . . gessing by the former accesse and credit she had with 
Julius Caesar, and Cneus Pompey (the sonne of Pompey the great) only 
for her beawtie: she began to have good hope that she might more easely 
win Antonius. For Caesar and Pompey knew her when she was but a 
young thing.* 


Shakespearean scholars seem to have overlooked this discrepancy 
between Plutarch and Shakespeare. Those who have made com- 
ments on Pompey as Cleopatra’s lover have unwittingly accepted 
their maestro’s version as authentic history. Mr. George Lyman 
Kittredge’s view is typical of a number of distinguished critics. 
“Three successive rulers of the (Roman) empire,” he concludes 
after analyzing the play and reviewing the historical criticism of it, 


1 Edition of 1579. 
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“had Cleopatra enchanted—Pompey and Julius Caesar and Mark 
Antony.” ? 

A quick glance at history will show that Pompey the Great could 
have had no relations with Cleopatra, for his career had reached its 
zenith while she “was but a young thing.” He marched past 
Egypt on his great triumphal return to Rome in 62 B. C. when 
Cleopatra was but six or seven years of age (she was born in 69 
B. C.). Thereafter, Pompey was occupied with civil wars at home 
and saw Egypt again only when he fled there to escape Caesar and 
was treacherously killed as he stepped ashore. 

Shakespeare, in the hurried sweep of his imagination, undoubt- 
edly misread Plutarch’s remark about the “sonne of Pompey 
the great.” But further investigation’ makes it dubious that even 
the “sonne” was involved with Cleopatra. Plutarch, as is well 
known, sometimes shaped history to fit his own opinions and often 
recorded events merely from memory. Roman historians do not 
mention Pompey’s eldest son, Gneius, as having figured in Cleo- 
patra’s life. According to Appian in De bello civili, the son 
Gneius was an undistinguished man who commanded his father’s 
Adriatic fleet (part of which had been recruited by him in Alex- 
andria after Cleopatra had been driven from the throne), but fled 
with the family after the battle of Pharsalia, and was killed in 
Spain after a few abortive skirmishes with Caesar’s troops. Pro- 
fessor J. P. Mahaffy, in his Empire of the Ptolomies, concludes 
that the story about the son of Pompey and Cleopatra was easy to 
invent and that “the gossip about Gneius Pompey is probably 
groundless.” * 

Warno 8S. NyLAnp 

University of Colorado 


* Kittredge’s edition of Antony and Cleopatra, xi. Some of the others 
who make the same false assumption are M. W. MacCallum Shakespeare’s 
Roman Plays, p. 415; Edward Dowden and Walter Scott, New Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare, p. 503; L. L. Schiicking, Character Problems In 
Shakespeare’s Plays, p. 124; Martin Ellehauge, Englische Studien 65, 207. 
Even the editors of the New Variorum Edition fail to clarify the 
discrepancy. 

*P. 497. 
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THOMAS DEKKER, ROBERT WILSON, AND 
THE SHOEMAKERS HOLIDAY 


A century ago an anonymous writer signing himself “ Drama- 
ticus ” printed a description of a copy, owned by a friend, of the 
1600 quarto of The Shoemakers Holiday in which an allegedly con- 
temporaneous hand had written the names 7’. Dekker and 2. Wilson 
following the printed address to the reader. Within the body of 
the text this same hand had added the name of the actor in the 
margin opposite the first entrance of each character. “ Drama- 
ticus ” discusses this actor list and writes a series of notes identify- 
ing the different members. He also points out the importance of 
this authoritative attribution of authorship for an anonymous play 
of great merit, with a demonstration of the neat manner in which 
the dual attribution coincides with the fragmentary reference to the 
play in Henslowe’s Diary. In a postscript, dated thirteen days after 
the date affixed to the article, he announces he has prevailed on his 
friend to reprint the quarto, probably at this owner’s expense; but 
if not, he will offer to the Society an accurate copy. 

The promised reprint was not made, and the annotated quarto 
thus described not having come to light, the question of Robert 
Wilson’s connection with The Shoemakers’ Holiday has rested to the 
present on the statements made in 1849 by this unidentified writer. 
The probability of Wilson’s collaboration has been variously re- 
ceived, either with considerable credence ? or with none at all.’ Sir 
Edmund Chambers represents what is perhaps the troubled middle 
of most scholarly opinion, on the whole inclined to disbelieve yet not 
entirely easy at rejecting out of hand such reported evidence when 
the original document has not been available for testing as a 
forgery.* 

This ghost may now be laid by the discovery in the Houghton 


1“ The Players who acted in The Shoemakers’ Holiday, 1600, a Comedy 
by Thomas Dekker and Robert Wilson,” The Shakespeare Society’s Papers, 
Iv (1849), 110-122. 

2 Ernest Rhys, ed., Thomas Dekker (Mermaid Series), p. 2. 

7 W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary (1908), 1, 203: “The list of actors 
communicated by ‘Dramaticus’ . . . is an obvious forgery, and a very 
clumsy one.” In his Dictionary of Acters (1929), p. 288, Nungezer quotes 
this statement without further discussion. 

‘The Elizabethan Stage (1923), m1, 292: “Fleay and Greg . . . unite 
in condemning this communication as an obvious forgery; but I rather 
wish they had given their reasons.” 
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Library of Harvard University of the annotated quarto of 1600 on 
which “ Dramaticus ” based his article. As reported, the address is 
followed by the names of Dekker and Wilson, and the actors are 
noted at the first entrance of the various characters as listed in 
1849, but with one exception to be noted presently. Interestingly 
enough, the title-page contains the autograph of J. Payne Collier. 
At the back of the volume, now elaborately cased in leather, is found 
a sheet of paper containing in Collier’s own hand a list of the 
characters and the actors as given in 1849 except that here they 
are arranged in the order of entrance. Also bound at the back is a 
clipping headed in Collier’s hand “ Ath™. 10 Jan., 1863 ” contain- 
ing an anonymous printed review (which must have been by Collier) 
of Fritsche’s edition of the play. This review puts forward Wilson 
as an established collaborator, and scolds Fritsche for not having 
observed the Shakespeare Society article in 1849. After rightfully 
criticizing Fritsche for using the third edition of 1618 as a basis 
for the reprint, the reviewer suggests a number of emendations, some 
of which are found, with various others not mentioned, in the form 
of pencil notes scattered through the Houghton quarto. The re- 
view contains the information (possibly untrustworthy) that in 
1849 the Society was proposing to reprint the play from the proper 
text of 1600, but that the project did not materialize. 

A close examination of the supposedly early handwriting in the 
quarto exposes several slips of the pen which make it unlikely that 
the writing is genuine.® In addition, there is a piece of evidence 
which backs up the suspicion thrown on the handwriting. Both 
the “ Dramaticus ” article and the Collier list found at the end of 
the quarto name the actor Price for the character Scott, yet in 
the margin of the text Scott is the only character against whose 
entrance no actor’s name is written. At a minimum, therefore, 
Collier-Dramaticus must have created this actor in the part of 
Scott out of his imagination, and it is certainly plausible that the 
Shakespeare Society article was drawn up from his own list as 
bound at the end.® 


*I am indebted to Dr. Giles E. Dawson of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library and to Dr. William H. Bond of the Houghton Library for their 
concurring opinion that the annotations are not genuine and that they 
bear a kind of resemblance to the hand of known Collier forgeries. 

* Amusingly, “ Dramaticus” identifies Price by remarking that Collier 
in his History of English Dramatic Poetry has misprinted his name as 
Pryore among Prince Henry’s retainers. Twice in the article “ Dramaticus ” 
emphasizes that he has transcribed the names precisely as they stand in 
the quarto, and this is true for Downton, who is Dowton in the quarto and 
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Now that the “ Dramaticus ” quarto is identified and can be re- 
lated to Collier by his autograph on the title as well as by the 
bound-in holograph material,” we may confidently reject the actor 
list (some parts of which are fantastic, as was recognized by Fleay 
and Greg), and also the Robert Wilson attribution, as typical Col- 
lier forgeries, this rejection supported by the evidence of the hand- 
writing itself. 

The motive for this set of forgeries is plain, at least in part. 
Collier, who owned a copy of the 1600 quarto (the friend is clearly 
a pleasant fiction), and who was justly impatient with such false 
attributions of authorship as that advanced for Barton Holiday, 
seems to have set his mind on editing the text, and forged the 
entries partly no doubt to aid in his private reconstruction of Eliza- 
bethan stage history but also in part as an attempt to set a unique 
value on this quarto and thus to induce the Society to publish it. 
The various pencil notes indicate an interest in emending the text 
(as indicated later by his review of Fritsche) and also some study 
of the problems since he is aware of Malone’s masterly emendation 
of ‘beckons’ for ‘ becomes.’ The means Collier used were regret- 
table, of course, and have created a considerable amount of con- 
fusion in this case. But the harm having been done, it is rather a 
pity that the Society did not rise to the bait and print his proposed 
edition, for his text, based on the first quarto, would have been 
much superior to Fritsche’s and certainly the equal of Shepherd’s 
in the Pearson reprint of Dekker. 

FREDSON BowErs 

The University of Virginia 


in the article but Downton in Collier’s list. On the other hand, the article 
and the list agree on the spelling Massy although the quarto annotation is 
Massie; similarly, list and article agree on Jewby and Jones although the 
quarto reads Jewbie and Ihones, Such evidence might suggest that the 
forged entries in the quarto were made later than the list but before the 
writing of the article. On the other hand, the absence of Price’s name 
opposite Scott’s entrance may have been a simple oversight, but the peculiar 
circumstances of the Price-Pryor equation suggest that the forged annota- 
tions came first and that some trouble developed over the naming of an 
actor for the part of Scott until Collier seized on the opportunity to correct 
himself. For the possible confusion of Price and Pryor, see Nungezer, 
op. cit., p. 288. 

*This identification is useful as demonstrating what may often have 
been suspected—that the various contributions by “ Dramaticus” to the 
Shakespeare Society’s Papers are from Collier’s pen. 
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THE BODY AS A TRIANGULAR STRUCTURE IN 
SPENSER AND CHAPMAN 


Critics have debated whether Spenser’s use of the triangle and 
circle in his description of the Castle of Alma should be regarded 
symbolically, as referring to the body and the soul or intellect, or 
literally, as describing the human trunk and the head.* An appar- 
ently unnoticed passage in the Hymnus in Cynthiam of Chapman’s 
The Shadow of Night, 1594, published four years after the first 
installment of The Faerie Queene, seems to uphold the former 
viewpoint which is the earlier, since Sir Kenelm Digby expounds it. 
Here is the perplexing stanza which he undertook to explain: 


The frame thereof seemd partly circulare, 
And part triangulare, O worke diuine; 
Those two the first and last proportions are, 
The one imperfect, mortall, feminine; 
Th’other immortall, perfect, masculine, 
And twixt them both a quadrate was the base, 
Proportioned equally by seuen and nine; 
Nine was the circle set in heauens place, 
All which compacted made a goodly diapase. (11, ix, 22) 


Chapman’s Cynthia represents most notably, among other things, 
“the forces of the mind.”? But she is also “ Natures bright eye- 
sight ” because, “ by her store of humors, issue is giuen to all birth: 
and thereof is she called Lucina,” * and she is the mistress of Form 
whom she commands to build on earth “ Her rare Elisian Pallace ”: 


Forme then, twixt two superior pillers framd 
This tender building, Pax Imperij nam’d, 
Which cast a shadow, like a Pyramis 
Whose basis, in the plaine or back part is 
Of that queint worke: the top so high extended, 
That it the region of the Moone transcended: 
Without, and within it, euerie corner fild 
By bewtious Forme, as her great mistresse wild. 
(188-95) 


1 See the Variorum Spenser, 1, Appendix XI. 

2 The Poems of George Chapman, ed. P. B. Bartlett (New York, 1941), 
Hymnus in Cynthiam, 153. 

* Jbid., 1 and gloss; cf. The Faerie Queene, m1, vi, 9, 1-5. Chapman 
might have had in mind a counterpart of Spenser’s Venus and Adonis 
myth from which Diana is withdrawn. 
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Chapman’s Palace is surely meant to be triangular; it casts a 
pyramidal shadow, and its base is in the “plaine” or horizontal 
part, the “back,” as distinct from the two sides, of the triangle. 
The shadow probably denotes transitoriness. But there is no circle 
at the apex; Cynthia, who is to inhabit the Palace, is “the forces 
of the mind,” and her symbol of the rounded moon (the region of 
which is transcended) might be regarded as the equivalent of 
Spenser’s circle. Such an equation is made in the opening lines of 
the poem.‘ 

Though the fact has been overlooked, there can be no doubt that 
Chapman intends a representation of the human body.’ What he 
found wanting in Spenser’s allegorical triangle was not a head, but 
legs. The “tender building” is set up “twixt two superior pil- 
lers ”; supporting it, the function of pillars, it rises over the space 
between them, Spenser writes of Belphoebe’s “streight legs”: 
“Like two faire marble pillours they were seene, Which doe the 
temple of the Gods support,” and similar descriptions appear else- 
where. Chapman himself supplies an excellent commentary in 
All Fools, 1605, written perhaps in 1599; it is not clear whether 
this Egyptian temple is a pyramid: 

Brother, I read that Egypt heretofore 
Had temples of the riches[t] frame on earth, 
Much like this goodly edifice of women; 


With alablaster pillars were those temples 
Upheld and beautified, and so are women. .. .” 


Furthermore, with his personification of Form who fills every part 
of the Palace she builds, the bones of Chapman’s allegory, as well 
as of his philosophy, protrude rather obviously. Whatever neo- 
Platonic material he uses, here he is relying on a familiar and 
fundamental Aristotelian concept—that man is composite, com- 
pounded of prime matter and substantial form, of potency and act. 


*See 6-9; on the circle here Bartlett cites The Faerie Queene, I, ix, 22. 
In Ovid’s Banquet of Sense, 1595, a pyramid, chapter, and base appear in 
another context; 64, 1-4. 

5 The Palace is built “ Of flowrs, and shadows, mists, and meteors,” appar- 
ently referring to the humours and elements; see 173-5, 210-11, 220-22. 

* Faerie Queene, 11, iii, 28, 1-4. See also Chapman’s “The Amorous 
Zodiac,” 1595, 27, 5-6; G. Fletcher’s Christ’s Victory and Triumph, 1610, 
i, 13. 

7 All Fools, 1, i, 80-4, in The Comedies of George Chapman, ed. T. M. 
Parrott (London, [1914]); see his note on the passage. 
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In summary, then, shortly after the appearance of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, Chapman refers to a Palace of the body in the strik- 
ing terms of triangle and base; Spenser’s circle apparently he 
accepts as symbolic of the intellect, which he personifies in Cynthia, 
and it is not a part of his structure. In this he agrees with Digby 
and not with the interpretation initiated by Morley. 


RicHarp H, PERKINSON 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DANIEL SKINNER, LORD PRESTON, AND MILTON’S 
COMMONPLACE BOOK 


In 1874, A. J. Horwood announced his discovery of Milton’s 
Commonplace Book at Netherby Hall, Longtown, Cumberland, 
among the papers of Sir Richard Graham (1648-1695), Viscount 
Preston, and Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of France. Since 
Horwood * could find no evidence of Sir Richard’s acquaintance 
with Milton, he suggested that Lord Preston had received the 
volume from Daniel Skinner, a former schoolmate of Sir Richard 
and an acquaintance of Milton during the poet’s last years. To 
support this suggestion, Horwood offered the evidence of two letters 
of Skinner to Lord Preston in 1682, and argued that Skinner, who 
had several Milton MSS. in his possession, had presented the Com- 
monplace Book to Lord Preston, probably as a bribe to secure em- 
ployment under him in Paris. 

Although Miltonists have generally accepted Horwood’s sug- 
gestion, their knowledge of the two letters upon which it was based 
has been limited to Horwood’s brief summary of them in the 
Seventh Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts,’ issued some seventy years ago. Through the kindness of 
their present possessor, Sir Fergus Graham, I am permitted to print 
the full text of the two letters, and thus not only to present the 
evidence upon which Horwood based his suggestion, but also to add 
to our knowledge of Skinner, the most colorful of the known 
amanuenses of Milton.® 


1A Common-Place Book of John Milton, The Camden Society, n. s, XVI 
(Westminster, 1876), p. xix-xx. 

2 Pt. 1 (1878-79), p. 380. 

* Extended discussion of Skinner’s career appears in PMLA., tv (1940), 
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The first letter bears two endorsements, “ L'* from several persons, 
Feb: Apr: May: 1682” and “ Febr: 4° / 82. S. N. Mr Skinner 
from Paris,” and is addressed, in Skinner’s hand, “ A Son Excel- 
lence My Lord Preston nommé par Le Roy de La Grande Bretagne 
pour estre Son Ambassadeur 4 la cour de france A Londres.” The 
text,* also in Skinner’s hand, runs as follows: 


Monseigneur 

Le souvenir que J’ay d’avoir l’honneur de commencer [mJes estudes avec 
Vostre Excellence 4 la fameuse e[c]ole de Westminster, me fait prendre la 
liberté de vous expedier mes complyments sur la preference que le Roy de la 
Grande Bretagne a faite de Vostre personne pour estre Son Ambassadeur 4 
la cour de france: une cour en effét qui tient pour une espéce de gloire qu’on 


102-18. To it, in addition to these two letters, may be added the following 
Latin verses written by Skinner and published in Epicedia Cantabrigiensia 
in Obitum Illustrissimae Principis Anne Ducisse Eboracensis, Cambridge, 
1671, leaf K: 
Ad Ducem EBORACENSEM. 
Post tot fata Tuae, Dux magne, propaginis, & tot 
Busta, satis saturam credimus esse necem. 
At velut Hydra, novos parit ingeminata dolores; 
Sevire in vestram sic juvat usque domum. 
Fletibus ut Conjux Tua cesa indulget, in anno 
Nos ridere semel Dua, ut Apollo, fines. 
Cum tedam accensam letus (gaudere licebit) 
Vibrat Hymen, quatit ut jam Libitina facem. 
D. Skinner, Trin. Coll. 

‘My transcript, from which these letters are printed, was made at 
Netherby Hall in July, 1948; and since I have not been able to recheck 
it with the originals or with photographs, the texts must be considered 
as provisional and subject to later correction. In content the letters show 
that combination of wheedling flattery and forwardness which Skinner used 
so successfully on Samuel Pepys (who loaned him £10) and on Sir Joseph 
Williamson (who gave him a position as clerk), and yet gained for him 
the contemporary epithets of “a very pretty” but “bold young man.” In 
the first letter, Skinner’s claim to “une longue habitude” in France and 
to “une parfaite connoissance” of French must be received with caution. 
In November, 1676, Williamson indicated that Skinner did not have French 
“ perfectly,” and Skinner’s two sojourns in France were not, so far as we 
can determine, long: the first consisted of apparently not over several 
months early in 1677, and the second of probably not over a year in 1680- 
81. In the second letter, the circumstances that lie behind it are not 
clearly set forth; but the letter itself suggests that Lord Preston, like 
Pepys and Williamson, found that Skinner did not live up to expectations, 
and that he was, as William Howe found him, “something soft in his 
disposition.” 
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luy envoye des ministres dont la sagesse le merite et la vertu est aussy 
eclatante come la Vostre en un mot il semble icy que le Roy d’angleterre 
n’a fait un choix si judicieux que pour apprendre au roy de france d’ en 
agir de mesme. Si par quelque bonheur Vostre Excellence pourroit me 
remettre dans son esprit, Elle trouveroit que ce petit mot de complyment 
ne luy est presenté que pour l’asseurer de mes tres profonds respects, et 4 
mesme temps comme une longue habitude dans ce payis cy m’ a donné une 
parfaite connoissan[c]e de son langage et de la maniere que l’on se gouverne 
en cette cour; Vostre Excellence ne trouvera pas desagreable que Je luy 
fasse offre de mes services avec de grandissimes asseurances de pouvoir luy 
estre fort utile. Si J’en suis jugé capable, Je m’ estimeray fort heureux 
de obéir aux ordres d’ une personne avec qui comme avec plusieurs autres 
les plus grands genies d’angleterre J’ay tiré les premiers commencements 
de mon education. du reste Monseigneur ce sera une forte application 4 
tout ce qui pourra regarder le ministére de Vostre Excellence, dont Je me 
feray gloire de luy donner de si puissantes marques qu’ Elle demeurera 
necessairement tres satisfaite de la passion et de la soumission avec laquelle 
Je pretends estre 


Monseigneur 
Paris Fevrier 4. 1682. Vostre tres humble 
stylo novo. et 
Si Vostre Excellence me croit tres obéissant serviteur 
propre a recevoir ses ordres Elle Dan: Skinner. 


aura la bonté S’il luy plait de me les 

envoyer a Paris, dont J’auray un soin 

tout particulier en attendant son arrivee pour 

avoir l’honneur de luy faire la reverence en personne. 


The second letter is endorsed “ Mr, Skinner Paris Novr 19th. 
82.,” and is addressed “ A Monseigneur Le Vicomte de Preston 
Envoyé Extraordinaire du Roy de la Grande Bretagne A Paris.” 
The seal on this letter is different from that found on the first, and 
the address, text, and signature of the letter is in a hand totally 
different from that elsewhere attributed to Skinner. 


Monseigneur 

Voicy la seconde fois que je m’ adresse a vétre Excellence en francois. 
La premiere estoit pour vous faire offre de mon service en cas que vous en 
etissiez besoin. Celle est pour vous remercier tres humblement de toutes 
les bontés qu’il vous a plQ avoir pour moy. quoyque dechu de toutes mes 
esperances, Neantmoins je ne laisseras de vous avoir les mesmes obliga- 
tions, comme si tous mes projéts eussent esté suivis d’un heureux succés. 
La place qu’il vous a plQ m’accorder dans vostre estime devroit m’en 
consoler et me faire demeurer dans un silence respectueux fort content des 
honneurs que vous m’avez deja faits. Mais Monseigneur il m’est tres 
difficille a garder le silence lors qu’il y 4 de sy fortes raisons qui me pous- 
sent a parler, et comme la plume m’a tousjours esté plus hardie que la 
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parolle, trouvez agreable Monseigneur que je m’en serve. Il est tres 
Constant que les choses que lon souhaite le plus sont celles qui arrivent le 
moins. Car avec quelle passion nay-je pas desiré de vous estre necessaire 
dans |’ accablement de vos affaires; avec quelle patience ne me suis je 
pas tenu si long temps a Paris dans une plaine esperance d y entrer. ils 
Cependant par malheur pour moy tous mes efforts n’ont eu que de la 
fumée pour effect. d’ estre incommode Monseigneur C’est un de mes plus 
grands suplices. pendant que plusieurs croyent meriter vos bonnes graces 
4 cause qu’ils sont hardis, si je ne vous ay pas fait ma cour si librement. 
C’est le trop profond respect et la crainte de passer pour effronté qui m’en 
ont empesché; je me suis crf assés honnoré de vos promesses, et me suis 
contenté des asseurances de vétre amité que vous maviez donnéz sans avoir 
forcé par des visites importunes votre genereuse inclination a me les tenir. 
Ce n’est pas pour vous reprocher en aucune facon du monde Monsiegneur 
le peu de souvenir de votre parolle. Mais J’ aprehende seulement que 
quelqu’un n’ait malicieusemen detourné le penchant que vous aviez a me 
vouloir du bien. Quoy qu’il en soit Monsiegneur souffrez s’il vous plaist 
que je vous fasse ressouvenir que vous m’avez genereusement et volontaire- 
ment promis l’honneur de vostre amitié, et mesme il y auroit de la folie en 
moy de la refuser: Principalement quand lestat ou sont presentement 
mes affaires m’oblige a vous prendre au mot, et a embrasser la premiere 
oceasion qui parroit par vostre entremise se presenter. La seule grace 
done que je vous demande Monsiegneur est une audiance d’un quart d’heure 
en particulier; dans laquelle je tacheray de vous faire voir (encore que 
je naye pas toutes les qualités requises pour pouvoir meriter ’honneur de 
vostre amité comme je le voudrois bien) que personne au monde n’est avec 
plus de zele plus daffection ny plus de respect que moy qui suis 


Monsiegneur 
Vostre tres humble 
et tres obeissant serviteur 
D. Skinner. 
De paris ce Jeudy 19 
nov: 1682. 
MAURICE KELLEY 


Princeton University 


MILTON’S “ AERIE MICROSCOPE ” 


In Book IV of Paradise Regained, Satan shows Christ the city 
of Rome in all its particulars, despite the intervening mountains, 


and Milton comments: 


By what strange Parallax or Optic skill 
Of vision multiplyed through air, or glass 
Of Telescope, were curious to enquire. (40-42) 
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Satan promises a little later to reveal even more: 


Many a fair Edifice besides, more like 

Houses of Gods (so well I have dispos’d 

My Aerie Microscope) thou may’st behold 

Outside and inside both, pillars and roofs 

Carv’d work, the hand of fam’d Artificers 

In Cedar, Marble, Ivory or Gold. (55-60 


In none of the editions of Paradise Regained are these lines satis- 
factorily explained or illustrated. One recent critic concludes that 
Milton knew of the traditional explanations of how Satan showed 
Christ all the kingdoms of the world at once, but that he was 
uninterested in more than a vague treatment of the method. The 
peculiar features of the second crux were pointed up some years ago 
by Marjorie Nicolson, whose comment suggests the most reasonable 
interpretation to date: 


I am inclined to believe that either he was using the word [microscope] 
loosely, which would be remarkable at this time, or that from vague 
accounts of the new instrument, he misunderstood its function. In the 
passage in question, he seems to be suggesting a combination of a tele- 
scope and some supposed instrument which would show interiors as well 
as exteriors, since Satan says that by this means Christ may behold ‘ Out- 
side and inside both.’ * 


It is possible to suggest a gloss on the two passages which de- 
scribes just such a combination. Chapter 21 of the first book 
of Leonard and Thomas Digges’ A Geometrical Practical Treatize 
Named Pantometria tells of a system of lens arrangement (“ vision 
multiplyed through air”) by which are produced precisely the 
effects set forth in the two cruxes: 


By these kinde of Glasses or rather frames of them, placed in due Angles, 
yee may not onely set out the proportion of an whole region, yea repre- 
_ sent before your eye the liuely image of euery Towne, Village, &c. and 
that in as little or great space or place as ye will prescribe, but also 
augment and dilate any parcell thereof, so that whereas at the first appar- 
ance an whole Towne shall present it selfe so small and compact together 
that yee shall not discerne anye difference of streates, yee may by applica- 
tion of Glasses in due proportion cause any peculiare house, or rowme 
thereof dilate and shew it selfe in as ample forme as the whole towne first 
appeared, so that ye shall discerne any trifle, or reade any letter lying there 


1 Elizabeth Marie Pope, Paradise Regained: the Tradition and the Poem 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1947), pp. 112-114. 
2“ Milton and the Telescope,” ELH, 1 (1935), p. 11 and note. 
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open, especially if the sunne beames may come vnto it, as plainely as if you 
were corporally present, although it be distante from you as farre as eye 
can descrie.* 


Whether Milton knew and had in mind the passage from Panto- 
metria when he wrote Paradise Regained is, like so much source 
study of Milton, highly debatable. But the existence of this pre- 
cedent for his device confirms once again the need for minute 
exploration of the scientific literature of the Renaissance if we are 
to understand his poetry. 
KEsTER SVENDSEN 
The University of Oklahoma 


MILTON AND LEE’S THE RIVAL QUEENS (1677) 


Some years ago Professor R. D. Havens drew attention to what 
he describes as a “ very early and striking borrowing ” from Para- 
dise Lost in Nathaniel Lee’s Caesar Borgia (1679).* I should like 
to point out another, earlier borrowing from Milton’s poem in Lee’s 
The Rival Queens (1677). Here the general conception of the 
villain Cassander, a character type essentially new to Lee, suggests 
some influence of Milton’s Satan (or Dryden’s Lucifer), but a 
definite connection with Milton is established when Cassander, in 


soliloquy, says: 


Oh, ’tis the worst of Racks to a brave Spirit, 
To be born Base, a Vassal, a curs’d Slave; 

Now by the Project lab’ring in my Brain, 

*Tis nobler far to be a King in Hell, 

To head infernal Legions, Chiefs below, 

To let ’em loose for Earth, to call ’em in, 

And take account of what dark Deeds are done, 
Than be a Subject-God in Heav’n unblest, 

And without Mischief have eternal Rest.? 


* London, 1591, p. 28. Italics mine. 

1 The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (1922), p. 14n. See Caesar 
Borgia, Act V (Dramatick Works, 1734, u, 93-94) and Paradise Lost, 11, 
487-496. The borrowed passage is completely independent of Dryden’s 
State of Innocence. 

2 The Rival Queens, Act Iv (Dramatick Works, 1734, 11, 261-262). Com- 
pare Paradise Lost, 1, 261-263; 1, 237-257. Dryden in The State of Inno- 
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This borrowing, the first sure evidence of Miltonic influence that 
I have found in Lee, raises a question of some interest. It will be 
recalled that in the same year in which The Rival Queens appeared 
Lee also contributed a set of commendatory verses to Dryden’s State 
of Innocence (1677), which, though it contains much more of com- 
pliment than criticism, at least suggests that Lee had by then actu- 
ally compared Milton’s poem and Dryden’s adaptation.’ In view 
of the coincidence of dates between what seems to be Lee’s first 
borrowing from Milton and his verses to Dryden, it is not uncriti- 
cal perhaps to suggest that Lee was introduced to Milton’s poem 
through the medium of Dryden’s “abortive opera.” Yet signifi- 
cantly, despite Lee’s fulsome preference for what he calls Dryden’s 
“ Poem of Paradise,” it is Milton not Dryden whom Lee remembers. 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


A NOTE ON THE DATE OF A DRYDEN LETTER 


Professor Ward’s edition of Dryden’s letters dates a letter of 
the poet’s to William Walsh [Letter 25]? August 17, 1693. This 
date and the date of the subsequent one [Letter 26],* August 30, 
1693, raise certain difficulties when the information contained in 
the two letters is compared. It is in attempt to resolve these diffi- 
culties that the present paper is undertaken, and it is the opinion 
of the writer that the date of the earlier letter should be July 20, 
1693, and not August 17th. 


cence makes use of the first of these Miltonie passages, but the suggestion 
of boredom in the last lines of Lee’s verses is found only in Milton. 

® Any exact dating of Lee’s verses is complicated by the length of time 
in which The State of Innocence lay in manuscript, having been finished 
in 1673 or 1674, entered at Stationers’ Hall on April 17, 1674, but not 
printed until 1677. It seems likely, however, that Lee’s verses were 
written only after Dryden had decided to publish, a decision which, if we 
may trust Dryden, was at long last forced on him by the large number 
of unauthorized manuscript copies by then in circulation. But the circum- 
stances behind the late publication of The State of Innocence are far from 
clear. 

1The Letters of John Dryden, ed. by Charles E. Ward (Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1942). 

® Ibid., pp. 56-7. * Ibid., p. 165. * Ibid., pp. 58-9. 
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For purposes of reference the text of the letter in question is 
reproduced here. 


My Friend 
Yesterday morning my Lord Leycester sent his Gentleman to me, to let 
you know by me, that he had made enquiry about the place you mentioned; 
& found that some dayes before your letter came, it had been given away 
to one Mr Carey, who had possest it in the time of K: Charles the 2d. 
and that this Gentleman was actually sworn into it. I suppose that you 
imagind the place of that benefit, being now worth 1500 y annum, wou’d 
not be long voyd: & therefore set not your heart upon it. I spoke for 
places in the coach too late; there will be none voyd till next weeke. 
Tonson has likewise fayld me in the publishing his Miscellanyes. Tho that 
shou’d not have hindered me any longer [than?] till Saturday. I thinke I 
gave you an account of all things in your letter: onely forgot, perhaps, 
one thing: w is you desird to know what kind of Book it was yt Hen 
Herringman or his man publishd under the name of Miscellany-Poems: 
they are almost all old, as I am informd; & have been most of them printed 
before. One or two of My Lord Roscomons excepted. No body vallues 
them; nor woud you, yourselfe, as my Friends tell me. I gave your ser- 
vice to Congreve; who is since gone out of Town for a moneth or six 
weekes. No newes, I thinke: that of the Ships is at a stand. We have 
lost about forty or fifty; including the Dutch Merchants: de Tourvilles 
letter to his King sayes he has destroyd Seaven Dutch & English men of 
warr; & that he is still in pursuit of merchants ships. Huy, I thinke I 
told you is taken; & so is Darmstead neere Francfort: the Dauphin & 
Lorge are gone to find Louis of Baden, who is not above 24 thousand 
strong: Saxony will not joine him, unless he may command: & in proba- 
bility, has taken French money, to lye still. The Confederacy totters; for 
the Emperour is inclind to treat; but France will grant no Cessation in 
the meane time. All things favour the Monarch, who pushes round him: 
& our Fleet yesterday was in Torbay: no newes of Rook since his last 
letter we ghess him gone for Ireland, with the remainder of his scatterd 
covey. 
I am Sir, 
Your most Faithfull Servant 
John Dryden. 

Thursday 

For William Walsh Esq 

Att Abberley neere Worcester 

These. 

To be left at the posthouse in 

Worcester, & thence conveyd.°® 


If, as Professor Ward suggests, this letter was written on August 
17, 1693, there are immediate difficulties when it is taken in con- 


5 Ibid., pp. 56-7. 
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nection with the following one, which is dated “ Aug. 30th ” [1693], 
and is written to Tonson from Clapton Manor in Northampton- 
shire, where Dryden had gone when he finally obtained his place 
in the coach. From this letter we learn that Tonson had accom- 
panied Dryden to Tichmarsh, and Dryden begins with an apology 
for his long delay in writing to thank Tonson for this act of friend- 
ship.® He then goes on to say, “I have translated six hunderd lines 
of Ovid,” * and a little farther on says, “I have been but thrice at 
Tichmarsh, of which you were with me once.”* He adds that 
about a fortnight ago he received news by letter, news of London, 
and of a kind that he would certainly have imparted to his book- 
seller on the journey or before had it been known to him then.® 

Let us now examine the information in Letter 25. It is dated 
“Thursday.” If it was actually the 17th. of August that he wrote, 
it means that Dryden could not have left London for Tichmarsh 
until August 21 at the earliest, for he tells us that there were no 
places in the coach until the next week, so the following Monday 
would presumably be the earliest he could get off. Letter 64 tells us 
that it took two days to travel by coach between Tichmarsh and 
London,’® which would put Dryden and Tonson in Tichmarsh no 
earlier than the evening of August 22. Yet the tone of Letter 26 
is not compatible with that of one written but eight days after his 
arrival. His apology would not have been quite so abject ; he would 
not have said “ but thrice at Tichmarsh ” if he had been there every 
other day since his arrival of Clapton Manor. Finally, he would 
not have mentioned a two-week-old letter in those terms. 

Professor Ward arrives at his date of August 17, 1693 from the 
statement contained in Letter 25, “our Fleet yesterday was in 
Torbay: . . .”, for the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1693, 
records that the fleet dropped anchor in Torbay on August 16.™* 
However, another interpretation is possible. The Calendar quotes 


*“T am ashamd of my self, that I am so much behind hand with you in 
kindness.” Ibid., p. 58. 

Ibid. Ibid. 

*“ About a fortnight ago I had an intimation from a friend by letter, 
That one of the Secretaryes, I suppose Trenchard had informd the Queen, 
that I had abusd her Government, (those were the words) in my Epistle 
to my Lord Radclyffe; & that thereupon, she had commanded her Historio- 
grapher Rymer, to fall upon my Playes; w he assures me is now doeing.” 


Tdid., pp. 58-9. 
1° Tbid., pp. 118-9. 11 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1693, p. 270. 
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letters sent to the Admirals of the Fleet on July 7 *?* which show 
that the fleet had entered Torbay harbor some days earlier. It was 
ordered to sea with all possible haste on July 11,'* orders which 
were repeated on July 14,"* and on July 16, 1693.2> It had appar- 
ently sailed by July 22, when dispatches are recorded from the fleet 
at sea.*® 

In the statement in the letter Dryden does not say that the fleet 
had arrived. The passage betrays impatience at the presence of 
the fleet there when it was needed elsewhere, for he writes, “ All 
things favour the Monarch, who pushes round him: & our Fleet 
yesterday was in Torbay: ...” The repeated orders to the Ad- 
mirals are most urgent in tone, one even stating that if the wind 
was adverse, that the ships try to “ tide it out of the channel,” ?” a 
highly dangerous maneuver, The continued delay must have been 
the talk of the town, and Dryden apparently is here reflecting the 
popular irritation. 

There is further evidence favoring the date in July. Dryden 
mentions the capture of Huy, the report of which reached Lon- 
don on July 18.** Rooke’s defeat, mentioned in the letter, occurred 
on June 6,’° and by August 1, he had been sent to Gibraltar.” 

It may be objected that Dryden says he had already told Walsh 
of Huy’s defeat, which would have meant a letter to Walsh dated 
not earlier than July 18. But this is by no means an impossibility. 
Walsh had written to Dryden for his help in obtaining the post of 
Teller of the Exchecquer, and in view of the importance of the 
business to Walsh, Dryden must, out of common courtesy, have 
kept him well posted, The position was actually given to Henry 
Carey, who was sworn in on July 17,”* and Dryden wrote on Thurs- 
day, the day after he heard about it, to tell Walsh of the disappoint- 
ment. The only Thursday which falls between the appointment of 
Carey and the receipt of the news of Huy’s defeat on the one hand, 
and the departure of the fleet from Torbay on the other, was July 
20, 1693, and this, therefore, and not August 17, must be the real 
date of this letter. 

Henry Hitcu ApAmMs 

Cornell University 


12 Ibid., p. 216. 18 Ibid., p. 227. 
18 Tbid., p. 220. 16 Ibid., p. 232. 18 Ward, op. cit., p. 166, 
14 Tbid., p. 225. 1 Ibid., p. 216. 1° Thid, 


2° Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1693, p. 231. 
22 Ward, op. cit., p. 165. 
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SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OF 1945-1948? 


A number of important books in the linguistic field have come 
out, or have become available, since I printed my last survey.’ 
Perhaps the most useful of them, to the beginner at least, is Pro- 
fessor E. H. Sturtevant’s Introduction to Linguistic Science.* The 
author in his Preface tells us that “this volume is intended for 
readers with no previous knowledge of linguistics,” and he has 
obviously tried hard to make his presentation of the subject as 
simple and untechnical as he could. Occasionally, however, his own 
special interests lead him to take up matters hardly suitable for a 
book of this kind. Thus, sections 233-234 deal with the Hittite 
connective particles ta, su, and nu, and with their equivalents in 
the Indo-European languages, a special problem beautifully pre- 
sented and of great importance and interest to Indo-Europeanists, 
but heavy going for beginners. We are told that “technical terms 
have generally been avoided . . . and such technical terms as 
seemed necessary have been explained ” (Preface), but this promise 
is not always carried out; thus, few novices would understand what 
Sturtevant means by “ personal nouns” (p. 159), a locution not 
familiar to the general reader yet left unexplained. In general, 
however, the author succeeds in what he is trying to do, and his 
book is the best thing we have to put in the hands of students in 
their first year of graduate work. The following comments on 
various details may prove useful when the book is revised: 


P. ix: the phonetic symbols [a] and [i], though used in the book, are 
not listed. P. 10: the description of the glottal stop leaves much to be 
desired. The author evidently does not realize that it is the stoppage, 
not the release of this stoppage, that makes the articulation a stop; indeed, 
he describes the glottal stop as “a slight cough,” heard when “ the vocal 
cords are suddenly drawn apart.” But in the English particles yep and 
nope (where p symbolizes the glottal stop) the release is not heard at all, 
and it would manifestly be wrong to describe this articulation as “a 
slight cough.” P. 11: English sh is not made with “an incomplete 


1 This survey is restricted to books sent to MLN for review. 
2 MLN Lx (1945) 535-568. Several books published before 1945 but not 
then accessible to me because of the war have now reached me and are 


included in the present survey. 
® Yale Univ. Press: New Haven, 1947. Pp. x+ 173. $3. 
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closure between the front surface of the tongue and the hard palate,” a 
description more nearly applicable to Swedish sk. For a better description 
of sh, see my Phonology of Modern Icelandic, p. 11. 

Pp. 11-15: here the author treats stop articulation at some length, but 
his analysis suffers from the same deficiencies that we noted in his descrip- 
tion of the glottal stop. He divides a stop into three parts (see p. 14 
top), but is compelled to admit that only one of these, the stoppage or, 
as he puts it, “the central period during which the breath is held,” is 
indispensable. Stops not preceded by an implosion or succeeded by an 
explosion he regards as defective. Thus, he tells us that “ English [b] 
as well as [p] lacks one or more of its parts in certain positions” (p. 12 
bottom), and later he writes of “ partial p’s” and of a b which may be 
“more or less complete” (p. 15 top). In other cases he simply ignores 
familiar articulations. Thus, the description he gives of intervocalie [p] 
holds good of the fortis but not of the lenis, which lacks the explosive 
release that Sturtevant makes an integral part of the phoneme. How 
much simpler and sounder it would all be if the author identified the 
stop with the stoppage, and explained the so-called implosion and explosion, 
not as parts one and three of the stop, parts which, oddly enough, may fail 
to put in an appearance, but as transition sounds, made in shifting to and 
from the phoneme. 

P. 13: the m in words like rhythm and bottom is hardly sonantal, but 
is preceded by schwa. P. 15: the [i] in the transcription of spin and pin 
is a mistake for [1]. P. 17: in saying that “the vowel phoneme [1] is 
eliminated ” the author confuses sign with sound. The phonetic analysis 
expressed by [ij] makes the “long e” a diphthong the first element of 
which is identified with the “ short i.” 

P. 23 (note 7): the change of prehistoric Greek s to h before vowels 
presumably took place by lenition; that is, the articulation became loose 
and lax, and no such stage as [x] is to be presumed. If the sound under- 
went velarization, one would expect this to occur only before back vowels, 
but actually the quality of the vowel had nothing to do with the sound- 
change. The use of the Semitic letter cheth to represent the lenited s 
points at most to an articulation like that of ch in German ich, though 
surely much more open. P. 27: the Germanic runes are now no longer 
derived from the Greek alphabet. As Arthur Nordén puts it (Berichte eur 
Runenforschung 1, 26), “. . . herrscht Einigkeit dariiber, dass die Runen- 
schrift auf der Grundlage irgendeines norditalischen Alphabets .. . ge- 
schaffen wurde.” P. 36: the “arrowhead pointing to the left” actually 
points to the right, presumably by misprint. I note other misprints on 
pp. 49, 131, and 160. The transcription of the y of fancy etc. with [i] 
instead of [1] is unorthodox, but may be deliberate. See p. 17. 

On p. 88 and elsewhere the author uses the technical term pre-Germanic 
in a way surely unusual if not indeed individual. He says, “ pre-Germanic 
seems to have changed hwedwor [‘ four’] to fedwdr by anticipation of the 
inherited f of the next numeral.” The form hwedwoér (better xwedwodr) 
is here called pre-Germanic even though it exemplifies both the first or 
Germanic consonantal sound-shift and Vernerian voicing. If this form is 
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pre-Germanic, what further changes are needed to make it Germanic? 
Be it added that the change of aw to f is an easy one, phonetically, and 
occurs in other Germanic words, as oven. In the present case, the phonetic 
tendency might have been reinforced by dissimilation: ww..w became 
f..w. The f of the next numeral may have played a part too, but its 
influence is not needed to explain the change. 

P. 94: the connexion of beer with brew is not now in favor with the 
etymologists, who prefer to connect beer with OE béow ‘barley’ and to 
explain the word as naming in the first place a drink made from barley. 
P. 136: in the second Cicero quotation licet may be rendered with ‘ let,’ 
by contrast with the licet of the Ovid quotation, where the meaning is 
clearly ‘though. P. 147: Pwyll does not exemplify initial [pw], as the 
w here has the value [u]. P. 158: the proto-Germanic word for ‘ father’ 
was not fader but fader, or perhaps preferably fabér; one’s choice depends 
on what one means by proto-. 


Another useful book is The Ozford Dictionary of English 
Christian Names. The compiler has contributed a 26-page intro- 
ductory essay divisible into two parts: first, some account of the 
various systems of name-giving (e.g. Semitic, Greek, Roman, 
Germanic) which lie behind the heterogeneous mass of given names 
in use today; and secondly, a short historical sketch of English 
name-giving, starting with Old English names and coming down 
to “ Modern Eclecticism.” The articles of the dictionary proper 
may likewise be described as short essays. In each the history of 
the name is traced, with special attention to its history in English 
use. A valuable feature is the list of early English spellings (with 
sources specified) at the end of many of the articles. 

Unluckily the book is deficient on the etymological side. In 
her preface the author rightly points out that previous works on 
given names “ are for the most part almost valueless.” This cannot 
be said of her book, but its etymologies must be used with the 
greatest caution, as she seems to have little control of the material 
and relies on earlier etymologists who in some cases (e. g., Férste- 
mann) enjoy little or no authority. It is impossible in the space 
at my disposal to point out more than a few of the bad or doubtful 
etymologies given in this book. The following samples will have 
to serve: 


Aine, Aithne: this name has no connection with “Celt Aodhnait, f. dim 
of Aodh, ‘ fire,’” as the palatalization reveals. The name-forms are mere 


‘Compiled by E. G. Withycombe. Oxford Univ. Press: New York, 1947. 
Pp. xxxviii + 142. $3.00. 
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variants of Irish eithne ‘kernel, fruit,’ also used as a woman’s name. 
This use is ancient; the proper name appears in Old Icelandic as HOna. 
The modern English Edna may be the same name, although Dinneen says 
that Hithne is often englished as Annie. Here and elsewhere Miss Withy- 
combe uses Celtic for Irish or Welsh, a practice as objectionable as it 
would be to label a distinctively English name (like Hdward) simply 
Germanic. Such labels make a false impression, giving rise as they do 
to wrong ideas about the age and distribution of the name. 

Alfred: the French forms mentioned do not go back to the latinized and 
bookish Aluredus (i.e., Aluredus), but to OE Alfred, the f of which was 
pronounced [v]; the final d of the English name was soon lost (by way 
of 8) in the mouths of Frenchmen. The [f] of modern English Alfred is 
presumably a spelling pronunciation. 

Asketil, Anketil: “OE Oscytel and Norse Asketel . . . were superseded 
by the Norman forms Ansketil, Anketil . . . which exhibit typical Fr 
nasalization.” But there is nothing French about this nasalization (other 
than the spelling). The as- of the Scandinavian form was originally ans- 
and when the m was lost the preceding vowel became nasalized in Scandi- 
navian speech; the Normans simply kept this pronunciation, indicating it 
orthographically with an n. 

Bardolph: “OGer Berhtolf, compound of berhta ‘bright,’ and wulfa 
‘wolf.’” This etymology is obviously wrong. Bardolph is to be explained 
as a dissimilated variant of Baldwulf. It will be noted that Miss Withy- 
combe gives the supposed etymon as Old German, without making it clear 
that the two elements of which it is composed are given, not in their Old 
German form but in their Germanic stem form. This practice, which she 
follows throughout, is very misleading, particularly so since the stem 
forms given are nearly always hypothetical reconstructions, not forms 
actually recorded. 

Berenger: here and elsewhere Miss Withycombe works with a ghost word 
gairu ‘spear’ which got into learned literature by a misreading of a 
Gothic text. The second element of Berenger is Old German ger ‘ spear,’ 
going back to Germanic *gaizaz. 

Brunhild, Brynhild: “probably a compound of OGer brunja ‘breast’ and 
hild ‘battle.’” The first element actually means, not breast but corslet. 
Its Old German form was not brunja but brunnia, cognate with OE byrne, 
Icelandic brynja, and Gothic brunjo. The word is usually connected with 
Old Irish bruinne ‘ breast’ and explained as a Celtic contribution to the 
Germanic vocabulary. 

Eric: “ONorse Eyrekr, MNorse Eirik, Ger Erich; the second element is 
the common Teutonic root meaning ‘rule, government,’ the first is doubt- 
ful.” Almost everything about this etymological statement is unfortunate. 
The form Eyrekr, presented as the oldest and therefore presumably the 
closest to the original, is in fact late and without etymological value. 
The second element, cognate with Gothic reiks, means ‘ruler,’ not ‘rule, 
government.’ It is to be identified with the element -ria# in Gaulish personal 
names, an element cognate with Latin rex. Under Frederic and else- 
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where Miss Withycombe gives to the element the erroneous form ricja 
as well as an erroneous meaning; sometimes, however, as under Godric, 
she isolates the form correctly but gives to it the erroneous meaning 
‘powerful.’ The first element ei-, which she marks “ doubtful,” is in fact 
reasonably clear. In all likelihood it goes back to an earlier ein- (compare 
Einarr), the n of which was lost before r. See A. Noreen, Altisl. Gram. 
(4th ed.), p. 220. As a word it means ‘one’ but as a name-element may 
have meant ‘ unique’ or the like. 

Goodeth: the second element here, as also under Edith, is identified with 
OE guth ‘ war,’ but under Aldith its form is more correctly given as gyth 
(a derivative of guth). But even this form is not quite right; since it 
does not occur except in composition, it should be written -gyth. In one 
of these entries the corresponding name-element in the other Germanic 
dialects should have been mentioned. 


The English often go wrong when it comes to American usage, 
and one is therefore not surprised to find Miss Withycombe making 
slips in this matter. In her introduction she says (p. xxxiv), 
Besides the common Old Testament names there are others which have 
taken firm root in America, such as Ira, Seth, Jedediah, Elihu; and the 


commoner ones, Abraham, Adam, Isaac, Benjamin, Samuel, Daniel, &c., 
which are now rare in England, are still in general use in the USA. 


Of all these names, only the last three are now much used in this 
country, I should say; the others occur rarely, except in certain 
families where they are traditional. Much the same applies to 
Chauncey, Cyrus, and Dwight, names which Miss Withycombe 
records respectively as in “ general use,” “regularly used,” and 
“common ” in the United States. 

Vol. XIX of the English Place-Name Society series > maintains 
the high standards set in the earlier volumes, despite the death of 
Sir Allen Mawer, the senior general editor. This volume is 
appropriately dedicated “to the memory of Walter W. Skeat, who, 
in his Place-names of Cambridgeshire (1901), laid the foundations 
of modern Place-name study.” Certain details which for one reason 
or another need attention are commented on below: 


Pp. xxii-xxiii: The terms Anglo-Norman, French, Norman-French, and 
Norman seem to be used interchangeably, perhaps for stylistic reasons. 
But it may be that the author makes some distinctions in meaning here. 
If so, the reader should be given some clue. If not, it would be more 
scientific to stick to a single term, preferably French. P. xxx: the two 


5 P. H. Reaney, The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely. 
Cambridge Univ. Press: London, 1943. Pp. lxii + 396. 23s. 6d. 
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footnotes are not numbered. P. xxxiii: OE long a is left out. P. xxxvi: 
fricative or stop pronunciation of A (in the combination hw) is not prop- 
erly described as “over-aspiration.” P. 13: the discussion of Ouse and 
Wissey fails to deal with the ss, which must be explained if the identifica- 
tion is to be established. Pp. 15 ff.: only the form Staven is dealt with, 
the older Stan and the later Stern being passed over, although the modern 
Starnea ‘Starn river’ obviously goes back to Stern. In my opinion the 
oldest form, Upstancote, should be made the point of departure. This is 
to be analyzed as ‘the stone cottage upstream,’ the element stan going 
back to OE st@n-, a variant of st@nen-, ‘of stone.’ Both Staven and Stern 
may go back to the full form st@nen-, by a dissimilation which changed 
the first » to v in the one case, to r in the other. The e of Stern may 
represent OE @ or it may be a modern spelling for a before r. 

P. 38: The development of the long vowel of Cambridge is not satisfac- 
torily explained as “a nasalising and a lengthening.” Actually the short 
vowel was diphthongized to au before the nasal; later, the wu was lost 
before the labial, m, but what was left of the diphthong (viz., the a) 
continued to be held as long as the whole diphthong had been; in other 
words, the @ underwent lengthening. P. 58: perhaps Melbourn means 
‘babbling brook’ (cf. OE meldian ‘tell, reveal’). P. 60: Mettle hardly 
shows “development of 0 to e” but rather substitution of e for o, by con- 
tamination of late ME moot with meeting, or with the verb meet. P. 79: 
in Orwell the OE synonyms 6r and ord may have been used interchange- 
ably; one can see no reason for the loss of d before w. 

P. 140: the criticism of Anderson seems pointless. Between “he takes 
it to be OE flémena-dic ‘ fugitives’ dyke,’” and “more probably we have 
to start with OE flémena-dic ‘dyke of the fugitives,’” the difference is 
too slight to matter. P. 166: the first element of Drayton may go back 
to OE dreg in the unrecorded sense ‘ water-course.’ The corresponding 
Icelandic word drag has this sense in the plural. P. 198: EME is a 
misprint for EModH. P. 200: since the first element of Mettleham never 
has d, it can hardly be identified with middle. The 17th century Meatlam 
points to a long vowel, and Mettle- may go back to an unrecorded OE 
mé@tla ‘dreamer.’ P. 205: the t¢ of creast may have arisen quite inde- 
pendently of crest; compare hest, OE hé@s. 

P. 217: the first element of Chettisham hardly goes back to OE Cett, 
since no forms with ¢¢ occur until the end of the 15th century. One is 
also reluctant to explain the forms in Chedes- as “due to voicing of 
intervocalic t,” in the absence of parallels. P. 221 (top): OE stunt is 
cognate with Icelandic stuttr ‘ short, short-spoken ’ and MHG stunz ‘ short.’ 
The OE meaning ‘foolish’ seems clearly to be a secondary development, 
and the Cambridgeshire ‘ blunt of manner, steep’ may well be a survival 
from ancient times. 

P. 223: for Germanic read German. P. 225 (bottom): the metathetic 
form of aspe would be apse, not apes, and this etymology of Apes must be 
rejected. Why not ape’s? P. 226: chain for chair or chare is probably a 
ease of dissimilation, arising in names like March Chare, Chair Farm, 
Chairbridge. See p. 254, where the change is wrongly stigmatized as a 


3 
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“corruption.” P. 231: one cannot accept the connection made between 
Grunty and “the Teutonic stem grunpo,” in spite of the 17th-century 
d-spelling. P. 238: Stoubrigge 1417 may be for Stonbrigge by misreading 
but hardly by any phonetic process, since ou, if genuine, is a diphthong. 
P. 289 (footnote): the oldest form, Burbech, may be “a bad one” but 
it is supported by Burbech 1840, and possibly its first element goes back 
to OE bir ‘ cottage.’ If so, the current Bird- is a blend of Bud- and Bur-. 


Max Forster’s huge book, Der Flussname Themse und seine 
Sippe,® is a masterpiece of its kind. It abounds in good things and 
in particular it serves to supplement and correct E. Ekwall’s pioneer 
book on English river-names (see MLN XLIV 503 f.). The 
subtitle, “ Studien zur Anglisierung keltischer Eigennamen und zur 
Lautchronologie des Altbritischen,” brings out the scope and im- 
portance of the work better than does its title. According to the 
title-page, these studies were read to the Bavarian Academy at a 
meeting held on Jan. 15, 1927, but presumably only the nucleus of 
the book was then presented. As it now stands, the work falls into 
two parts: an “Allgemeiner Teil” (pp. 1-366), divided into 
seven chapters;* and a “ Spezieller Teil” (pp. 367-764), divided 
into 15 chapters, most of which are devoted each to a single 
river-name. Then come three appendices (pp. 765-841), a section 
of “ Nachtrige und Besserungen ” (pp. 842-857) ; five word-indices 
(pp. 858-937), the last two of which are misnumbered; and a 
“ Sachregister ” (pp. 938-951). 

It is impossible, in the space at my disposal, to signalize the 
many contributions to knowledge made in this admirable work. 
I must restrict myself to points on which I cannot agree with the 
author, and to the correction of slips, together with occasional 
additions to the material which the author has brought together: 


P. 45: To Shakespeare’s Herford add Harford Co. in Maryland. Pp. 45- 
47: the theory of “ Verstirkung” which Forster here sets up seems to 
me dubious. In all the examples which he lists as sure cases, the medial 


® Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phi- 
losophisch-historische Abteilung, Jahrgang 1941, Band I. Miinchen, 1941 
[actually published in April, 1942]. Pp. xii + 951. 

™The chapter headings are: 1. Verhaltnis von Fluss- und Ortsname; 
2. Sprachliche Herkunft der ne. Flussnamen; 3. Nach welchen Eigen- 
schaften kénnen Fliisse benannt werden? 4. Ziele und Aufgaben der Fluss- 
namenforschung; 5. Die Erforschung der Geschichte der Flussnamenformen ; 
6. Flexion und Genus der ae. Flussnamen; 7. Bisherige Forschung. The 
seventh chapter is primarily a critique of Ekwall’s book. 
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velar nasal can be explained as a product of dissimilation, n..n becoming 
ng..n. P. 48: the explanation given for Ripponden is puzzling; the ME 
form has no “voraufgehendes p” whieh would cause “ Assimilation des 
Anlautes” of the medial element burne. One can only say that the 
16th-century form Rybonden shows loss of r (presumably by assimilation), 
and the modern form shows an unexplained unvoicing of the earlier b. 
The discussion of Okéhampton should include a cross-reference to p. 65. 
The form Tenbury is best explained, not as a case of “ doppelte” assimila- 
tion, but as a case in which md became nd by place-assimilation, and ndb 
then became nb by loss of d in the heavy consonant group. P. 58: the 
discussion of Yielden should include a cross-reference to p. 55. 

P. 64 footnote: Shakespeare’s rimes key: survey and key: may are 
normal; the modern pronunciation of key had not then come in; see 
NED. P. 70: here and elsewhere the author credits the Norman scribes 
with introducing “einen wahllosen Wechsel zwischen t und th” which 
actually goes much further back; confusion between ¢ and th is a charac- 
teristic of Latin orthography from post-classical times and flourished 
throughout the Middle Ages; one is not surprised to find it infecting 
vernacular orthography as well. P. 75 bottom: OE Lygeanbyrg failed to 
become ModE *Lingbury because there was no n in the second element to 
produce dissimilation (see my comments above on “ Verstirkung”). P. 97, 
note 3: one must be skeptical of Férster’s connection of OE scytere etc. 
with: MHG schiitte ‘rubbish,’ since no such word occurs in English (the 
OE word means ‘ shooter’). Ekwall is probably right in explaining the 
rounded vowel in some of the names as due to influence from initial sh. 
A cross-reference to p. 331, note 4 would have been desirable. 

P. 107: the author’s theories about linguistic change leave me wholly 
skeptical. There is surely no reason to believe that an Unterschicht would 
have more progressive tendencies than an Oberschicht. True aristocracies 
normally feel free to speak as they please; they set the styles while the 
rest conform, in speech as in other matters. Linguistic change does not 
have to start at the bottom; it may just as well start at the top. We 
know little about such things, of course, but Férster’s speculations here 
seem out of place as well as unconvincing. 

P. 157 (see also p. 844): the critical spirit which elsewhere makes 
Férster’s approach so fruitful here fails him; he accepts without question 
Pedersen’s statement (Vergl. Gram. I 21) that Irish rén and rét go back 
to OE hrén and réd respectively. This is the more surprising in that 
Forster, as an Anglicist, might be expected to see at once what is wrong 
with these connections. As regards rén ‘seal,’ this word, by virtue of its 
meaning, obviously cannot be linked with OE hrdn ‘reindeer.’ It can be 
linked with OE hron ‘whale,’ since this word seems sometimes to be 
applied to other sea-beasts (see Toller, Supplement, s.v.). But hron has a 
short vowel. The long vowel of the Irish word may be explained on the 
theory that rén got into Irish, not directly from English, but by way of 
Old Welsh, where the o would undergo lengthening. As for rét ‘ way,’ 
which answers to MWelsh rhavd ‘ course,’ Férster recognizes the phonetic 
difficulty involved in the connection with OE rdd ‘riding, raid,’ but he 
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ignores the semantic difficulties, which are prohibitive. Like many others, 
he simply puts back into medieval English the modern meaning (first 
recorded from the year 1596). His argument that “der Brite kein langes 
a mehr hatte” and therefore in adopting the OE word rdd substituted his 
long open o for the OE long a reads very strangely indeed, since he has 
just told us (in his discussion of the river-name Tone) of the rise of a 
long @ in Old Welsh! In truth, Olrish rét ‘way’ and MWelsh rhawd 
‘course’ cannot be connected with OE rdéd (modern road) but must be 
explained otherwise. They may go back to an IE réth-, lengthened grade 
of the base reth- ‘run,’ a connection which would explain the Welsh mean- 
ing ‘ course’ well enough. 

P. 198: the river-name Derwent, and the surnames Carey, Chew, and 
Clow, are in D. Jones, Engl. Pron. Dict. P. 260, note 1: the discussion 
of the name of the Ests is inadequate; see my paper in Speculum vii1 67 ff. 
Pp. 262-263 footnote (see also p. 848): the long discussion of the names 
in Alfred’s account of Wulfstan’s voyage includes various dubious assump- 
tions; thus, that the Cotton scribe knew nothing of contemporary Scandi- 
navian geographical names and copied mechanically what he saw before 
him, a theory which makes his accurate reproduction of certain Scandi- 
navian pronunciations of his own day mere accidents. One objects, too, 
to the author’s belief that the English had no words of their own for 
Scandinavia or its parts, even when they themselves lived in Scandinavia, 
a period which Forster calls a “ kontinentale Entlehnungszeit” (p. 262 
bottom). His excellent suggestion that the L@land of the Cotton text goes 
back to an Alfredian *Léaland he himself rejects, because it would repre- 
sent a “borrowing” of the sixth century or earlier! Now and then he 
simply ignores the late date of the Cotton text; thus, in saying that 
OE Blécinga-ég “setzt voraus, dass urnord. et schon im 9. Jahrhundert 
zu aschwed. @ monophthongiert war.” 

P. 332, note 3: to the list of words which were inflected both strong 
and weak should be added a few examples, at least, of proper names, as 
the Hrépel and Hré@dla of Beowulf; see MP xt 16 bottom. P. 374 top: 
the n of Tanfield (for Tamfield) is hardly an example of assimilation, 
since f after all is a labial, not a dental, and a labiodental m would still 
be an m, not an n. P. 382, note 1: one or more words have dropped out 
of the sentence after the dash. 

Pp. 405 ff.: the discussion of the medieval forms of Tamar is not very 
enlightening. The “altenglische Normalform” was doubtless Tamer, as 
Férster says, but when he adds, “alter Tamar,” one is not sure just what 
he means. The oldest recorded form in English is Tamur, from a docu- 
ment of the late 10th century. Férster thinks the wu of this form a scribal 
error for a, and this apparently leads him to conclude that Tamar was 
an OE form actually once on record though miscopied. If so, the -ar 
(instead of -er) presumably reflected the leveling of unstrest vowels for 
which there is good evidence in the late 10th century; see my paper in 
the Curme Volume (1930), pp. 110 ff. -Certainly we have no reason to 
think that an early OE form *7amar existed. By Alfred’s day, in all 
likelihood, this name had reached the stage Tamr, though it continued to 


at 
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be spelt Zamer; see Luick, Gram., p. 317. This stage is reflected, I think, 
in ME Tamre (presumably an oblique case-form in origin), a form not 
properly explained as “ franzésiert.” ME Tambre likewise seems to be a 
native form; see Jordan-Matthes, MH. Gram., p. 187. The forms Tanbre 
and Tandre, however, are obviously gallicized. 

P. 532: a spelling pronunciation of Esther too is often heard nowadays. 
P. 555: one can hardly believe that the privileges of the German mer- 
chants in London ec. 1000 were granted to them “weil man sich der 
Blutsverwandtschaft mit den Niedersachsen noch bewusst war.” P. 590, 
note 1: the Leningrad MS of Bede’s History likewise has i, not y, in the 
Lichfield name, according to O. S. Anderson (see MLN Lx 556f.). P. 652 
footnote: Férster’s objections to the transcriptions of the voiced bilabial 
fricative now usual among the Celticists are soundly based, but his own 
transcriptions are likewise objectionable: w should not be used for a 
fricative but should be restricted to the semivowel. The regular phonetic 
symbol for the fricative is the crossed 6, and Forster actually uses this 
symbol for lenited 6 but not for lenited m, even though this had lost its 
nasalization. The unfortunate results of his w-transcription are most evi- 
dent, perhaps, on p. 680, where he speaks of a “ Reibelaut v, aus alterem 
ae. w,” with reference to the f of OE Defnas (modern Devon). Since w is 
ordinarily used to transcribe the runic letter wynn, in OE orthography, its 
use for the bilabial fricative as well is a bit confusing, to say the least. 
But. the confusion extends throughout Férster’s long discussion of the 
lenited m and makes things unduly hard for the uninitiated. 

P. 668: it is wrong to say of fricative m that “ein solcher Laut war 
aber den Angelsachsen, wie allen Germanen, véllig unbekannt.” I have 
discussed (among other things) the fricative m and fricative n of Old 
Norse in RES 111 261-266 and Iv 266-268. The fricative m of Old English 
occurs only before n, and is marked by a vacillation between m and f in 
the spelling, as in nefne or nemne ‘except.’ In prehistoric times English 
presumably had a fricative m (later lost) in words like fif ‘ five.’ P. 704: 
it is incredible that the English “ apperceived ” a British nasalized a as 
their own @; such a nasal or nasalized a would have been equated rather 
with OE a or o. P. 706: in spite of the author’s theories, the name Devon 
evidently came into English early. The want of an m-spelling presumably 
means that in this word the fricative lost its nasalization early. One may 
conjecture that this was due to the fact that another nasal immediately 
followed. If so, the loss of nasality can be explained as a case of dissimi- 
lation: nasal plus nasal became oral plus nasal. No such change can be 
postulated for English, where, as we have seen, fricative m occurs only 
before n. We are driven to conclude, then, that it was in British speech 
that lenited m early lost its nasality in the position immediately before n. 
I have noted misprints on pp. 6, 12, 17, 24, 56, 99, 133, 160, 195, 223, 259, 
269, 395, 405, 494, 565, 585, 594, 601, 677, 697, 714. 


Professor Massey’s study ® is the first instalment of a “ wider 
survey which is promised in the title” (Preface). It makes a 


®B. W. A. Massey, Fish-Names in the British Commonwealth and the 


~ 
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marked contrast with Max Forster’s study of river-names by virtue 
of its brevity. The author manages to get a great deal into a very 
small space, though he is far from having exhausted the subject. 
His devices for condensation are a bit confusing at times, and his 
lists and statistical tables might have been arranged better, but 
the material is there, and can be examined with profit, once one has 
learned the complexities of his system of presentation. He sum- 
marizes his conclusions thus: 


. we see an island with rivers and lakes abounding in fishes, now scien- 
tifically distinguished into 43 species, to which have in course of time 
been given 39 distinctive, and usually monosyllabic, English names. Only 
2 of these seem to have been brought by the fifth-century Germanic invaders 
from their earlier continental homes. ... The names which the early 
English gave are found .. . to be drawn from several linguistic sources, 
and, when decipherable, to have originally been descriptive of the bearer’s 
colour ..., appearance... , action... , or habit ...; or sometimes 
metaphorical, recalling a spike, a slug, or a shadow ... (pp. 60-61). 


It is to be hoped that the author will continue his investigations, 
and that the remaining instalments will be presented in fuller and 
more readable form. 

Professor Ekwall’s monograph® shows the mastery of the 
material and the capacity for significant generalization which was 
to be expected of the author. The work falls into four chapters. 
The first and longest of these lists and discusses the “ Old English 
baptismal names in post-Conquest London” (pp. 1-90). Chapter 
two deals with “the exchange of Old English or Old Scandinavian 
names for Norman-French ” (pp. 91-117). Chapter three takes up 
“ by-names and surnames” (pp. 118-178), and the last chapter is 
made up of a number of “phonological notes” (pp. 179-197). 
Appended to this chapter is a generalization about London English 
of the greatest importance for historians of our language. I quote 
the last sentence (p. 198): 

The probability appears to be that London English had reached the Middle 
English stage about the time of the Conquest, and that the boundary line 


between Old and Middle English, so far as spoken London English is 
concerned, should be drawn about the middle of the eleventh century. 


U. 8S. A., a Study in Semantics. I. Fresh-Water-Fish Names in the British 
Isles. Posnan Univ. Press: Posnan, 1948. Pp. 64. 

° E. Ekwall, Zarly London Personal Names. Acta Reg. Soc. Humaniorum 
Litterarum Lundensis xtim. Lund, 1947. Pp. xx + 208. 
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We have no reason to think that the English of London was at a 
stage more advanced than was the English of the rest of the 
country in the eleventh century. On the contrary, it shared the 
conservatism of the south, where linguistic change proceeded at a 
slower pace than it did in the north of England. The date 1050 
for the beginning of the Middle English period errs, if at all, on 


the conservative side.'° 
Certain details in Ekwall’s masterly book call for comment of 


one sort or another: 


P. 39: to the examples under Godleofu should be added the Chaucerian 
Godelief (C.7., B 3084); the reconstructed OE form should surely be 
Gode- rather than God-. P. 47: the form Hardelet, though marked “ sic,” 
answers to OE Heardred well enough; its J is due to dissimilation, its t to 
final unvoicing, and its medial e is best taken as a svarabhakti vowel. 
P. 106: Arturus is surely a Welsh or Breton, not a French name. Pp. 
124 ff.: the author goes too far when he interprets as inherited surnames 
certain occupational by-names. Thus, the moneyer Johannes Peucier may 
have got his by-name before he became a minter, or he may have done 
work in leather as a hobby, in which case his by-name would be bestowed 
upon him by his fellow-moneyers. Pp. 126f.: the by-name Sunessune, in 
spite of Ekwall’s “ no doubt,” was hardly pronounced “ with one stress (on 
the first syllable).” P. 137: the ME by-name Balle goes back to ON 
Balli, in my opinion. P. 147: Ekwall’s etymology of the by-name Dang (i) er 
wants plausibility, as he himself recognizes. One may suggest for source 
ON dengir ‘sharpener, hammerer,’ a word actually used as a nickname; 
the a is parallel to that of Wannoc (p. 170). P. 157: the by-name Lobbe, 
literally ‘ spider,’ if it actually refers to the man’s person, probably marks 
him not as “a lean person” but as a man with a fat body (or paunch) 
but spindly arms and legs. P. 161: the by-name Pineferding ‘ torment- 
farthing’ may be compared with pinchpenny, though pinching is a mild 
form of torment. P. 190: if y answers to OE @o, it is presumably a spell- 
ing variant of East Saxon i; see Godelif (p. 39 bottom). 


Ekwall has also published a short study called American and 
British Pronunciation,’ a somewhat expanded version of a paper 
“ read at the Anglo-American week at Uppsala in the autumn of 
1943 ” (p. 7). His study is essentially historical, and he is concern- 


1°See my paper, “When did Middle English begin?”, in the Curme 
Volume of Linguistic Studies (Baltimore, 1930), pp. 110-117. For another 
dating, based, it would seem, on the survival of traditional orthography 
rather than on the characteristics of the language as such, see A. C. 
Baugh, in A Literary History of England (New York, 1948), p. 109. 

11 The American Institute in the University of Upsala. Essays and 
Studies. ... II. Upsala, 1946. Pp. 38. 
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ed chietly to explain “the agreement between eighteenth-century 
American and British pronunciation ” (p. 30) and the differenti- 
ation which took place later on. He summarizes his conclusions as 
follows: 


. .. educated American speech was under the influence of Standard British 
all through the Colonial period . . . and shared the development of Standard 
British. ... When the Colonies became independent, the direct and close 
communication with the Mother Country ceased, and the new country even 
placed itself consciously in opposition to England and everything British, 
also as regards language. From that time on, American pronunciation 
has been on the whole independent of British; the result has been that 
American pronunciation has not come to share the development undergone 
later by Standard British, but remains at about the stage it had reached 
by the time of the Revolution... . 


In my opinion these conclusions are correct, subject to a few quali- 
fications which need not be specified here. In the course of his 
paper the author makes some statements in need of correction: 


Pp. 15 ff.: the author has missed an important feature of New England 
speech, namely, its [a] phoneme (as against the [a] of the rest of the 
country), a phoneme which differs in quality and quantity alike from 
the unrounded short o. P. 16: short [#] hardly occurs in words like 
calf, half; the vowel is long or half-long everywhere, I think. P. 20: the 
o of process (though not of progress) is often long in American speech. 
P. 23: unrounded short o is widespread, though not general, in New 
England as elsewhere. P. 25: the o of -ory is commonly [o] in America, 
though [9] may also be heard. P. 26: the r of Worcester was probably 
lost by assimilation, not by dissimilation. P. 28: the tt of bottle is not 
intervocalic; truly intervocalic ¢ (as in pity) has a lenited rather than a 
voiced pronunciation, though a secondary voicing may take place. P. 32: 
I agree with Kurath rather than with the author as regards the prevalence 
of Southern English Standard pronunciation in other parts of England 
before the nineteenth century; indeed, even in that century Southern speech 
did not become general among the gentry until late. 


On his last page the author regrets that he “had no means of 
finding out to what extent young [colonial] Americans frequented 
the universities of the Mother Country.” If The American 
Oxonian of January, 1942, had been accessible to him, he would 
have found there an enlightening paper by Willard Connely on 
“ Colonial Americans in Oxford and Cambridge.” 

After H. L. Mencken brought out the fourth edition of his 
American Language in 1936, so much new material came into his 
hands that he had to choose between a fifth edition and a series of 
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supplements. He decided upon the latter course,’* but his two 
supplementary volumes are so written that they can be read inde- 
pendently of the earlier work, although the material is presented 
under the same headings and subheadings, the first supplement 
answering to Chapters I-VI, the second to Chapters VII-XI of the 
fourth edition. In order to knit new and old together the author 
repeats himself here and there, but his repetitions (marked as such 
by brackets), all told, amount to no more than a few pages. The 
new matter consists, in part, of documents and studies in existence 
before 1936 but not then known to Mencken or used by him; in 
part, of documents and studies which have become available since 
1936. Much in the two supplements is based on the author’s own 
collections, much is based on the work of other investigators. The 
two volumes add enormously to our information about American 
speech, and must be reckoned a major contribution to the subject. 
But the richness and fulness of the presentation are not the whole 
story. As everybody knows, Menchken has the talent, not always 
found in learned writers, of making his material come alive. More- 
over, he is careful to tell us where he got his information, and his 
footnotes and indexes would do credit to the most painstaking and 
conscientious Ph. D. of the strictest school. These books, though 
meant first of all for the delectation of the general reading public, 
are duly equipped with the needful scholarly apparatus, and, along 
with the work to which they are supplementary, give us by far the 
best survey of American speech in existence. 

The following comments on matters of detail may prove useful 


for a new edition: 
SUPPLEMENT I 

P. 2: Malone’s name was Edmond, not Edmund. P. 8: an’t is the older 
spelling of aren’t (as in aren’t I?), not of ain’t. P. 11: Witherspoon’s 
“two first”? needs no sic (see I 337). P. 14: falcon still has no J in 
the speech of falconers. P. 18: the author’s spelling counselling is British! 
P. 25: Webster was right in thinking that British English would change 
more than would American, though his reasons for so thinking were poor. 
P. 27: Jones’s famous statement about Sanskrit was made in 1786, not 
1796. Pp. 62 and 107: Manly left Brown for Chicago in 1898. P. 80: 
Edgerton’s paper appeared in the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society (not Association). P. 122: one is surprised to find 


12 The American Language, Supplement I (pp. xviii + 740 + xxxv; $5) ; 
Supplement II (pp. xiv + 890 + xliii; $7.50). Knopf: New York, 1945- 
1948. 
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Mencken endorsing Bryant’s condemnation of over for more than and to 
loan for to lend. P. 137, n. 2: for Old read old. P. 146: for Anglistische 
read Englische, and, two lines below, for Sprach read Sprache. P. 155: 
the “recent Irish observer” dated the beginning of American speech 13 
years too late, a slip which Mencken might well have pointed out. P. 159 
bottom: wabble is probably from Low German, not High. P. 161: for 
round read round. 

P. 188: for Niceae read Nicaea. P. 189: what is said about dope here 
does not agree with what is said on p. 319. P. 197: bayou is from Choc- 
taw bayuk through La. French. P. 209: Sherwood meant to say that 
holpe ‘helped’ came to be pronounced hope; he hardly had the noun hope 
in mind. P. 225: for policy read police. P. 276: after hofgor add sic, 
as no such word ever existed. P. 389: lettered in swimming means not 
‘majored’ but ‘won his letter’ (i.e. won the right to wear the initial 
letter of his school). P. 395: phone and vamp are shortenings but not 
back formations. P. 407: along with words in -minded ete. words in -wide 
might have been discussed. 

P. 450: pinch ‘steal’ is not an Americanism. P. 463: carrousel is 
known to me as a French word only, whereas I have known merry-go-round 
from childhood. P. 464: commencement is not an Americanism; we got it 
from Cambridge Univ., where it is still used. The Oxford word act means 
‘public defense of a thesis,’ not ‘commencement.’ P. 468: the English 
say rubber (not Indian-rubber) as we do, though eraser may also be heard 
in both countries. Espantoon is a Baltimore word, I think; certainly it 
is not general in this country. P. 475: the NED says that serviette “has 
come to be considered vulgar” and Wyld marks it “vulg.” in his Uni- 
versal Dict. The standard English word is napkin. P. 477: the English 
now usually say ground-nut for our peanut. P. 479: in London lavatory 
is the official name for a public toilet and I have never heard it called 
“ public convenience.” P. 480: instead of char-a-banc the English some- 
times say motorcoach. P. 481: my experience has been that the English 
say scrambled eggs just as we do. The word semester should be added 
here to the list of Americanisms; the English say term (as we do too, of 
course). The DAE records blind in the sense ‘ window shade (on rollers)’ 
and gives several quotations for it, including one from Mark Twain. 
My own word is shade, but I have heard Americans say blind. See also 
PADS No. 5, p. 11, and No. 8, pp. 31 and 37. P. 482: in Richmond, 
Va. and perhaps elsewhere pavement is current in the sense ‘ sidewalk.’ 
P. 487: the British pronunciation of geyser should be given. P. 488: 
the English spell check as we do unless it is a check on a bank, P. 513: 
for advertently read inadvertently. P. 568: phrase needs no sic; see 
Hamlet u, ii, 111. P. 641: vespasienne is feminine in metropolitan France 


as well as in Canada. 


SUPPLEMENT II 
P. 4: the English stress the first, not the second syllable of deficit, 
compensate, confiscate, and demonstrate. Pp. 10 (thrice) and 12 (once): 
for Anglican read Anglian. P. 17, n. 4: most of the stage pronunciations 
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referred to as “curious specimens” are perfectly genuine old pronuncia- 
tions which survived on the stage after they had been given up by the 
general public. One of them (rallery for raillery) is marked by the NED 
as “esp. U. S.” For mourn see MLN xtvi 470 ff. P. 28, n. 2: for Vol. m 
read Vol. 1. P. 32: here and elsewhere the author speaks of “long a” 
when he seems to mean [a] or [a], not [e] or [ei]. P. 36: Colby’s 
disahster is right, since the next word begins with a vowel; his aghast, 
however, should be agahst. P. 38, line 24: for verbs read vowels. The 
statements of Bridges about the vowels of unstressed syllables should not 
have been taken seriously; Mencken is wrong in supposing that the 
“neutral ” vowel of such syllables is restricted, in this country, to “the 
Northeastern seaboard and the South.” It is general, of course, and I 
can bear witness to the fact that Mencken himself uses it. P. 44, line 18: 
for departs read depart. P. 54, line 5: .for diaphones read allophones. 
P. 70: the great vowel shift took place about 1400, not 1500. P. 72: 
another case of short e for long is the first e of lever. I heard it pro- 
nounced short by a colleague at Cornell in 1916, and got the shock of my 
life; since then I have learned that that is the usual Northern pronuncia- 
tion, though we Southerners continue to use long e, as do the British. 
P. 73: habit is an unhappy illustration here; terrible would do better, as 
its + really is “ reduced to a grunt.” P. 74: here the author’s “long a” 
means [a] in charm, calm but [9:] in salt, walk. P.75: here “broad a” 
means [9:]; according to D. Jones, the English use [9:] by preference in 
Albany and Raleigh, though the bicycle is pronounced [reli]. P. 76: for 
gagen read gagan. P. 79: D. Jones and Seaman do not agree on the 
pronunciation of stern. P. 81, line 3 from bottom: for given read giving. 

Pp. 122f.: the familiar Southern voiced s in greasy and blouse is 
hardly a usage “borrowed from below.” It is simply standard speech in 
the South as in England. Nor is the so-called dropping of the g a vul- 
garism in origin; the -in forms go back to the Middle Ages and have been 
used ever since by all levels of the population, though they now belong 
to colloquial style in those regions where they survive. P. 123: don’t 
for doesn’t may well be “ phonological.” Compare the now obsolete in’t 
for isn’t. P. 165: the yi and wi of the paradigm presumably reproduce 
the short vowel, not ee as Mencken supposes. P. 171: the name Shands is 
here misspelt Shand; elsewhere (pp. 354 and 544, as well as in the index) 
it appears as Shanks. P. 172: though I am a native of Mississippi, jimmy- 
jawed is not familiar to me, but it is familiar to my wife, who was born 
and brought up in Richmond, Va. P. 195: egal is the old form of the 
word; equal is a modern latinization of it. As for buer, this seems to 
answer to French beurre; certainly it can hardly be called a “curious 
pronunciation ” of butter. P. 234: the reference for Kenny’s paper is 
wanting. P. 242, line 29: the printer seems to have got into trouble here. 

P. 284: installment is out of place here, as the ll appears in install; 
the British write instalment (contrary to Websterian precept) because 
they write instal (or used to). In other words, a suffix which begins 
with a consonant does not cause doubling. P. 285: the noun practise is 
a noun use of the verb; it does not “descend from an earlier practic” but 
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replaced practic. The verb was taken from French, where it has now 
died out, having been replaced by pratiquer. P. 286: British spelling is 
used in the magazine Vogue. P. 314: desert (verb) and dessert are surely 
homonyms in “General American” as well as in British use, or, rather, 
they are homophones. P. 319: for forci read foci. P. 359: dampened is 
not a dialectal form. P. 360: dove is not an old preterit, but an analogical 
formation. P. 362: woken is standard English. P. 364: the discussion 
of used to is unsatisfactory; in particular, Mencken seems to think that the 
pronunciation [ju: ste] is dialectal, whereas it is actually standard both 
in America and in England. P. 366: for habben read habban. P. 369, n. 5, 
line 4: for plural read pronoun. P. 372: we have no reason to think that 
French c’est moi had anything to do with the rise of English it is me or 
Danish det er mig. 

P. 410: the change of Kaufmann to Coffman does not exemplify the 
change of au to aw. P. 416, n. 3, line 2: for in read is. P. 470: nine 
presidents (not three) had “surnames as given names,” though perhaps 
Wilson should not be counted, as Woodrow was only his middle name. 
P. 479: Keturah, the name of one of Abraham’s wives, is out of place in 
a list of invented names. P. 497: Thusnelda, the name of the wife of 
Arminius, the greatest of all Germanic heroes, is a fine old historical name, 
even if one little used nowadays. P. 590: the author here shows himself 
strangely confused about the Trinity; Emmanuel names the Second, not 
the First Person, and Holy Spirit is the name of the Third Person, not 
the Second. P. 591: the Methodists (though not the other denominations 
mentioned) use saints’ names freely, as also names like Trinity. 


During the period under review Numbers 3 to 10 of the Publi- 
cation of the American Dialect Society (abbreviated PADS) came 
out.4* Of these, No. 4 is not linguistic and will not be considered 
here. The main item in No. 3 (pp. 13-28) is a paper by L. D. 
Turner on the sounds and vocabulary of Gullah; Professor Turner 
contributes another paper on Gullah in No. 9 (pp. 74-84). Of the 
many writers on this subject, he is the first to come to his task with 
the needful scientific equipment: a good knowledge of general 
linguistics, an acquaintance with the history of the Negro slave 
trade, and a familiarity with the West African tongues native to 
the slaves imported from overseas. In consequence, his studies of 
Gullah are the only ones in print which have much scientific value. 
We look forward with interest to the monograph on Gullah which 
he hopes soon to publish. 


18 No. 3, 1945, pp. 28; No. 4, 1945, pp. 25; No. 5, 1946, pp. 46; No. 6, 
1946, pp. 46; No. 7, 1947, pp. 255; No. 8, 1947, pp. 41; No. 9, 1947, pp. 
89; No. 10, 1948, pp. 82. All to be had from Prof. G. P. Wilson, secre- 
tary of the Society, Woman’s Coll. of Univ. of N. C., Greensboro, N. C, 
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No. 5 is devoted chiefly to a glossary of Virginia words, by 
Phyllis J. Nixon (pp. 7-43), with an important programmatic 
preface of four pages by Hans Kurath. In No. 6 (pp. 44-46), B. J. 
Whiting has listed those words of Miss Nixon’s glossary which are 
likewise current in Waldo Co., Maine. To the same number C. M. 
Woodard contributes a word-list from Virginia and North Carolina 
(pp. 4-43). 

No. 7 is given over to The Place-Names of Dane Co., Wisconsin, 
by F. G. Cassidy (pp. 8-251), the first full-fledged monograph 
published by the Society since its reorganization. Professor R. L. 
Ramsay, who has done so much for place-name study in this 
country, contributes an appreciative foreword to Mr Cassidy’s 
monograph. This falls into three parts: an introduction (pp. 
9-41), a list of sources (pp. 42-58), and a list of the place-names 
investigated, with comments on each (pp. 59-251). The author 
shows himself a well-trained, competent investigator; there is 
nothing amateurish about his work. As Ramsay says in his fore- 
word, “any worth-while study of place-names must be a combina- 
tion of geography, history, and linguistics.” The present study 
fulfils these requirements admirably, and one can only hope that 
our graduate schools train many more like Cassidy. I find very 
little indeed to quarrel with in his book. Morland Terrace (pp. 
33, 169) is not a back formation but rather an abstraction from the 
earlier Westmorland, and it will hardly do to make the velar n of 
Wingra secondary (p. 33), as the etymology throws no light on 
the matter and the dental n may be the one of secondary origin. 

No. 8 consists of two main items: a paper on maple-sugar lan- 
guage in Vermont (pp. 3-10), by Margaret M. Bryant, and a 
number of short word-lists by various contributors, lists supple- 
mentary to those given in PADS 5 and 6. Besides Mr. Turner’s 
contribution, mentioned above, No. 9 includes “ Oil Refinery Terms 
in Oklahoma,” by A. T. King (pp. 3-64), and a nine-page account 
of an “ Experiment in State-wide Dialect Collecting,” by E. H. 
Criswell. No. 10 analyses “ An Iowa Low German Dialect.” The 
author, Mr A. P. Kehlenbeck, gives us a systematic account, taking 
up in seven chapters (preceded by a two-page introduction) the 
historical background, the phonology, the morphology, the word 
order, the English loan words, four short texts in phonetic tran- 
scription (with translations), and the vocabulary (a list of about 
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2300 words with English glosses). A noteworthy feature of the 
phonology of the dialect is the six consonantal phonemes with binal 
intonation. Since intonation normally implies tone, one is curious 
to know how the three surd pronemes [t, s, [] manage to get pro- 
nounced with “ rise-fall intonation.” The binal character of the 
three nasals (in their cases “ fall-rise intonation”) makes less 
trouble for the analyst. The use of the term vowel as synonymous 
with sonant (i.e. syllabic sound) is unfortunate, as the author 
unwittingly makes clear (p. 12 bottom). Elsewhere, as on p. 13, 
he uses better terminology, though his sonantic is not wholly satis- 
factory ; sonantal would be preferable by virtue of the parallel with 
consonantal. 

Professor Stewart’s book ** has for sub-title “ A Historical Ac- 
count of Place-naming in the United States.” The author is not 
a professional linguist and his book is popular rather than technical 
in purpose, but he has done with success what he set out to do, 
namely, “ to present the process of naming ” (p. 387). He tells the 
story of our name-giving as part of the history of the country, of 
course, and makes it come alive. He obviously did much study of 
a technical character to prepare himself for his task, and I find no 
serious deficiencies in his treatment of the subject. The most 
conspicuous omission, perhaps, is that of Dizrie, a regional name 
mentioned indeed (p. 385) but not discussed. The following com- 
ments are presented for what they are worth: 


P. 21: meadow is a native English word, and creek may be; see P. H. 
Reaney, Place-Names of Cambridgeshire, pp. 254ff. P. 35: the author 
here departs from his normal chronological account of events in order to 
make New England follow Virginia, whereas in fact New York should 
have second place. P. 66: Namalake lost its Na- not “by some great 
twist ” but by the familiar process known as aphesis. P, 83: Niagara 
goes back directly to Ongniaahra, not by way of Ongiara. P. 112: the 
Shell- of Shellpot is merely a translation of Swedish Skill-. P. 114: here 
Harford Co., Md. might have been mentioned; the name answers to English 
Hereford. P. 128: Blewing for Blue Wing is an unconventional but not 
a “phonetic spelling.” The spelling Ozark, however (p. 137), is phonetic 
as well as unconventional. P. 150: Teeny is not a bad spelling; see the 
dictionaries. The author seems to have thought it a misspelling (and mis- 
pronunciation) of tiny. P. 151: the form Lulbegrud presumably started 
not as a spelling but as a pronunciation, to which the spelling conformed. 


14 G. R. Stewart, Names on the Land. Random House: New York, 1945. 
Pp. x +418. $3. 
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P. 252: Grenada, though mentioned, is not classified; it obviously echoes 
the name of the British colony in the West Indies; cf. Jamaica, N. Y. and 
Trinidad, Colorado. P. 274: the Bel- of Belmont is a masculine, not a 
feminine form; Shakespeare’s use of Belmont in The Merchant of Venice 
may have given it the preference over Beaumont. 


Mr Hamill Kenny’s big book ** obviously involved much hard 
work, and the author’s zeal and industry are to be commended. 
Pages 1-65 make an “ introductory essay,” falling into three parts: 
an introduction proper (pp. 1-30), a description of “ materials and 
methods ” (pp. 30-48), and a section called “ philology ” (pp. 48- 
65). If one may judge by the matters discussed under the last 
head, the author uses philology in a sense not easy to define; he 
includes under it (A) phonology, (B) the current pronunciation of 
West Virginia place names, a list of specimens only, (C) the change 
of place names, (D) the synthetic place name, and (E) place name 
vocabulary (subdivided into fauna, flora, and topography). To 
Mr Hamill, it would seem, philology means ‘ word-lore’ or the like. 
This meaning is not recognized in the dictionaries, though the 
College Standard of 1947 comes close to it in its third definition: 
“In popular use, etymology.” I have the impression that ‘ word- 
lore’ is the most prevalent meaning of philology today, although 
never before, so far as I know, has it got into learned writing. 
Certainly the dictionaries are at fault in not recognizing this 
meaning. The main body of Mr Hamill’s book consists, of course, 
of an alphabetical list of place names, each discussed more or less 
(pp. 71-698). There follows a bibliography (pp. 699-720), and 
the work is ended with a list of the maps consulted (pp. 721-730) 
and an index. 

The faults of this book are those of the amateur. It would be 
impossible in the space at my disposal to list, much less to discuss, 
the many details which need correction, and I shall restrict myself 
here to a few of the mistakes in a single department, that of 
pronunciation. Secondary stress is not infrequently marked where 
such a stress seems incredible. I do not believe, for instance, that the 
last syllable of American has secondary stress (p. 50). The symbol 
for rhotacized schwa is used (as on p. 50) without explanation; no 


15 West Virginia Place Names, their Origin and Meaning, Including the 
Nomenclature of the Streams and Mountains. The Place Name Press: 
Piedmont, W. Va., 1945. Pp. xii + 768. 
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such symbol appears in the table on p. 69. The variation between 
Abram and Abrams in the name Abram Creek is morphological, not 
phonetic (p. 51), and the same applies to the other examples of 
the “omission of s” which the author gives. Track for tract does 
not exemplify “ the substitution of k for t” (p. 52) ; here the author 
is misled by the spelling. Zwunice is not an unvoiced variant of 
Looney (p. 53); perhaps the author means that Lunice arose by 
unvoicing the last phoneme of Looney’s. The variation between d 
and ¢ spellings in words like Cassidy hardly reflects any actual 
difference in the pronunciation (p. 53). Such slips indicate that 
the author is not at home in the phonetics of his native tongue, or 
in linguistics generally. 

Dr M. M. Mathews in his lectures on Some Sources of Southern- 
isms *® takes up three sources: “The Nahuatl Contribution to 
Southern Speech ” (pp. 1-41); “Some Muskhogean Words in the 
Southern Vocabulary ” (pp. 42-85); and “ Africanisms in the 
Plantation Vocabulary ” (pp. 86-129). There follow 17 pages of 
notes, an index of words, and a subject index. The first lecture has 
no proper place in the series, as the words there taken up are nearly 
all western rather than southern, in so far as they have a regional 
character at all. The lectures were designed for a popular audience 
and make pleasant reading. The author’s lively personality comes 
out in this book as in everything he does. Mathews is an old hand 
in the lexical field, and his etymological lore is up to date. Now 
and then, however, like everybody else, he makes slips. Thus, it was 
Paul, not Peter (p. 4), who preached on Mars Hill, and shack can 
hardly come from Mexican Spanish jacal (p. 41); for another 
etymology of shack see the ACD. Of special interest are the 
author’s discussions of benne and cush (pp. 115 ff.), though one 
does not see why benne could not be Malay in origin after all. 

During the period under review the Linguistic Society of America 
has published three language monographs and four language dis- 
sertations,‘” and four more volumes of the great Danish dictionary 


2° Dancy Lectures, Fourth Series. Univ. of Alabama Press: Univer- 
sity, Ala., 1948. Pp. [xii] + 154. $2.50. 

17 Language Monographs 22 to 24, Baltimore 1945-1948: C. F. Voegelin 
and Z. S. Harris, Index to the Franz Boas Collection of Materials for 
American Linguistics, pp. 43; Martin Joos, Acoustic Phonetics, pp. 136; 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., French, pp. 56. Language Dissertations 39 to 42, 
Baltimore 1946-1948: W. E. Welmers, A Descriptive Grammar of Fanti, 
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have come out.'® This work is now rapidly nearing its conclusion. 
Here should also be mentioned Peter Skautrup’s big history of the 
Danish language, two volumes of which have already appeared.’® 
The author writes well, and his book comes alive as a narrative of 
events, something not always to be found in works of this kind. 

The sixth volume of the late Otto Jespersen’s English grammar *° 
deals with morphology and was originally planned as Vol. II of the 
series (see the Preface of that volume). The text lay unfinished 
for many years; it was at last completed and made ready for pub- 
lication with the help of three disciples of the old master, one of 
whom, Niels Haislund, did the “ lion’s share of the whole ” (p. iii). 
The treatment of modern English morphology here given is by far 
the best we have. The following notes may prove useful for a 
second edition of the volume: 


P. 10: the s of the 2d sing. in Tennyson’s Northern Farmer (e.g. 
tha knaws ‘ thou knowest’) is not “ the s of the third person singular... 
extended to all forms of the present” but is the ancient s ending of the 
2d sing., recorded in northern OE and still used in northern dialect speech. 
P. 31: the @ of the last syllable of kidnapped and handicapped is not an 
“unstressed vowel,” although it does not take the main stress. P. 32: 
wont ‘accustomed’ still has, in this country, the historically correct pro- 
nunciation [want]. P. 34: bet is not “from OF” but is a native English 
word; see Studier i modern Sprékvetenskap xv11 96. P. 41: fly for flee is 
archaic in American use. P. 51: the o of shone is usually [ou] in cur- 
rent American speech. P. 59: the forms born and borne are distinguished 
in pronunciation as well as spelling by many millions of English-speaking 
people. P. 64: the past participle woken, though perfectly good British 
English, is not used in America. P. 75: yede goes back not to OE éode 
but to OE geZode. P. 97: winged means ‘ deprived of the use of the wings’ 
and thus goes with pinion etc. on p. 95, where, besides, crumb and shell 
might have been mentioned. Pp. 98-99: father, baby, cook, nurse, etc. are 


pp. 78; B. Schwartz, The Root and its Modification in Primitive Indo- 
European, pp. 67; C. T. Hodge, An Outline of Hausa Grammar, pp. 61; 
E. G. Zenn, The Neuter Plural in Latin Lyric Verse, pp. 20. 

18 Ordbog over det danske Sprog, udgivet af Det danske Sprog- og 
Litteraturselskab: 21. Bind, sort-stivgjet, 1943, pp. 738; 22. Bind, stjaalen- 
synkning, 1944, pp. 763; 23. Bind, synlig-tigre, 1946, pp. 781; 24. Bind, 
tja-teeve, 1948, pp. 746. Copenhagen. 

1° Det danske Sprogs Historie: vol. 1 (beginnings to 1350), pp. x + 
352; vol. 1 (1350-1700), pp. vi + 455. Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1944-1947. 

20 4 Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles, Part v1, Morph- 
ology. Written with the assistance of Paul Christophersen, Niels Haislund, 
and Knud Schibsbye. Ejnar Munksgaard: Copenhagen, 1942, Pp. x + 
570. 
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hardly names of persons, though they may be so used. P. 109: hook it 
‘make off’ goes back to ME. P. 110: bested in the quotation from Scott 
means ‘ pressed’ and has no connection with best. P. 120: add the noun 
pair meet: meeting. P. 124: in this country one says “sit-down strike ” 
rather than “ stay-in strike.” 

P. 133: to the discussion of chance should be added a cross-reference to 
p. 275. P. 134 top: with “steady does it” should be compared “ dogged 
does it.” P. 142: under Substantive compounds the type sledgehammer 
should be included. P. 169: blindfold goes back to OE blindfellian, a 
denominative formation; the substantive blindfell, literally blind-fall, is 
not recorded but is to be inferred from the existence of the verb. The 
word is not connected with fellan ‘to fell.’ P. 185: Norman takes an 6 
plural even though its -man means ‘man.’ P. 192: the old noun coss 
‘kiss’ survives in the derivative cosset. P. 203: some Americans, but 
certainly not many, use [s] in the noun rise. P. 209: here and elsewhere 
the word different is used unidiomatically. P. 211: the author’s query, 
“Why not gangsterocracy to describe present conditions?”, was written 
and published in Denmark during the German occupation and obviously 
refers to the Hitler regime. Luckily it slipped past the censorship. P. 213: 
spandy, though marked “esp. U. 8S.” is not familiar to me. P. 217: for 
Prexy Wilson read simply prery; this word is a derivative of the older 
prea ‘ president,’ a blend of president and rex. P. 220: greed is not a 
back formation from greedy but goes back to OE gr@d, a noun which 
occurs in the dat. plur. (used adverbially). Along with mopsy and the 
like should have been mentioned dory (i.e. doksy), for the etymology of 
which see the ACD. P. 226: OE hunta survives as the surname Hunt. 
P. 228: layer in my pronunciation is [leio], whatever the meaning. 
P. 230: furnitor ‘seller of furniture’ is not familiar to me. P. 234: the 
etymology given for roam is unlikely, since ME romen seems to have had 
an open vowel. P. 238: beg goes back to OE bedecian, and is therefore 
not a back formation from beggar (earlier begger); on the contrary, 
beggar is a derivative of beg. See E. Ekwall, English Studies xvii1 66. 

P. 240: dryster should be shyster; Jespersen had it right in Linguistica, 
p. 426. P. 241: sophister is not used in American universities, though it 
is used in Trinity College, Dublin. The American word is sophomore. 
The verb quaver is best explained as a blend of quake and waver. P. 251: 
“The suffix has long ago ceased to be used... .” This can be turned into 
good English by canceling the has. Similarly on p. 541. P. 266: the 
voicing of -s took place in (not after) a weak syllable; Jespersen h~s this 
wrong in Linguistica too. P. 267 (16.63): for follow read end. I 313: 
OE abbod cannot go back to “ Romanic abbed,” as the vocaiism shows. P. 
321: for better explanations of astonish and distinguish, see the ACD. 
P. 340 top: Halloween should be added. P. 342: lunch in U. S. also 
means ‘the ordinary midday meal,’ and differs from luncheon only in style. 
P. 366 bottom: the American words in -ine here listed all have [-i: n], 
not [in]. P. 372: brilliance is still in active use. P. 373: punition is 
hardly used nowadays. P. 386: cleric as a noun is not archaic. P. 393: 
rheumatism is still used in popular American speech. P. 396: ME rakel 
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by popular misinterpretation gave rakehell. P. 443: Jespersen might have 
mentioned also the native suffix -et, as in thicket. P. 463: there is no 
reason to think that -ock was originally diminutive; for this suffix and -ton, 
see the ACD. P. 532: the prefix arch- is not from OF; as Jespersen himself 
points out, it goes back to OE; see the ACD. P. 550: Betty, Bessy and 
the like are not properly explained as “small children’s mispronunciation.” 


The third edition of Professor Zandvoort’s Handbook ** differs 
from the first and the second almost wholly in the part devoted to 
verbs, which takes up pp. 7-102 as compared to pp. 7-65 of the 
first two editions. The other seven parts (on nouns, pronouns, 
sentence structure, order of words, concord, and word formation), 
and the appendix, are substantially the same in all three editions. 
The third edition, however, has a four-page index wanting in the 
earlier editions. The changes in the part about verbs do not involve 
any differences in organization; we have rather a greater fulness 
in the material treated. The book is designed for Dutch students 
and nearly all the examples given are translated into Dutch. The 
author is known for his mastery of the English language and his 
book is written in an English which would do credit to a native. 
The scope of the book is restricted to morphology and syntax, but 
the inflexional side of morphology is taken up along with the syntax 
of the three parts of speech treated (noun, verb, and pronoun), 
whereas word formation has a part to itself, although this part 
includes a chapter on comparison. This chapter ends with a some- 
what apologetic mention of comparatives other than that of superi- 
ority, to which almost the whole of the chapter had been devoted. 
The author would have done better to see and treat comparison as 
a whole, instead of concentrating his fire on one particular kind of 
comparison. Such an approach would, besides, have kept him from 
taking up comparison under the head of word formation, an un- 
happy way of apprehending this feature of English grammar. 

The author has done well, I think, in holding fast to much of 
the traditional terminology of grammar, although in some quarters 
he has been criticized for so doing. His Handbook is a masterpiece 
of lucid condensation, with an abundance of apt illustration. The 
following observations may prove of use for the fourth edition: 


P. 12: I hear say does not sound natural to me (though the noun 
hearsay is current enough) and we have ... heard tell strikes me as a bit 


*1R. W. Zandvoort, A Handbook of English Grammar. J. B. Wolters’ 
Uitgeversmaatschappij: Groningen, 1948. Pp. 377. F. 9.50. 
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on the archaic side. Let may also be combined with drop and pass. P. 13: 
the word order exemplified in Sec. 19 belongs to literary style only. P. 30: 
in the first example under Sec. 59 the for is needed because of the position 
of very much. P. 32: in the U. S. Chrysler has [s], not [z]. P. 36: 
stopped sounds to me more natural than ceased in The works have ceased 
running. P. 40: in the same way, keep is better than prevent; after it, 
from is required in the example given (though not, of course, if prevent 
is used). P. 47, line 31: for single read simple. P. 67: The book be- 
came widely read . . . sounds unidiomatic to me; I should prefer came to 
be. P. 76 bottom: the spelling cannot was formerly the rule in America 
too, and most people, I think, still follow it. P. 84: the quotation from 
Lowes is not a model of felicitous English, and the changed form of it 
(p. 85 top) is even worse. Pp. 99-102: the use of mood for mode as a 
grammatical term seems to me unfortunate. 

P. 118: I see no objection to saying Is this umbrella father’s? P. 125, 
line 1: for a multiple of read greater than. P. 136: to my feeling, the 
article in the cruel Macbeth makes the adjective no more emphatic than a 
simple cruel would be. Pp. 146 and 253: the discussion divided between 
sections 359 and 661 might with profit have been concentrated in Sec. 359. 
P. 157: in the examples under Sec. 394, ours and whose belong to formal 
style, as they stand. In ordinary speech one would say, our clock is the 
only one . . . and whose umbrella is this? P. 167: in spoken English 
of whom would hardly occur at all. Pp. 180ff.: relative who and which 
tend to be avoided in colloquial style, though of course not so much so as 
whom. Pp. 227 ff.: the author makes no use of the classification complex 
sentence; he recognizes only simple and compound. P. 243 top: to my 
feeling, the example given should end with would they? not wouldn’t they? 
P. 255: the second there in the example given in 665.2 need not be pro- 
nounced with the fuller form. P. 259 top: I gave it him rarely occurs in 
American English; we say, I gave it to him. P. 263, note 1: a@ boy of 
ten years old is stigmatized by the COD as a “mixed construction” and 
does not sound natural to me. P. 272: in America, at least, says I 
(though not says he) is a vulgarism. P. 290: in the discussion of British 
the nouns Briton and Britisher might have been mentioned. P. 335: the 
literary character of adjectives in -ian also appears from such modifications 
of the stem as are found in Shavian, etc. P. 346: elder is used to trans- 
late presbyter. P. 353: in America the usual pronunciation of bade is 
[bed]. P. 369: it is an oversimplification to dispose of the future tense 
in American usage by saying that “will is used in all persons.” 


Dr R. W. Chapman’s Lexicography ** was designed for a semi- 
popular audience. Its beginning may serve as a sample of its 
quality : 


The subject of my choice has the merit of universal appeal. Everyone is 


*2The James Bryce Memorial Lecture (Somerville College, Oxford). 
Oxford Univ. Press: London, New York, Toronto, 1948. Pp. 34. $0.75. 
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interested in words, and therefore in dictionaries. Happily however, most 
people are almost ignorant of lexicography. 


This lightness of touch is kept up to the end. The author never- 
theless has seriousness enough behind his quips and cranks and 
wanton wiles. His prejudices may irritate some (e. g. the pseudo- 
quotation “ Oliver Cromwell was a Hitler ” on p. 28), but he shows 
wisdom too, and in abundance. He calls himself a traditionalist 
(p. 18), but when it comes to lexicography he proves a reformer 
of a radical stripe. And he makes a plausible case for the innova- 
tions which he proposes. No dictionary-maker should fail to read 
and ponder this lecture. I comment on one detail only: the spelling 
makeable (p. 28) would have horrified Fowler, whom the author 


professes to admire. 

Dr Léfvenberg’s monograph of 1946 ** is a fine piece of work, 
which workers in Middle English will neglect at their peril. By 
study of the Calendar of Close Rolls for the years 1272-1435 the 
author has gleaned many words not recorded at all in the NED, 
besides earlier examples of words there recorded. In connection 
with these gleanings he advances a number of etymologies, correct- 
ing the NED now and again. 


Under Fleming (p. 6) he might have mentioned Chaucer’s use of the 
word in C. 7., B 4586. Under cropling (p. 8) he cites but does not discuss 
titling, the etymology of which is inadequately explained in the NED. 
It is tempting to take Cornish pillas (p. 14) as English in origin, as it 
answers to early ME pilate- ‘ pilled oats’ in form and meaning alike; one 
of the features of Cornish is the sound-change t>s. But R. Williams in 
his Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum has an entry “ piles adj. bare, bald,” and 
quotes from Pryce’s Vocabulary the following: “A certain kind of oats 
are called pillis, because it has no husks.” The author is undoubtedly 
right in taking the fell of foot-fell to represent OE fell ‘a falling, fall’ 
(p. 20). He might have compared the OE denominative verb blindfellian; 
see my discussion above. In his discussion of falding the author makes 
needless difficulties over MIrish fallaing ‘mantle’ (p. 36 footnote). This 
word (the modern form of which is falaing, not falluing) is best taken as 
of English origin; that is, as the Irish form of E falding. The sound- 
shift Id>U is characteristic of MIrish; see R. Thurneysen, Handbuch, 
p- 91. The second a of fallaing is only a graphic device to mark the ll as 
not palatalized. Dinneen is a better source of information than Macbain 
when it comes to modern Irish. In view of ME oversloppe the single p of 


*°M. T. Léfvenberg, Contributions to Middle English Lexicography and 
Etymology. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1. Bd. 41. Nr 8. 
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OE oferslop need not be taken too seriously; double consonants were often 
written only once in final position (p. 42). 


Dr Léfvenberg’s doctoral dissertation likewise comes within the 
scope of this survey; it is the first of the five volumes of the Lund 
Studies in English that came out, or became available, during the 
period which we are treating.** His study of local surnames may 
be looked upon as a kind of sequel to G. Fransson’s study of 
occupational surnames (see MLN LIII 31), and to G. Tengvik’s 
study of Old English bynames (see MZN LVII 129). It is 
restricted to cases in which the true name is qualified by a pre- 
positional phrase, with a place name as the object of the preposition. 
Moreover, even with this restriction the material in the records 
proved so abundant that only four countries could be investigated : 
Sussex, Surrey, Somerset, and Worcestershire. As the author 
points out, his results are of the greatest interest, not only for the 
etymology of English surnames, but also for English lexicography 
and for place-name study proper. He has harvested a rich crop. 
The following notes may be useful by way of supplement and 
correction of sundry details. 


P. xlii: for guttural read velar. P. xliii: on the sound-change éa>i, 
see my paper in the Jespersen Miscellany (1930), p. 52 top. P. 2: the 
OE suffix -et was used to make a collective noun in piccet as well as in 
pyrnet. P. 3: nappes is surely only a miswriting of nappse. P. 6: OE 
bealluc means not ‘little ball’ but ‘ball-like object.’ In the same way 
wennok (p. 226) means ‘wen-like object ’—in this case an object far 
bigger than a wen. See my paper in Arkiv fdr nordisk Filologi Lx1 284. 
Pp. 37 and 125: on forms like Clouford and launde see MP xx 189 ff. Pp. 
46 and 134: the loss of the first ¢ in words like cotstedel and motstow is 
hardly due to dissimilation, since ¢ might be lost in the combination ts 
in any case, witness bless; the phonetic change is rather an example of 
assimilation, followed by simplification. P. 67: flodgate cannot go back 
to an OE flodgeat, which would give ME flodyat. One must start with 
OE plural flodgatu, the stopped g of which in this case was presumably 
extended to the singular. Similarly with Gate (p. 75) and elsewhere. 
P. 81: in spite of the author, the -et of grafet ‘ grove’ is not diminutive. 


2*xr: M. T. Léfvenberg, Studies on Middle English Local Surnames 
(1942), pp. xlviii + 255; xm: J. Hedberg, The Syncope of Old English 
Present Endings (1945), pp. 310; xmm: A. Rynell, The Rivalry of Scandi- 
navian and Native Synonyms in Middle English (1948), pp. 431; xIv: 
H. Hallqvist, Studies in Old English Fractured ea (1948), pp. 168; xv: 
G. Forsstrém, The Verb ‘To be’ in Middle English (1948), pp. 237. All 
published by C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, Sweden. 
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Since graf is itself a collective noun, the collective suffix -et was pre- 
sumably added to intensify the collective meaning; in other words, -et 
is here an intensive suffix. P. 83: the reading grove is wrongly marked 
with a “sic.” The o here stands for [¢], as does the eo of the 1333 reading. 

P. 85: the author’s discussion of guzzle n. is not satisfactory. He shows 
that this noun is used as a place name as early as the thirteenth century, 
and he rightly concludes that this use reflects some such meaning as the 
‘drain, gutter’ recorded for guzzle in the sixteenth century. This is 
obviously the oldest meaning we have for the word, and the author, pro- 
ceeding on this assumption, gives us a plausible etymology for guzzle as a 
native English word. But he is surely wrong in dissociating the meanings 
‘drain, gutter’ from the meaning ‘throat’ recorded for guzzle in the 
seventeenth century. This meaning could readily arise from an older 
‘channel’ or the like, and drains and gutters are certainly channels for 
water, much as is the human throat. The NZD hazards the guess (quali- 
fied by a question mark) that guzzle n. is from guezzle v., but this is 
clearly wrong, as the noun is some 300 years older than the verb. It 
seems more reasonable to say that guzzle v. is a verb use of guzzle n. in 
its late meaning ‘liquor, drink,’ a meaning readily explicable from the 
earlier ‘throat,’ the container by a familiar figure of speech being used 
for the thing contained. The NED hesitatingly connects guzzle v. with 
OF gosiller ‘to vomit,’ but this connection makes serious semantic difficul- 
ties and cannot be upheld. 

P. 126: the first element of lovecote may go back to OE lufen (see 
Beowulf 2886), which, if Hoops is right, means ‘home.’ P. 130: Merk 
presumably goes back to the dialectal OE merc, a variant of mearc. The 
e of this merc is not mutational, of course. P. 150: the author marks OE 
peose with an asterisk, but Clark Hall records this form (perhaps mis- 
takenly). P. 156: the first element of Prewell may be OE preg ‘ pointed 
stick.’ P. 193: in view of Icel. snapi ‘sea’ (poet.), the English dialectal 
snape ‘ spring’ presumably goes back to a masc., not a fem. OE weak noun. 
P. 194: the second element of garsecg answers to Icel. seggr ‘man,’ not 
to saggi ‘moisture,’ as the mutation shows. See my paper in English 
Studies xxv 42 ff. P. 196: for contamination read blend. 


Dr Hedberg’s dissertation has for sub-title “ A Dialect Criterion.” 
The author explains it as follows (p. 7): 


The exact picture of the Old English dialects may perhaps never be satis- 
factorily drawn, but if that end is envisaged it is necessary to search the 
Old English sources in order to ascertain the value of the points on 
which the dialectal differences rest... . So far it looks as if none of the 
dialect criteria that stalk Old English linguistics has been made the sub- 
ject of a systematic and complete investigation. This thesis purposes to 
give a full treatment of one dialect criterion: the syncope of the vowel 
in the second and third persons singular of the present indicative in all 
strong verbs and in weak verbs of Class I. 
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The author has listed and counted all occurrences of both synco- 
pated and unsyncopated forms (within the limits stated above) in 
the OE prose texts which are available in print. He has analyzed 
his material with care, and has given us a definitive treatment of 
the subject. As might have been expected, his results serve chiefly 
to confirm our previous information. As he sums the matter up 
(p. 298), “the unsyncopated form was as typically Anglian as the 
syncopated form was West Saxon and Kentish.” Unluckily the 
evidence fails either to prove or to disprove the theory of A. Walde 
that “the syncopated forms arose from cases with the pronouns 
du, he, heo, hit enclitically attached to the verb” (p. 282). Asa 
by-product of his investigation the author has brought out certain 
stylistic distinctions between unsyncopated and syncopated forms, 
distinctions which cannot be discussed here but which have im- 
portance for all students of Old English literature. He has also 
found additional evidence for the early leveling of unstressed vowels 
(see esp. p. 289). The page reference 000 on p. 288 should be 294; 
on p. 293 it should be 290. 

Dr Rynell has likewise made a statistical study of his material, 
though in his case for obvious reasons completeness was out of the 
question. He chose for study 102 pairs of synonyms, one member 
of each pair being a Scandinavian word current in Middle English, 
the other member a word inherited by Middle English from Old 
English times, and not of Scandinavian origin. The occurrences 
of these synonyms in 46 chosen Middle English texts were then 
determined, the statistics for each word in each text being given 
separately. Of the 46 texts, 10 were northern, 10 east midland, 17 
west midland, and 9 southern. This classification, however, is to 
be taken in a strictly geographical sense, without much regard to 
the ME dialects commonly so named. Thus, the Proverbs of 
Alfred (MS Trin. Coll. Camb. 323), though described as “ largely 
West Midland ” (p. 256), is reckoned southern for the purposes of 
the author’s investigation. 

Two of the synonyms studied, taken and nimen, are given much 
closer attention throughout than are the other words included. For 
each of their occurrences the attempt is made to determine the 
exact shade of meaning intended, and this sometimes involves a 
good deal of discussion. By way of supplement the author gives us 
an “excursus on nema and taka in Old Scandinavian” (pp. 365- 
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412). The whole is concluded with a 14-page bibliography, a list 
of abbreviations, and a table of contents. The investigation proper 
begins on p. 57, the first 56 pages being given over to introductory 
matters and to etymological and lexical notes on “ OE niman and 
OScn taka,” together with a 12-page section headed “first occur- 
rences of late OE tacan and early ME taken,” in which the relevant 
passages are quoted and discussed. 

The author has done a careful and useful piece of work. As he 
points out, studies like his may be expected to “yield valuable 
information on the distribution of these words in Middle English ” 
and thereby make a much needed contribution to English “ word- 
geography ” (p. 8). In addition, the origin of words of disputed 
etymology may be determined by a study of their distribution. 
Thus, the verb call in Middle English times had a currency in 
agreement with the theory (sometimes challenged) that it came 
from Scandinavian, whereas the cognate OE ceallian does not 
appear in ME at all; the author in his study pairs callen with 
cleopien.”® 

The Studies of Dr Hallqvist deal with the fate of OE short and 
lengthened ea in Middle English, but he includes a few examples of 
long ea as well. The material drawn upon “consists of the most 
part of place-name forms. ... A number of literary texts, or 
rather versions of texts, which may be localized with a tolerable 
amount of certainty have also been scrutinized” (p. 5). The book 
falls into six chapters: 


I. Spellings Testifying to a Raised Quality of the Diphthong in Southern 

Dialects. 

II. Middle English Survival of a Diphthongal Pronunciation. 

III. Cases of Stress-Shifted ea. 

IV. The Southern Material of OE Fractured ea after Initial Palatal 
Consonant. 

V. The Northern and Midland Material of WG a before re, rg, rh. 

VI. OE bearu ‘ grove, wood’ as Place-Name Element in England and the 
Distribution of the Dative Forms bearwe and *beara. 


In general, the author finds a sharp contrast between developments 
in the north and midlands, on the one hand, and in the south on 
the other. Thus, to quote (p. 58): 


25 F. Holthausen, oddly enough, in his Ae. ety. Wb., fails to mark the c 
of ceallian as the palatal which the spelling shows it to be. 
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That a diphthongal pronunciation of ea survived in ME in a number of 
Southern dialects I look upon as certain; the delayed monophthongization 
may even have been a common Southern feature. 


In some cases, however, the special development is restricted to a 
part of the southern area. Thus, the author concludes that shift 
of stress from the first to the second component of ea was “a very 
common phenomenon in Devon” (p. 99) and took place, more or 
less, in the neighboring countries of Cornwall, Somerset and 
Dorset besides, but is of rare occurrence in the other southern 
countries and hardly occurs at all in midland and north. He 
agrees with Morsbach that the Kentish evidence points to a falling 
diphthong ; in other words, that no shift of stress took place in this 
dialect. The author is reasonably cautious in the use he makes 
of his difficult and doubtful material, and his conclusions in most 
cases seem soundly based. When he speaks of “a ME raising of 
a > 0 before 1” (p. 9%) he presumably means rounding; if not, 
I cannot make out his meaning. See my study in MP XX 189 ff., 
where the feature is differently explained. 

Dr Forsstrém has given us “a survey of the forms ” of the verb 
be in Middle English, a survey based on “ an examination of a large 
number of localized texts” (p. 17). His results (presented on pp. 
215-228) make possible a more precise and accurate picture of the 
ME forms and their distribution than we have had before. Thus, 
he corrects in several particulars Brunner’s survey of these forms 
in his Abriss der me. Grammatik. Dr Forsstrém’s dissertation is a 
creditable piece of work. 

Volumes XV (1943) and XVI (1946) of Studier i modern 
Sprakvetenskap ** have reached me since my last survey. Vol. 
XV was dedicated to the lamented Alfred Nordfelt, and includes 
the sixth and last instalment of his study of French loanwords in 
Swedish (pp. 9-25). Other linguistic papers in the volume are 
“On the Development of OE Initial sc,” by E. Slettengren; 
“ Mittelniederlindisch woepen .. .,” by N. O. Heinertz; and “-y 
in Billy, etc.,” by G. Langenfelt. The first of these is a critique of 
F. Schubel’s paper on the same subject in the Ekwall Miscellany of 
1942. Vol. XVI includes six linguistic papers: some comments on 
technical terms in English phonetics, by A. Gabrielson ; an attempt 


2° Utgivna av Nyfilologiska Sillskapet i Stockholm. Pp. 224 and 176. 
Kr. 7 each. 
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to explain why modern French has que instead of comme in certain 
constructions, by G. Tilander; two papers by N. O. Heinertz, one 
on German werft and entwerfen, the other on Swedish rinning; a 
long article, “ The Roots of the Propword One,” by G. Langenfelt ; 
and an etymological discussion of Portuguese borboleta, by B. 
Maler. Besides, there is included a charming causerie by K. 
Ringenson called “Ia pomme sterling,” in which the pseudo- 
English sterling is traced back to a French personal name Esterlin. 

Miss Stene’s interesting monograph *" has for subtitle “ A Study 
of Linguistic Borrowing in the Process.” It was done “ between 
November, 1935, and March, 1937” (p. vii), but not given to the 
printers until three years later, when it was set in type. The war 
delayed its actual publication for five years longer. The heart of 
the book is the list of loanwords (in cap. 3). The rest is prepara- 
tory to the list and commentary on it. The whole falls into 13 
chapters, preceded by an introduction and followed by a conclusion, 
a bibliographical note, and a subject index. In the first chapter, 
“The identification of foreign words,” the author sets up tests to 
distinguish foreign from native in the Norwegian vocabulary: 
peculiarities of spelling, of pronunciation, and of correspondence 
between the two; irregularities in stress and tone; irregularities in 
inflexion and word-formation; and exotic denotation. Heretofore 
in such studies (so far as I know) the foreign origin of a word 
has been got at by historical investigation, not by the use of 
descriptive techniques. The author deserves credit for expanding 
the field in which synchronic (as opposed to diachronic) methods of 
attack may be used, even though the rigor and objectivity of her 
procedure leave something to be desired. 

In her second chapter, “The sound systems of English and 
Norwegian,” she uses a phonemic rather than a strictly phonetic 
transcription. As she puts it, “only differences that are phono- 
logically significant are recorded” (p. 17). Her terminology in 
describing the phonemes is not always of the best, as she depends on 
Daniel Jones and his school for her terms. Thus, plosive is unsuit- 
able as a name for an English stop, a sound which before a pause 
often has no explosive release; in American speech, indeed, it 


27 Aasta Stene, English Loan-Words in Modern Norwegian. Published 
for the Philological Society [of London] . . . London and Oslo, 1945. 


Pp. xvi + 222. 
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commonly lacks an explosive release in intervocalic position as well. 
Jones himself is forced to classify some stops (e.g. the ¢ of act) 
as “incomplete plosive consonants,” a terminology of desperation 
which only makes matters worse. See my discussion of the point 
on p. 533 above. Again, English r is not well described as a 
fricative (p. 20), and even Jones does not call English w a fricative 
as Miss Stene does (p. 19). Many will likewise deny that “ the 
initial element of English [ai] is a pure front vowel” (p. 25), 
an analysis presumably taken from Jones. But in general the 
descriptions are well done. 

The loanwords themselves are given in the third chapter. Ac- 
cording to the author, the material is “divided among 440 main 
entries, of which some comprise several words in derivative 
relation ” (p. 210). By my own count there are 447 main entries, 
442 of which are in the vocabulary proper. The other five are 
relegated to an appendix because “not formally distinguishable ” 
(p. 78) from native words, though reckoned English loans by 
virtue of their semantic peculiarities. The total may seem small, 
but it is not meant to be exhaustive. As the author says, in her 
conclusion, “ Some E word-material that can be met with in N 
has been excluded deliberately, some has inadvertently not been 
included ” (p. 210). Earlier she points out that she has included 
only such words as were judged by her to be “ in a certain degree of 
general use. ... A single occurrence has not justified the in- 
clusion of a word in the material” (p. 32). 

The next four chapters take up the spelling, the phonology, the 
musical accent, and the stress accent of the loanwords listed. Four 
more chapters deal with “factors that determine the pronuncia- 
tion,” with inflection, with word-formation, and with “the mean- 
ings of the English loanwords in Norwegian.” The twelfth chapter 
is devoted to the current contacts of Norwegians with the Anglo- 
Saxon world; the thirteenth, to the transmission of loanwords in 
the light of history. I have noted a series of misprints on p. 28, 
and there is something radically wrong with the text on p. 213. 

F, M. Salter’s study, John Skelton’s Contribution to the English 
Language,** is an important contribution to English lexicography. 
It falls into two parts. Part I grew out of the author’s study of 


*8 Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Third Series, Sec. m, 
Vol. xxxIx, pp. 119-217. Ottawa, 1945. 
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the unique MS (preserved in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) 
of Skelton’s translation of the world history of Diodorus Siculus, a 
MS not yet available in print and therefore (one may presume) not 
used by the editors of the NED. Mr Salter dates the translation 
circa 1485. The main feature of his Part I is a list of words found 
in Skelton’s Diodorus but either wanting or misdated in the NED. 
In no less than 816 cases Skelton uses words “ ten, twenty, fifty, a 
hundred, and even three hundred (and more) years earlier than the 
first dates recorded for these words, or for individual senses of 
them, by the NED” (p. 122). The author also tells us that 
“ Skelton’s Diodorus is full of words that NED records as obsolete 
long before his time ” (p. 123), but unluckly we are not told how 
many of these words there are, and I have not gone through the 
list to count them up, nor yet to count up the words wanting in 
the NED. In Part II the author gives us a list of 640 words 
“already credited by NED to Skelton as first user” (p. 185). 
This study makes it very clear indeed that Skelton was one of the 
most important early English humanists in one respect at least: as 
an “enricher ” (i.e. latinizer) of the language. 

But the author has other contributions to make. In Part I he 
rightly criticizes A. C. Baugh and W. W. Greg (particularly the 
latter) for the use they make of the datings of words as given in 
the NED, and he rightly lays stress on “the inaccuracy of our 
knowledge of the history of the English vocabulary” (p. 123). 
In Part II he examines a number of the NZD quotations from 
Skelton’s works, and finds that many of these quotations (125 out 
of 640) have a wrong line reference, and that many of the works 
quoted are both inaccurately and inconsistently dated. Of all 
Skelton’s works, Death of Edward IV gets the worst treatment 
when it comes to dating: one word from it is dated 1484, two words 
1529, and one word 1559! The author’s critique ends, however, 
with words of praise worth quoting: 


It remains, however, a grateful duty to record that if the great Dictionary 

. eannot be depended upon in its historical aspects, its virtues in 
lexicography [i.e. in defining words] are beyond praise. It is only in 
extremely few cases ... that I have felt obliged to question NED’s inter- 
pretation of a passage or its definition of a term... (p. 190). 


Mr Salter has himself made only one slip that caught my eye. He 
includes the noun wave in his first list, but his quotation shows 
that Skelton in fact used wawe, the familar ME noun, now obsolete. 
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Professors Starnes and Noyes in a happy piece of collaboration *° 
give us the history of English lexicography in its formative period 
(up to, but not including, Dr Johnson himself). The volume 
falls into 22 chapters and three appendices, followed by footnotes 
(unfortunately put not under the text but after it) and an index. 
I quote from the Foreword: 


In the division of labor, Mr. Starnes is responsible for the [eight] chap- 
ters covering the period from 1604 to 1700, and Miss Noyes for the re- 
maining chapters of the text proper.... Mr. Starnes wrote the essay on 
medieval and Renaissance vocabularies [Appendix I], and Miss Noyes that 
on cant lexicography [Appendix II]. The Bibliography and the Census 
of English dictionaries in American libraries [Appendix III] are the joint 
work of the authors. 


The book is carefully and intelligently done, and will enhance the 
already excellent reputation of the authors. Mr Starnes shows a 
little weakness, however, in the medieval part of Appendix I. He 
fails to attribute to Alfric the Latin-English vocabulary commonly 
known as 4/fric’s Glossary, having depended on the out-of-date 
edition of Wright, inadequately revised by Wiilcker, instead of 
using the standard edition of Julius Zupitza, and he is capable of 
referring to early Middle English as “semi-Saxon” (p. 199), a 
term in use 100 years ago but odd indeed in a book of today. Such 
touches make it plain that he is not really at home in this material, 
and he would have done better to leave the Middle Ages out of his 
essay. But I do not wish to end on a sour note. The book before 
us is by far the best thing we have in its field and it is not likely 
to be superseded soon. A particularly attractive feature is the 
16 plates, eleven of which reproduce as many title-pages of the 
works treated. Authors and publishers alike are to be congratulated 
on a significant contribution to an important subject. 

Plain Words *° has for subtitle “ A Guide to the use of English ” 
and was published in London by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
The author in his Preface tells us, 


This book was written at the invitation of the Treasury. ... It is con- 
cerned particularly with the use of English by officials. ... With very 


2° DeWitt T. Starnes and Gertrude E. Noyes, The English Dictionary 
from Cawdrey to Johnson, 1604-1755. Univ. of North Carolina Press: 
Chapel Hill, 1946. Pp. xii+ 16 [plates] + 300. $3.50. 

8° Sir Ernest Gowers, Plain Words. British Information Services: New 
York, 1948. Pp. vi+ 94. $1.15. 
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few exceptions . . . my examples of the use of English, good and bad, are 
taken from documents written by officials during the last few years. By 
“ officials” I mean not only those commonly called “ civil servants,” but 
also members of the Navy, Army and Air Force, Local Government officials, 
and the staffs of public bodies such as the Railways. 


But title and subtitle tell the story, in little, between them. The 
author is trying to guide officialdom away from “ officialese ” to the 
use of plain English, or, as he himself prefers to put it, “ to convert 
officialese into a term of praise by cultivating unremittingly that 
clarity of thought and simplicity of expression which have always 
been preached by those who have studied the art of writing” (p. 
94). His book falls into eleven chapters: prologue, digression on 
legal English, the elements, correctness; the choice of words (1) 
introductory, (2) avoiding the superfluous, (3) choosing the 
familiar, and (4) choosing the concrete; the handling of words, 
punctuation, and epilogue. The book has many virtues. By taking 
its precepts and practice to heart, an official may indeed improve 
his English style beyond recognition. The following comments are 
offered for what they are worth: 


P. 25: the Society for Pure English has now disbanded. P. 27: the 
verb loan is no monstrosity; it goes back to ME times (see NED), and 
would be perfectly legitimate even were it a modern coinage. P. 28: 
Saintsbury’s description of English as “a language which is almost wholly 
exception and idiom” is sheer nonsense, of course (though the author 
seems to take it seriously), and Jespersen is far from echoing it in the 
passage quoted (or anywhere else). P. 29: the author’s prescriptions 
here are good examples of the pedantry which he elsewhere (e.g., on p. 
50) deplores. In particular, he himself later (p. 75) contradicts his own 
dictum that none “cannot possibly take a plural verb.” Note Jespersen’s 
contrary formulation: “ None is now regularly followed by a verb in the 
plural” (Mod. Eng. Gram. 11 421 bottom). P. 40: the author rightly 
objects to “from every angle,” but his suggestion for improvement, “ in 
every respect,” though well enough, lacks the simplicity of “in every 
way,” a turn of phrase which seems not to have occurred to him. P. 48 
footnote: for Jesperson’s read Jespersen’s. P. 63: occasionally the author 
himself falls into “ officialese” or the like, as when he says “the writer 
cannot be acquitted of shirking . . .” instead of simply “the writer 
shirked....” P. 88: the author quotes as an example of badly expressed 
sentence the following: “Their portable boat was soon found by a mili- 
tary patrol hidden under a bush on the shore.” This is certainly a faulty 
sentence, but the author’s suggestion to “ put a comma after patrol so as 
to throw hidden back to boat” is not a good one. The proper remedy, of 
course, is to change from passive to active construction. 
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In 1939 the first volume of Professor W. F. Leopold’s Speech 
Development of a Bilingual Child came out (see MLN LVII 144 
f.); it dealt with the vocabulary of the subject. Now we have 
Vol. II, “ Sound-Learning in the First Two Years.” ** Completed 
in 1943, the volume, because of war conditions, lay unpublished for 
four years. It falls into seven main parts: Representation of 
Standard Sounds in the Child’s Speech (pp. 1-85) ; Tabulation of 
the Child’s Representation of Standard Sounds (pp. 86-94) ; Tabu- 
lation of the Child’s Sounds and their Standard Prototypes (pp. 
95-107); Analysis of the Child’s Substitutions (pp. 108-137) ; 
Analysis of the Child’s Sound System (pp. 138-206); General 
Phonetic Problems (pp. 207-256); and The Process of Learning 
Sounds (pp. 257-274). There follow a critical bibliography (pp. 
275-283) and an index (pp. 285-295). The author is a sound 
linguist; in the study of children’s speech he is preéminent. His 
first volume was of the highest quality, and his second measures up 
to the standard set in the first. Nowhere in the “ literature” of 
the subject will be found so thorough and so accurate a book as this. 
One may mention in particular his discussions of reduplication 
(including semi-reduplication), whisper, homonyms, and, above 
all, sound-substitution patterns. In part, his book serves as a 
corrective and control of the phonemic analysis attempted by R. 
Jakobson in his Kindersprache. In the following I venture to 
criticize certain features of the presentation, but my criticisms are 
not to be taken as seriously modifying my favorable opinion of the 
volume as a whole: 

P. 31: the opposition set up here and elsewhere between stop and con- 
tinuant is false and should be discarded. As every phonetician knows, a 
stop may be and often is a continuant, and long stops play an important 
part in the sound-system of many languages (e.g. Italian and Icelandic). 
The proper opposition, of course, is that between stop and patent. See 
under patent (def. 14) in the ACD, and see my paper of 1936 in English 
Studies (xvi 159-164). Pp. 32, 70, 84, ete.: I see no reason to replace 
the perfectly good and generally understood trill by the neologism vibrant; 
this innovation is particularly objectionable in that vibrant has another 
technical meaning (see ACD). Pp. 34, 74, 199: the author is unhappy 
about “making a distinction between palatals and velars” (p. 74) when 
it comes to the stops, since no such distinction is phonemic in English. 
Here a new term is really needed, but the author’s palatal-velar (p. 199) 


%1 Northwestern University Studies in the Humanities x1, Evanston, 1947. 
Pp. xii + 296. $5.50. 
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seems clumsy. Let me call his attention to the term tectal, which I used 
over a quarter of a century ago in my Phonology of Modern Icelandic, 
before phonemics had begun to flourish, but which is, I think, wholly suit- 
able for phonemic use. P. 38: I see no reason to call [w] a glide; it 
can be geminated (it was, in proto-Germanic) and I find it easy to hold 
the sound indefinitely without shifting the position of the articulatory 
organs. P. 79: it is wrong to speak of the “disappearance” of medial 
fricative g in English; OE segl became ME seil by a process of lowering; 
the phoneme, by virtue of this lowering, lost its fricative character and 
became a semi-vowel. P. 82: English [j] is no more a glide than is 
English [w]. P. 111 footnote: the author stigmatizes his term “ on-glide ” 
as inaccurate but uses it nevertheless. Why not say onset? P. 112: it 
is wrong to say that “dental fricatives . . . must be articulated against 
the teeth.” Danish [5] was long ago analyzed as made against the gums 
or even further back, and toothless Icelanders have no trouble making a 
perfectly good [5], though their phoneme is not identical with English 
[3], one must admit. See my discussion in my Phonology of Modern 
Icelandic, pp. 16, 109, as also in MLN xu 511. P. 138: the author’s 
account of the child’s sound-system “ by itself” is also diachronic, and the 
comparison with synchronic analysis is inexact, as indeed the author 
seems to feel if not fully to realize. P. 204: for disquisition read 
distinction. 


Mrs Zimmerman’s valuable monograph * has the following sub- 
title: “A Study of Two Hundred Educated Non-Professional 
Radio Speakers.” By quotations from well-known dictionaries and 
from authorities on English the author makes it clear that, in 
theory, the pronunciations given in standard works of reference 
conform to the usage of educated speakers of English. Do these 
works actually reproduce educated usage? The author decided to 
find out. As she says (pp. 4-5), 


for a number of years it has been possible for observers to supplement 
their direct observations of speech by phonograph recordings of English 
as it is spoken by educated people . . . [giving] a body of phonographically 
recorded material which can be played over and over again by a listener 
until he has thoroughly familiarized himself with it, and which can also 
be checked by other auditors. . .. Conditions for study and research in 
the field of speech have been improved materially by the development of 
the radio, and by the appearance on the market of phonographic record- 
ing instruments equipped with attachments for making recordings from 
radio broadcasts. ... There are hundreds of prominent and well-educated 
speakers scheduled for talks or addresses on radio programs weekly, whose 
speech can be recorded at little cost. ... 


52 Jane Dorsey Zimmerman, Radio Pronunciations. King’s Crown Press: 
New York, 1946. Pp. viii + 136. $2.00. 
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The author took advantage of these facilities and made “ several 
hundred records of broadcasts originating in this country and 
abroad” (p. 7). The speakers whose broadcasts were chosen for 
recording “ were all educated native-born citiens of the continental 
United States. ... Most of the speakers were national figures, 
who held positions of influence and importance in public affairs ” 
(p. 7). Among the speakers were Mr and Mrs Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr College, 
Herbert Hoover, Professor G. L. Kittredge, H. L. Mencken, and 
many others of like prominence. All parts of the country were 
represented in the list of speakers, and great care was taken to make 
the geographical distribution equitable. In a sense, however, the 
speakers were representative of one class only: the country’s leading 
citizens, the pacemakers in American civilization. Indeed, since 
nearly all of them “held one or more college degrees ” (p. 7), the 
speakers represented only those of the nation’s leaders who had had 
the benefit of a good education. By study of their broadcasts it 
ought to be possible to find out the main features of cultivated 
American pronunciation. 

Mrs Zimmerman has made this study and her results are solidly 

based on the actual usage of educated Americans. These results she 
has compared with the pronunciations recorded in the Merriam- 
Webster New International of 1934. Presumably the Kenyon- 
Knott Pronouncing Dictionary (published in 1944) came out too 
late to be used for this purpose. She finds that “the amount of 
agreement in pronunciation between the speakers in this study and 
Webster's Dictionary” is “about 70 per cent” (p. 110) and she 
considers this to indicate “ that this dictionary is abreast of current 
practice to a high degree” (p. 111). But she hastens to modify 
this extraordinary conclusion by adding that “ the 30 per cent lack 
of agreement is too great for such an important reference work as 
this” (ib.). A little later on she tells us what she thinks of the 
Webster system of marking the pronunciation: 
The ‘simple’ phonetic symbols of Webster’s New International are any- 
thing but simple for the untrained dictionary user. Children who are 
told to ‘compare your pronunciation with the one you find in the dic- 
tionary’ will find it practically impossible to determine what ‘the one’ 
in the dictionary is, to say nothing of comparing it with their own. Even 
experienced Dictionary readers find the system confusing and time-consum- 
ing. ... The JPA alphabet is the best graphic system devised to date 
for recording the pronunciation, not only of English, but of many other 
languages (p. 112). 
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But far more important than any comparison with Webster are 
the results themselves, the evidence gleaned, presented, and analyzed 
by the author in her study of the records she made of actual speech. 
Here it is impossible to do more than give samples taken from the 
rich store of facts to be found in Mrs Zimmerman’s monograph. I 
choose for presentation a few cases which call for comment or 
correction : 


Pp. 28, 29, 40: here, under the head “consistency of speakers with 
themselves,” one finds cases which are not properly classified under such 
a head. A speaker whose used is [juzd] but whose used to is [juste] is 
not guilty of inconsistency, since the variants occur in different phonetic 
environments. The same applies to the variants of best; here, moreover, 
one may even doubt that the author heard rightly the variant said to be 
without [t], as this phoneme, before a consonant or “ final in the sense 
group,” may have been pronounced without explosive release, in which case 
one might not hear it at all on a phonograph record. So also with the [k] 
of task (p. 43). The two variants of hundred, in the mouth of the speaker 
whose words are quoted, are not inconsistent, since there is a marked 
difference in stress in the two occurrences. The loss of r in Mister Lincoln 
but not in Mister Douglas may mean, not that the speaker is inconsistent, 
but that his r is regularly lost before a liquid. The variation between 
[we] and [9] in address is not inconsistent if [ze] is used for the noun but 
[2] for the verb. There is no inconsistency involved in using a trisyllabic 
pronunciation of interest but a disyllabic pronunciation of the element 
interest- in the derivative interested. Etc., etc. P. 38: in my own pro- 
nunciation taken has syllabic [n], not syllabic [n], and I wonder if that 
was not the case with some of Mrs Zimmerman’s speakers as well. P. 42: 
the author tells us that “[t] final, or in pre-consonantal position, was 
omitted in 290, or approximately 12 per cent of the occurrences of thirty- 
five words which were pronounced 1,605 times.” I am skeptical about 
many of these supposed omissions; see above. Pp. 69-70: the author 
says, “One hundred and thirty-five of the 206 occurrences of the words 
idea, ideal, real, and realize were recorded with [1].” This is well enough 
but needs to be broken down. In my own pronunciation idea, real, and 
realize have [1] but ideal has [i] and I find that Mrs Zimmerman 
records only one occurrence of [i] in idea (as against 40 occurrences of 
{1]), whereas the figures for ideal are 19 and 17 respectively. I find 
myself in a more than two to one majority when it comes to real (63 to 
30), but in my pronunciation of realize I belong to a minority group 
(15 to 21). 


Mrs Zimmerman’s book deserves a prominent place on the working- 
desk of every lexicographer. It is one of the most important 
contributions to our knowledge of cultivated American pronuncia- 
tion that have ever been made. 
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During the period covered by the present survey three dictionaries 
of the English language have come out.** They will not be reviewed 
here, as the present writer had a share in preparing all three. For 
a comparative study of two of them (and of other dictionaries of 
like scope), see James B. McMillan, “ Five College Dictionaries,” 
in College English X 214-221 (Jan., 1949). Another fascicle of 
The Scottish National Dictionary ** has also appeared. This ten- 
volume work, begun in 1928, is proceeding but slowly. The first 
volume was completed in 1934, the second in 1941, and Part I of 
the third was issued in 1944. The founder and chief editor, 
William Grant, died in 1946; he has been succeeded by David 
Murison. The present fascicle was complied by Miss Dorothy B. 
Gordon, who left the dictionary staff in 1943; evidently Part II 
was ready for publication then, but war conditions and the shortage 
of paper delayed its publication for five years. It completes the 
letter C (p. 217-298) and gives us the first 30 pages of the letter D. 
The fascicle maintains the standards set in previous instalments of 
the dictionary. The following comments on the etymologies may 
be worthy of record: 


Under craig ‘neck’ we are told that “the final plosive suggests that 
the word may have come in via Scandinavia,” but Icel. kragi ‘collar’ 
and the like have fricative, not stop g. The adj. crank ‘weak’ is con- 
nected with the first instead of the second noun crank, presumably by 
misprint. The base of crockanition, crockinition is surely crockan-, 
crockin-, not crock-. If crockin- is the older variant, one may connect it 
with crocking stone. Under cromack one finds the statement that krumma 
‘paw’ also means ‘handful’ in Modern Icelandic, but this meaning is 
not recorded in Zoéga, Sigfisson, or Blindal. Etymologically speaking, 
cuffock ‘coil’ means ‘ cufflike object,’ not ‘little cuff’ Cuiter or cuther 
is best connected with cuddle, the two words having the same base but 
different suffixes. Compare cuittle, which seems to be a variant of cuddle. 
Under daft it is odd to find OE gedefte spelt gedaefte. 


We end this survey with a look at a quantitative stylistic study.*° 


83°C, E. Funk (ed.), New Practical Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language, Funk & Wagnalls Co.: New York, 1946, pp. xviii + 1560; 
C. E. Funk (ed.), New College Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Funk & Wagnalls Co.: New York, 1947, pp. xvi + 1404; C. L. 
Barnhart (ed.), The American College Dictionary, Random House, Inc.: 
New York, 1947, pp. xl + 1432. 

%4 Vol. m1, Part 1, Covener-Dayligaun. Aberdeen, 1948. 

*5 Josephine Miles, Major Adjectives in English Poetry from Wyatt to 
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The author has counted adjectives from Chaucer (not Wyatt) to 
Housman (not Auden) in Tables 1 and 2. In Tables 3 and 4 she 
begins with Wyatt and ends with Dylan Thomas. She tells us that 
her count “establishes the ten descriptive adjectives most used by 
each poet ” (p. 309). But in Table 1, though ten adjectives are 
given for some of the poets named, a smaller number is credited to 
others ; thus, Milton has only seven, Cowper only six. On the other 
hand, Burns and Keats have eleven each. The author explains 
(p. 311) that “some lists shorten or lengthen to suit the break in 
quantity.” In defining adjective the author cites two authorities 
(p. 309): “ Webster’s Dictionary ” and “ Frederick Bodmer in 
The Loom of Language.” Herz second authority is obviously ill- 
chosen, and in a learned work the dictionary cited ought to be the 
NED. The author excludes demonstrative and pronominal adjec- 
tives from her investigation, but includes quantifiers as well as 
qualifiers, as also participles “when used adjectivally ” (p. 309). 
However, “the lists of major adjectives do not include the parti- 
cipial and limiting forms analyzed in the texts, but, for simplicity’s 
sake, merely the descriptive forms which on the whole are individu- 
ally most frequent” (p. 311). In making her count, the author 
wisely used three procedures, and describes her results as “the 
combined observations of concordance quantities, of thousand-line 
proportions, and of single-poem proportions ” (p. 312). Her study 
falls into five sections. In the first, “Glass to Pattern,” she 
explains her method and gives her quantitative results in four 
tables. In the second, “ Four Poets of Discourse: Wyatt, Donne, 
Pope, Wordsworth,” and in the third, “ Four Poets of Description: 
Spenser, Milton, Collins, Keats,” she studies some “historical ” 
poets; in the fourth, “ Modern Quality,” some “modern” poets. 
She presents her conclusions in a final section, “ Good to Bright.” 
I quote one sentence from this section (p. 420) : 

We see through these varieties the steadfast abundance of the mere forty 
major terms in all their force of agreement in use by two dozen major 
poets, the good and great and new and old, the bad and last and little and 
poor and dead, the fading dear and fair, happy and sad and true and 


sweet, the increasing white, gold, green, blue, red, dry, young, and the 
components of bright, the shine of the participle in -ing. 


Kemp MALONE 


Auden. Univ. of California Publications in English, Vol. xu, No. 3, 
pp. 305-426. Univ. of Calif. Press: Berkeley, 1946. $1.25. 
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REVIEWS 


Prolegomena zu einer Wieland-Ausgabe VIII Briefwechsel 1. Halfte 
1750-1790 rx Briefwechsel 2. Hialfte 1791-1812 verzeichnet 
von BERNHARD SEUFFERT in Graz [1x: Unter Mitwirkung von 
Dr. Margarete Seuffert] Aus den Abhandlungen der Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften Jahrgang 1936. Phil.- 
hist. Klasse. Nr. 11 [Jahrgang 1940. Phil.-hist. Klasse Nr. 15] 
Berlin 1937, 1941 Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Komm. bei Walter de Gruyter u. Co. 167, 215 pp. 4°. 
Einzelausgabe. 


At the beginning of our century the Berlin Academy decided to 
publish a complete critical edition of Wieland, containing the 
works proper, the translations, and the correspondence. Bernhard 
Seuffert, who had already collected material for a biography of 
the poet, was commissioned to prepare the Prolegomena on which 
the new edition was to be based. In the seven fascicles of Prolego- 
mena published between 1904 and 1921 in the Transactions of the 
Academy, all of Wieland’s writings from 1743 to 1812 are listed 
and arranged in their proper places (There are more than 1250 
items). The editors of the individual volumes found their tasks 
all mapped out for them. The two World Wars naturally delayed 
the publication of the edition: ten volumes appeared from 1909 
to 1913; then came an interval of 15 years; from 1928 to 1939 
twelve volumes were published, leaving approximately six more to 
come. When these will appear cannot be predicted under the 
present troublous conditions. 

The new fascicles vi1r and rx of the Prolegomena deal with the 
correspondence. As a preliminary there is a general survey of the 
various extant collections of Wieland’s letters, both printed and 
manuscript, and reference is made to lost letters of which we have 
knowledge. The chief printed collections, namely those of Gessner, 
Ludwig Wieland, Hassencamp, Horn, Keil, and Wagner, are de- 
scribed. Speaking of lost letters, it may be remarked that letters 
of Wieland, both published and unpublished, up to 1939, and 
perhaps later, were frequently offered in antiquarian catalogs. 
More than sixty letters are preserved in American collections, both 
private and public. For many years Seuffert made it his business 
to ferret out previously unnoticed Wieland letters. His list has 
over 5600 entries, in which, to be sure, are included some letters— 
say 500—addressed by others to Wieland. The intention is not 
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to publish all the letters to Wieland, they are included here be- 
cause they give the setting for Wieland’s own letters. 

Every entry states where that particular letter has been pub- 
lished, if at all; it records the present owner of the manuscript, 
and tells also in what antiquarian catalog, if any, the letter had 
previously been offered for sale. In the case of undatable or frag- 
mentary letters, or those whose addressees could not definitely be 
established, the opening words are quoted. 

Wherever possible, Seuffert procured copies of new letters, made 
by himself, if he had the letter before him; otherwise he enlisted 
the aid of friends, librarians, and other well-wishers of the Wieland 
Edition. This collection of transcripts is now invaluable, as many 
letters were presumably lost during the war. For many years 
Seuffert had hoped that it might be his privilege to edit at least the 
first volume of the Correspondence, but this hope was not realized, 
as he died in 1938, at the ripe age of eighty-five years, most of 
which had been devoted to the study of Wieland. Seuffert’s son, 
Professor Burkhard Seuffert, presented his father’s library, includ- 
ing the Wieland material, to the German Seminary of the Univer- 
sity of Graz, where the collection is housed in a special room. Seuf- 
fert’s daughter-in-law, Dr. Margarete Seuffert, saw fascicle IX 
through the press, and also prepared the two indices: Register der 
Korrespondenten, and Register der in dieses Verzeichnis aufgenom- 
menen Briefanfinge. These two indices make the Prolegomena a 
most valuable tool. 

W. KuRRELMEYER 


Matthew Arnold: A Study in Conflict. By Epwarp K. Brown. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. lx, 224. 
$3.00. 


This book traverses Arnold’s career from a fresh, though limited, 
point of view. Mr. Brown takes the poet-critic at his word, that 
disinterestedness is the one thing needful in life and letters, and 
measures his performance by this lofty standard. 

After surveying Arnold’s inconsistencies in style and taste, the 
author goes on to show how the dominant mood of his poetry is the 
desire to see life steadily and whole. Arnold was torn, however, 
by the conflict between his impulses towards objectivity and those 
towards action. No sooner had he spoken his mind on contem- 
porary affairs than he returned to his original position. In his 
fourth chapter, to my mind the most stimulating in the book, Mr. 
Brown draws an interesting analogy between the human ideals 
presented in Arnold’s poetry and those same ideals as they reap- 
pear in some of the Essays in Criticism (1865): aloofness from 
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turmoil in the Scholar Gipsy and Maurice de Guerin, love of light 
in Balder and Joubert. In these projections of himself Arnold 
reached, paradoxically, the climax of his career as a disinterested 
writer, though he was to re-capture the same mood of detachment 
iste as, for example, in “The Study of Poetry” and “ Words- 
worth.” 

Students will be grateful for this new estimate of Arnold’s work, 
for the keen analysis of his style and form, based as it is upon an 
intimate knoweldge of the text. Nobody, in all probability, has 
read Arnold with closer attention to detail than the author of this 
book, as those can testify who know his Studies in the Text of 
Matthew Arnold's Prose Works. 

“Tell Mat not to write any more of those things like Literature 
and Dogma,” Tennyson once said, “ but to give us something like 
his “ Thyrsis,” “ Scholar Gipsy,” or “ The Forsaken Merman.” Mr. 
Brown shows how correct Tennyson’s judgment was. At times, 
however, his application of the touchstone of disinterestedness may 
seem severe. He has a good word for the design and persuasive- 
ness of St. Paul and Protestantism but dismisses Culture and 
Anarchy, which Trilling, for example, declares the keystone of 
Arnold’s intellectual life, as mere pamphleteering. 

This is, in sum, a study of Arnold as artist, using that word in 
Pater’s sense, the man who is at one with himself and who, thanks 
to this spiritual unity, makes a “ dextrous outline ” of his person- 
ality in his writing. In a terminal note, Mr. Brown generalizes 
upon his thesis. “The impulse to address his own age and to 
operate on it is wholly legitimate in the artist. But the artist re- 
lates himself most successfully to his age when he remains within 
the terms of his art.” Browning in Men and Women managed to 
speak to his age through his art, but Arnold, a much less well 
integrated personality, could not resist making frontal attacks on 
the problems of religion and society. From this impetuosity arose 
his faults of temper and his “artistic disasters.” This view of 
Arnold leaves out of account the motivation, both personal and his- 
torical, behind his “ practical” criticism—for example, Arnold’s 
desire to complete the work begun by his father in religious liber- 
alism, or his response to the challenge of the fierce turmoils of the 
sixties. But the motivation, no matter how human or understand- 
able, does not justify the end, if the end is not a disinterested one. 
Such is the upshot of this book. In some moods Arnold himself 
surely would have agreed with it. 

WILLIAM BLACKBURN 

Duke University 
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list of critical studies published from 1895 
to 1946. Brooklyn: Long Island University 
Press, 1948. Pp. viii + 17. $1.00. 

Ellman, Richard.—Yeat: the man and the 
masks. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 
vii+ 331. $5.00. 

Fuson, Benjamin Willis—Browning and 
his English predecessors in the dr amatic 
monolog. Iowa City, Iowa: Univ. of Iowa 
Press, 1948. Pp. 96. $1.25. (State Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies. Humanistic Studies, 
Vol. VIII). 

Jouguelet, Pierre.—Aldous Huxley. Paris: 
Eds. du Temps présent, 1948. Pp. 238. Fr. 
22: 5. 

Malory, Sir Thomas.—Le roman d’Arthur 
et des chevaliers de la table ronde. Extraits 
choisis, 


Introduction, traduction et notes 


par Marguerite-Marie Dubois. Paris: Aubier, 
1948. Pp. 264. 

Melville, Herman.—Journal of a visit to 
London and the Continent, 1849-1850. Edited 
by Eleanor Melville Metcalf. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. 
xx + 189. $3.75. 

Merle, Robert.—Oscar Wilde 
Hachette, 1948. Pp. 521. Fr. 450. 

Nardi, Piero.—La vita di D. H. Lawrence. 
Milan: Mondadori, 1947. Pp. 899. L. 3000. 

Poe, Edgar Allan.—The letters. Edited by 
John Ostrom. Cambridge, Mass.: HUP, 1948. 
Pp. xxviii + 664. Two volumes. Boxed. 
$10.00. 

Rollins, Hyder.—The Keats circle. Letters 
and papers, 1816-1878. Cambridge: HUP, 
1948. Vol. I, pp. cl + 332; eight plates. 
Vol. II, pp. 519; eight plates. Boxed. 
$12.50. 

Spiller, R. E., Thorp, W., Johnson, T. H., 
Canby, H. S., et al—Literary history of the 
United States. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 
Vols. I and II, pp. xx + 1422; Vol. III, pp. 
xxii+ 817. Boxed. $20.00. 

Thomas, J. M., Manchester, F. A. and F. 
W. Scott.—Composition for college students. 
Fifth edition. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 
Pp. xvii + 776. $3.60. 

Walpole, Horace.—Correspondence. Edited 
by W. S. Lewis, G. L. Lam, C. H. Bennett. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. 
lv + 315. $20.00. 

Vigan6, Paolo.—Shakespeare, genio ital- 


Paris: 


iano. Dimostrazioni e prove della sua 
italianita; documentazioni rivelazioni 
psicografiche su Guglielmo Crollalanza. 


Treviso: Tip. ed. Trevigiana, 1947. Pp. 30. 


GERMAN AND DUTCH 


Buchheit, Gert.— Rainer Maria Rilke. 
Mengen: Heinrich Heine Verlag, 1947. 
176 pp. 
*Celtis, Conrad. — Selections from—1459- 
1508. Edited with Translation and Commen- 
tary by Leonard Forster. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. xii, 122 pp. $2.50. 
»Chamisso, Adelbert von.—Gedichte. Ein- 
leitung von Wilhelm Fronemann. Mainz: 
Dessart, 1947. 
¢ Gedichte. Peter Schlemihls wunder- 
same Geschichte. Einleitung von Thomas 
Mann. Offenburg: Lehrmittel Verlag, 1946. 
xxiii, 168 pp. 

Cunz, Dieter —The Maryland Germans A 
History. Princeton: University Press, 1948. ° 
xi, 476 pp. $5.00. 

‘Errante, Vincenzo.—Rilke: 


storia di un’- 
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anima e di una poesia. 
1947. xxii, 347 pp. 
\Gravier, Maurice—Anthologie de l’Alle- 
mand du XVIe siécle. Introduction, Textes, 
Glossaire. [Bibliothéque de philologie ger- 
manique XI.] Paris: Aubier, 1948. 392 pp. 

Grootaers, L.—De Nederlandse Dialect- 
studie in 1947. [Overgedrukt uit de Han- 
delingen van de Koninklijke Commissie voor 
Toponymie en Dialectologie, XXII (1948) ]. 
Leuven: Zuidnederlandse Dialectcentrale, 
1948. Pp. 129-146. 


Tweetaligheid. [Overdruk uit Album 


Florence: Sansoni, 


Prof. Dr. Frank Baur. Eerste deel]. Pp. 
291-296. 
Hendrickx, J.—Fragmenten van oude 


Leuvense Stadsrekeningen over de Bouw van 
het Stadhuis (1448). [Overgedrukt uit: 
Leuvense Bijdragen XXXIV (1948)]. Leu- 
ven: 1948. 17 pp. 

Hill, Claude.—Three Masterpieces of 
Modern German Prose. Edited with Biblio- 
graphical Sketches, Notes and Vocabulary. 
New York: Harper & Brothers [1948]. xv, 
211 pp. 

Kluckhohn, Paul, und Schneider, Her- 
mann.—Festschrift—gewidmet zu ihrem 60. 
Geburtstag. Herausgegeben von ihren Tii- 
binger Schiilern. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1948. vi, 539 pp. 

Ludwig, Alfred Josef.—Der klassische 
Wiener Franz Grillparzer. Wien: Amandus 
Ed. 1946. 72pp. S. 3.80. 

‘Miiller, Ernest.—Der junge 
Tiibingen: Leins, 1948. vi, 337 pp. 

Muschg, Walter.—Tragische Literatur- 
geschichte. Bern: A. Francke AG. [1948]. 
470 pp. 8S. Fr. 24. 

’ Ricci, J. F.-A—L’Histoire de Cardenio et 
de Célinde dans le théAtre allemand, de 
Montalvan et Cialdini & Gryphius, Arnim et 
Immermann. Paris diss., 1947. 132 pp. Fr. 
250. 

Van de Kerckhove, L.—De namen van de 
Merel in de Zuidnederlandse dialecten. 
[Overgedrukt uit: Leuvense’ Bijdragen 
XXXITIT (1948)]. Leuven: 1948. Pp. 49- 
55, 1 plate. Leuven: 1948. 


Schiller. 


FRENCH 


Aucuy, M. et J.-M.—La Jeunesse de Girau- 
doux. Paris: Spid, 1948. 173 pp. Fr. 300. 
Baudelaire. — Les Fleurs du mal, éd. 
Maurice Saillet. Paris: Club fr. du livre, 
1948. xvii + 239 pp. Fr. 430. 
Poésies choisies, éd. H. Peyre de 
Bétouzet. Paris: Hatier, 1946. 96 pp. 


Boullé, Jean (ed.).—La Tragédie au XVIe 


il 


siécle, extraits de piéces. 
1948. 144pp. Fr. 27. 

Brantéme.—Les Dames galantes, éd. 
Maurice Rat. Paris: Garnier, 1947. xvii+ 
558 pp. Fr. 240. 

Chanson de Roland, la. Texte manuscrit 
d’Oxford, enluminé par P.-G. Klein, préfacé 
par L. Réau. Venice: 20, rue Baou-des. 


Paris: Larousse, 


Noirs, 1945. iv+197 pp. (folio). Fr. 
80,000. 
Charpentier, John.— Voltaire. Paris: 


Tallandier, 1946. 319pp. Fr. 95. 


Chateaubriand. — Atala, René, éd. R.-L, 
Doyon. Paris: Rasmussen, 1948. 212 pp. 
Fr. 75. 


Mémoires d’outre-tombe, extraits, éd. 
Ch. Florisoone. 2v. Paris: Hatier, 1947. 

Chrétien de Troyes.—Perceval le Gallois 
ou le Conte du Graal, mis en francais 
moderne par L. Foulet. Préface de Mario 
Roeques. Paris: Delamain et Boutelleau, 
1947. xxxiv-+ pp. Fr. 600. 


Damas, L.-G.— Latitudes francaises. I. 
Poétes d’expression frangaise, 1900-45. Paris: 
Eds. du Seuil, 1947. 328 pp. Fr. 375. 

Dédéyan, Christian—Alain-Fournier et la 
réalité secréte. Paris: Julliard, 1948. 179 
pp. Fr. 210. 


Dinar, André. — Bussy-Rabutin l’Incorri- 
gible. Paris: Fasquelle, 1948. 191 pp. Fr. 
200. 


Dollot, René.—Stendhal journaliste. Paris: 
Mercure de France, 1948. 270 pp. Fr. 210. 


Du Bellay.—La Deffence et illustration de 
la langue frangoyse, éd. critique publ. par 
Henri Chamard. Paris: Didier, 1948. 
xvi + 206 pp. (Soc. des textes fr. mod.) 


Flaubert.—Bouvard et Pécuchet, éd. La 
Varende et R. Laborderie. Paris: Bordas, 
1947. xvii + 307 pp. Fr. 330. 

L’Education sentimentale éd. René 
Dumesnil. Paris: Club frangais du livre, 
1948. xii+ 547 pp. Fr. 650. 

Madame Bovary, éd. La Varende et 
Claude Digeon. Paris: Bordas, 1948. 
xviii + 417 pp. Fr. 420. 

La Tentation de Saint Antoine, éd. 
J.-C. Margolin. Paris: Delmas, 1948. 205 
pp. Fr. 250. 


Gillet, Henri.— Alain-Fournier. Paris: 
Emile-Paul fréres, 1948. 349 pp. Fr. 300. 


Janet, Gaston (ed.).—Poétes de Paris et 
de l’Ile-de-France. Paris: Eds. dela “ Revue 
moderne,” 1948. pp. Fr. 170. 

Lamartine.—Histoire de la Révolution de 
1848, éd. Jules Gesztesi. Paris: Vent du 
large, 1948. 323 pp. Fr. 310. 
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Larguier, Léo.—Théophile Gautier. Paris: 
Tallandier, 1948. 255 pp. Fr. 150. 

Lesage. — Turcaret, Crispin rival de son 
maitre, la Tontine, éd. Maurice Bardon. 
Paris: Garnier, 1948. xxvi-+ 292pp. Fr. 
160. 

Lugli, Vittorio.— Jules Renard ed altri 
amici. Becque, de Régnier, Péguy, etc. 
Messina: D’Anna, 1948. 153 pp. L. 450. 

Macri, Oreste.—I] cimitero marino di Paul 


Valéry. Studio critico. Florence: Sansoni, 
1947. llipp. L. 320. 
May, Georges.—Tragédie cornélienne, 


tragédie racinienne. Urbana: U. of Illinois 
Press, 1948. 255 pp. $2.50. 

Pei, Mario A.—French Precursors of the 
Chanson de Roland. New York: Columbia 
U. Press, 1948. xiv+ 105 pp. $3.00. 

Proust.—Maxims, ed. and trans. Justin 
O’Brien. xxiv -+ 235 pp. $3.00. 

Rousseau, J.-J.— Les Réveries du pro- 
meneur solitaire, éd. critique par Marcel 
Raymond. Geneva: Droz, 1948. Ixii + 224 
Pp- 
Wencélius, Léon.—Trois Pionniers de l’hu- 
manisme francais au XVIe siécle. Mainz: 
Kupferberg, 1948. 50 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, V. E.—La poesia di Francesco 
Gaeta e la Francia. Bari: Laterza, 1947. 
36 pp. L. 120. 


Baldini, Antonio—Fine ottocento. Car- 
ducci, Pascoli, D’Annunzio e minori. Flor- 
ence: Le Monnier, 1947. 286 pp. L. 480. 


Billanovich, Giuseppe.—Petrarca letterato. 
I: Lo scrittoio del Petrarca. Rome: Ed. 
Storia e letteratura, 1947. xxii + 445 pp. 

_Boccaccio.—Il Decameron. V. III. Dalla 
giornata sesta all’ ottava, a cura di Umberto 
Bosco. Rome: Tumminelli, 1947. viii + 
258 pp. 

Cassirer, E., P. O. Kristeller, J. H. Randall, 
Jr. (eds.).—The Renaissance Philosophy of 
Man. Petrarea, Valla, Ficino, Pico, Pom- 
panazzi, Vives. Selected writing in English 
translation. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 
1948. viii+ 405 pp. $5.00. 

Colacci, Mario. —L’ “Inferno” di Dante 
Alighieri volto in prosa esplicativa. Naples: 
Loffredo, 1947. 392 pp. L.700. 

Cosmo, Umberto.—Guida a Dante. Turin: 
De Silva, 1947. 202 pp. L. 550. 

_ Debussy et D’Annunzio.—Correspondance 
inédite, éd. Guy Tosi. Paris: Denoél, 1948. 
131 pp. Fr. 1200. 


Enjoubert, Hilaire——Les Amours de Fran- 


iii 


cois Pétrarque et de Laure de Sabran. Paris: 
Boivin, 1948. 201 pp. 

Facchini, Mario. —I CXI pensieri di G. 
Leopardi e le loro fonti nello Zibaldone. 
Bologna: Tip. S. A. F. O., 1947. 18 pp. 
L. 80. 

Flora, Francesco.—Leopardi e la lettera- 
tura francese. Milan: Malfasi, 1947. 67 pp. 
L. 250. 

Gennaro, Salvatore. — Manzoni linguista. 
Paterné: Impallomeni, 1947. 121 pp. L. 300. 

Jannaco, Carmine. — Filologia italiana e 
storia della critica. Florence: Ed. Univer- 
sitaria, 1947. 172 pp. L. 650. 

La Sorsa, Saverio. — Pasquinate, cartelli, 
satire e motteggi popolari. Naples: Libr. 


scientifica, 1947. 367 pp. 

Leopardi, Giacomo.—Canti. A cura di 
Giovanni Ferretti. Bologna: Zanichelli, 
1947. xxvi+ 390 pp. L. 600. 


Manzoni—La “Lettre 4 M. Chauvet,” a 
cura di Natalino Sapegno. Rome: Ed. dell’ 
Ataneo, 1947. 90 pp. L. 380. 

Momigliano, Attilio —Letteratura italiana. 
Florence: Ed. Universitaria, 1947. 172 pp. 
L. 800. 

Paparatti, Domenico.—Le similitudini ne 
“TI promessi sposi.” Rome: Scuola sale- 
siana del libro, 1947. 64 pp. 

Papini, Giovanni.—Santi e poeti. Florence: 
Libr. florentina, 1948. 254 pp. 

Rossi, Osvaldo.—Ricerche sulle parole di 
origine spontanea nelle lingue neolatine, con 
particolare riguardo alla lingua ed ai dia- 
letti italiani. Genoa: Cioffi, 1947. 128 pp. 

Sansone, Mario.—L’opera poetica di Ales- 
sandro Manzoni. Milan: Principato, 1947. 
333 pp. L. 800. 


SPANISH 


Azorin.—Obras completas, ed. Angel Cruz 
Rueda. T. IV-VI. Madrid: Aguilar, 1948. 
1152 + 1096 + 1087 pp. 

Baroja, Pio. —La Intuicién y el Estilo. 
Madrid: Bibliotect Nueva, 1948. 321 pp. 

Bello, Andrés.—Antologia poética. Buenos 
Aires: Estrada, 1945. 298 pp. 

Castro, Guillén de.— Las Mocedades del 
Cid, ed. Camille Pitolet. Paris: Hatier, 
1946. 112 pp. 

Cossio, José Maria de.—Lope, personaje de 
sus comedias. Madrid: Real Acad. Esp., 
1948. 100 pp. 

Diaz Mirén, S.—Poesias completas, ed. A. 
Castro Leal. Mezico: Porrha, 1945. 372 pp. 


Duvalier, A—Trayectoria poética de Leo- 
poldo Ramos. Mevico: Edit. Sureo, 1945. 
122 pp. 
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Garcia Hernandez, M.—Literatura venezo- 
lana contemporanea. Buenos Aires: Edi- 
ciones Argentinas, 1945. 

Garcilaso de la Vega y Juan Boscan.— 
Obras Completas, ed. Juan Bosca Almo- 
gaver. Madrid: Aguilar, 1944. 636 pp. 

Giménez Pastor.—Historia de la literatura 
argentina. 2v. Buenos Aires: Edit. Labor, 
1945. 

Guerrero Zamora, Juan.— El teatro de 
Federico Garcia Lorea. Madrid: Raiz, 1948. 
19 pp. 

Isaacs, Jorge.— Maria, ed. F. Sdinz de 
Robles. Madrid: Aguilar, 1945. 605 pp. 

Jover, M.—Rubén Darfo. Mexico: Edu- 
eacién Piblica, 1944. 94 pp. 

Lapesa, Rafael.—Asturiano y provenzal en 
el Fuero de Avilés. Salamanca: Universal, 


1948. 110 pp. 

Martinez Ruiz, José.—Con permiso de los 
cervantistas. Madrid: Biblioteca Nueva, 
1948. 241 pp. 


Montoliu, Manuel de.—Cervantes y Barce- 
lona. Barcelona: Junta del IV Centenario 
de Cervantes, 1948. 15 pp. 

Nykl, A. R.—Gonzalo de Argote y de 
Molina’s Discurso sobre la poesia castellana 
and Bartholomaeus Gjorgjevi¢. Baltimore: 
1948. 28 pp. 

Oth6n, M. J—Poemas y cuentos, ed. M. 
Bustos Cerecedo. Mezxico: Educacién 
blica. 1945. 92 pp. 

Portuondo, J. A——El contenido social de 
la literatura cubana. Mewxico: Colegio de 
México, 1944. 93 pp. 

Quevedo.—Obras satfricas y festivas, ed. 
José M.* Salaverria. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1948. 257 pp. 

Remos, J. J.—Los poetas de “ Arpas 
Amigas.” Havana: Cardenas, 1943. 276 pp. 

Rogerio Sanchez, José.—Tres fechas cer- 
vantinas. Castellén: Departmento de Cul- 
tura, 1947. 22 pp. 

Socorro, Manuel.—La fnsula de Sancho en 
el reino de Don Quijote. La Palmas de Gran 
Canaria: 1948. 230 pp. 

Torufio, J. F.—Poesfa y poetas de 
América. San Salvador: El Salvador, 1945. 
425 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


Barros, Jayme.—Poetas do Brasil. 
Janeiro: Olimpio, 1944. 231 pp. 

Goncalves Dias, Antonio.—Obras poéticas, 
ed. Manuel Bandeira. 2v. Sao Paulo: Edit. 


Rio de 


Mattos, A. de Oliveira—Vida de Lufs de 
Camées. Lisbon: Emprésa Nacional, 1943, 
204 pp. 

Mendes, Joao.—Eca de Queiros. Tipos, 
estilo, moralidade. Lisbon: 1945. 106 pp. 

Miguel Pereira, L—A vida de Goncalves 
Dias. Rio de Janeiro: Olympio, 1943. 421 pp. 

Miranda, F. de Sa de.—Obras completas, 
ed. Rodrigues Lapa. 2v. Lisdon: Sa da 
Costa, 1942. 

Ramos, F.—Eugénio de Castro e a poesia 
nova. Lisbon: “ Ocidente,” 1943. 185 pp. 

Rossi, G. C.—L’Arcadia e il romanticismo 
in Portogallo. Florence: Le Monnier, 1941. 
138 pp. 

Santos, Ary dos.—Eca de Queiroz e os 
homens de Leis. Lisbon: Portugdlia, 1945. 
141 pp. 

Simoes, J. G—Eca de Queiroz. O homem 
e o artista. Lisbon: Dois Mundos, 1945. 
668 pp. 

Verissimo, Erico.— Brazilian Literature. 
An Outline. New York: Macmillan, 1945. 


ix + 184 pp. 
RUSSIAN 


David, Jacques.—Anthologie de la poésie 
russe. I, 1740-1900. Trad. et commentaire. 
Paris: Delamain et Boutelleau, 1946. 310 pp. 
Fr. 300. 

Fuschillo, Antonio. — Arte e morale di 
Leone Tolstoi. Naples: Tip. La nuovissima, 
1947. 59 pp. 

Guarnieri Ortolani, Anna M. V.—Sagzio 
sulla fortuna di Dostoevskij in Italia. 
Padua: Milani, 1947. 128 pp. L. 500. 
Rais, Emmanuel et Jacques Robert.—An- 
thologie de la poésie russe, du XVIITe siécle 
& nos jours. Paris: Bordas, 1947. vi+ 
471 pp. Fr. 360. 


GENERAL 


Curtius, E. R—Europiiische Literatur und 
Lateinisches Mittelalter. Bern: Francke, 
1948. 601 S. Fr. 44. 

Holmes, U. T., Jr. and A. J. Denomy 
(eds.)—Mediaeval Studies in Honor of J. D. 
M. Ford. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 
1948, xxxii + 376 pp. 

Loomis, C. G—White Magic. An Intro- 
duction to the Folklore of Christian Legend. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy, 1948. 
x +251 pp. $5.00. 

Slavia Occidentalis, T. XVIII (1939-47). 


Nacional, 1944, 


iv 


Poznan: Czytelnik, 1947 (1948). 592 pp. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Bennett, Joan—George Eliot: her mind 
and her art. Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge Univ. Press and Macmillan, 1948. 
Pp. xvi + 203. $3.00. 

Bertocci, Angelo Philip—Charles Du Bos 
and English literature: a critic and his 
orientation. New York: Kings Crown Press, 
1948. Pp. x +285. $3.75. 

Bryant, Margaret.—Modern English and 
its heritage. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 
Pp. xii + 407. $5.00. 

Bush, Douglas. — Paradise Lost in our 
time: some comments. New York: Peter 
Smith, 1948. Pp. ix + 117. 
the Cornell edition of 1945). 

Charlton, H. B.—Shakespearian tragedy. 
Cambridge and New York: CUP and Mac- 
millan, 1948, Pp. ix + 246. $3.75. 

Gilbert, Allan H.—The symbolic persons 
in the masques of Ben Jonson. Durham, 
Y.C.: Duke Press, 1948. Pp. xi + 296. 
Seventy-two illustrations. $6.00. 

Goetz, Sister Mary Dorothea.—A study of 
Ruskin’s concept of the imagination. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America, 1948. Pp. ix + 155. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel.—The scarlet letter 
and selected prose works. Introduction by 
Gordon Roper. New York: Hendricks House- 
Farrar, Straus, 1949. Pp. xlvi + 432. $2.25. 

Kirk, Rudolf (ed.).—Joseph Hall, D.D., 
Heaven upon Earth and Characters of Ver- 
tues and Vices. New Brunswick, N.Jd.: 
Rutgers Press, 1948. Pp. xiii + 214. $5.00. 
(Rutgers Studies in English; Number 6). 

Knapp, Lewis M.—Tobias Smollett: Doctor 

of men and manners. Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 362. Thirteen 
plates. $5.00. 
_ Molyneux, Max (ed.).—James Cleland, The 
institution of a young noble man. New 
York: Scholars Facsimiles and Reprints, 
1948. Pp. liii + 271. 

Sarton, George.—Introduction to the his- 
tory of science. Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins (for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington), 1948. Vol. III. Pt. I, pp. 
xxxv + 1-1018. Twenty-two illustrations. Pt. 
II, pp. xi + 1019-2155. Seventeen illustra- 
tions. $20.00. 


(A reprint of 


Summery, George.—American punctuation. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1949. 
vil + 182, $2.50. 


Pp. 


GERMAN 


Andler, Charles.—La Posie de Heine. 
[Bibliothéque de la Société des Etudes ger- 
maniques. I.]. Paris: LAC, 1948. 191 pp. 
Lauffer, Otto.—Farbensymbolik im deut- 
schen Volksbrauch. Hamburg: Hansischer 
Gildenverlag Joachim Heitmann & Co., 1948. 
89 pp. 
Kayser, Wolfgang.—Das sprachliche Kunst- 


werk. Eine Einfiihrung in die Literatur- 
wissenschaft. Bern: A. Francke AG, 1948. 
438 pp. 


Meyer, Herbert.—Wandertage des jungen 
Waiblinger. Unveréifentlichte Landschafts- 
schilderungen des Dichters Hrsg. u. einge- 
leitet. Tiibingen: J. J. Heckenhauer, 1948. 
36 pp. 2 leaves, 3 colored plates. 

Steinen, Wolfram von den.—Notker der 
Dichter und seine geistige Welt. Darstel- 
lungsbund. Editionsband. Bern: A. Francke 
AG, 1948. 640, 227 pp., 5 plates. S. Fr. 44. 

Tabak, Israel. — Judaic Lore in Heine. 
The Heritage of a Poet. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. 338 pp. $4.50. 

Zeydel, Edwin H.— The “Tristan and 
Isolde ” of Gottfried von Strassburg. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, Notes, and Con- 
necting Summaries. Princeton, N.d.: 
Princeton Univ. Press, for University of 
Cincinnati, 1948, vii, 209 pp. $4.00. 


FRENCH 


Alden, D. W., G. R. Jasper, R. P. Water- 
man.—Bibliography of Critical and Bio- 
graphical References for the Study of Con- 
temporary French Literature. Books and 
Articles Published from 1940 to 1948. New 
York: Stechert-Hafner, 1949. vi + 106 pp. 
(MLAA Pub. no. 1.) 

Bertocci, A. P.—Charles Du Bos and 
English Literature. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1949. 285 pp. $3.50. 

Boileau.—Le Lutrin, Dialogue des héros 
de roman, Arrét burlesque, éd. Ch.-M. Des 
Granges. Paris: Hatier, 1948. 80 pp. 

Bordeaux, H., R. Bouvier, etc.—Grandeur 
de la littérature. Paris: Peyronnet, 1948. 
14pp. Fr. 15. 

Brondex et Mory.—Chan Heurlin, poéme 
en patois messin, présenté et traduit par 
Marcel Cressot. Nancy: Fac. des Lettres, 
1948. xxiv + 155 pp. (Annales de |’Est.) 

Constant, Benjamin.—Adolphe, éd. R.-L. 
Doyon. Paris: Rasmussen, 1948. 190 pp. 
Fr. 55. 

Cordié, Carlo.— Interpretazioni di Sten- 
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1949 


dhal. Dal Bourget ai nostri giorni. Venice: 
Montuoro, 1947. 181 pp. 

Corneille.—Cinna, éd. Ch.-M. des Granges. 
Paris: Hatier, 1947. 80 pp. 

Nicoméde, éd. Ch.-M. Des Granges. 
Tbid., 1946. 70 pp. 

Dale, J. B. and M. L.—Cours élémentaire 
de frangais. Boston: Heath, 1949. xviii + 
483 pp. $2.60. 

Haust, Jean. — Dictionnaire frangais-lié- 
geois, publ. sous la direction d’Elisée Legros. 
Liege: Vaillant-Carmanne, 1948. xxviii + 
512 pp. 

Hendrix, W. S. and W. Meiden. — Be- 
ginning French, a Cultural Approach. Re- 
vised ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1948. 
xxvii -+ 489 pp. $3.25. 

Hermus, C.—Elements of Spoken French. 
London: Methuen, 1948. 120 pp. 6s. 

Hugo, Victor.—Notre-Dame de Paris, éd. 
Fernand Gregh. Paris: Club franeais du 
livre, 1948. vii + 671 pp. 

Inial, Scur Marguerite Félicie. — Henri 
Davignon, Ecrivain belge. Catholic U. diss., 
1948. xiv + 182 pp. 

Jassogne, F. B. and Mildred Severance.— 


En vacances. New York: Holt, 1948. viii 
+ 173+ xx pp. $1.60. 

Kenyon, R. W.—Le franeais vivant. Bk. 
I. London: Harrap, 1947. 200 pp. 3/6. 


Léon-Daudet, Francois. — Charles Baude- 
laire et Vesprit classique. Paris: Farré, 
1946. 77 pp. Fr. 51. 

Mallinson, Vernon.—Creative French, Bk. 
I. London: Heinemann, 1948. 204 pp. 4/6. 

Marivaux.—La Vie de Marianne, avec la 
suite, éd. Marcel Arland. Paris: Delamain 
et Boutelleau, 1947. 599 pp. Fr. 600. 

Moliére—Le Malade imaginaire, éd. Ch. 
M. des Granges. Paris: Hatier, 1947. 
96 pp. 

Montesquieu.—Histoire véritable, éd. crit. 
par Roger Caillois. Geneva: Droz, 1948. 
Xxvi + 85 pp. 

Mouton, Jean.—Le Style de Marcel Proust. 
Paris: Corréa, 1948. 240 pp. Fr. 270. 
_Orr, John.—Impact of French upon 
English. Taylorian Lecture. Oxford: 1948, 
28 pp. 2s. 

_ Pascal.—Great Shorter Works, tr. with an 
introd, by Emile Cailliet and J. C. Blanke- 


nagel. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1948. 231 pp. $4.50. 

Perche, Louis.—Paul Claudel. Paris: 
Seghers, 1948. 223 pp. Fr. 240. 


Peretti, Vincent de.—Poésie et Prose nou- 


vi 


velles. Nimes: S. A. D. I. A. C., 1948, 
286 pp. Fr. 180. 

Perrault, Charles. — Contes de ma miére 
Loye, éd. André Ceuroy. Paris: Eds. de 
Cluny, 1948. 214 pp. Fr. 168. 

Pillement, Georges (ed.).—Anthologie du 
théatre francais contemporain. III. Paris: 
Eds. du Belier, 1948. 317 pp. Fr. 480. 

Poughon, Pierre (ed.).—Anthologie des 
écrivains modernes. T. I., IL. Saint-Etienne: 
Intellectuels réunis, 1947-8. 

Racine. — Théitre complet, éd. Antonin 
Debidour et Thierry Maulnier. Paris: Eds, 
nationales, 1948. 453 pp. 

Sand, George—La Mare au diable, éd. 
Fernand Martin. Paris: de Gigord, 1948. 
80 pp. Fr. 23. 

Sauro, Antoine.—Le surréalisme ou_ bol- 
chevisme et littérature. Naples: Pironti, 
1947. 32 pp. 

Séchelles, R. D. de.— Chateaubriand et 
lame celte. St. Bricuxr: Prudhomme, 1948. 
221 pp. Fr. 220. 

Smalley, Vera E.—The Sources of A Dic- 
tionarie of the French and English Tongues, 


Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. 
252 pp. $4.00. (J. H. Studies in Romance 


L. and L., extra vol. 25.) 

Starobinski, J., P. Alexandre et M. Eigel- 
dinger.—Pierre Jean Jouve, poéte et roman- 
cier. Paris: Zeluck, 1946. 159 pp. Fr. 185. 


Stendhal—(@uvres complétes, éd. Georges 
Eudes. Vols. IX, X. Paris: Eds. du Mou- 
flon, 1947-8. Fr. 4800. 

Strachan, W. J.—Apollinaire to Aragon: 
thirty modern French poets, tr. with essay. 
New York: Universal Distributors, 1948. 
109 pp. $3. 

Thomas, Johannes.— Paul Claudel, der 
Mensch und Dichter. Trier: Paulinus Verlag, 
1947. 50 pp. 

Tillier, Claude.—Mon oncle Benjamin, éd. 
R.-L. Doyon. Paris: Rasmussen, 1947, 
260 pp. Fr. 65. 

Turnell, Martin. — Classical Moment; 
Stuides in Corneille, Moliére, and Racine. 
London: Hamilton, 1947. xv + 253 pp. 12/6. 

Vailland, Roger—Le Surréalisme contre 
la révolution. Paris: Eds. sociales, 1948. 
64 pp. Fr. 60. 

Verne, Jules.—Vingt Mille Lieues sous les 
mers, abridged and ed. by H. W. Streeter. 
Boston: Heath, 1949. xvi + 327 pp. $1.88. 

Vigny, Alfred de.—Ouvres, éd. Pierre 
Gaxotte. II. Paris: A la Girouette, 1948. 
xiv + 267 pp. Fr. 990. 

Servitude et grandeur militaires, éd. 
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A, Bouvet. Paris: Eds. de Cluny, 1948. 
289 pp. Fr. 198. . 

Voltaire—Candide, éd. Fr. de Miomandre. 
Paris: Eds, océanes, 1947. 200 pp. Fr. 200. 
Candide ét sa suite, éd, R.-L. Doyon. 
Paris: Rasmussen, 1947. 253 pp. Fr. 75. 

Wylie, L. W.—Saint-Mare Girardin—bour- 
geois. Syracuse: Syracuse U. Press [1948]. 
xvi + 234 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Albergo, Giuseppina.— Severino Ferrari 
uomo e poeta. Catania: Viaggio-Campo, 
1947. 85 pp. 

Albertoni, A. e E. Allodoli—Vocabolario 
della lingua italiana. Florence: Le Monnier, 
1947. vii + 1053 pp. L. 1400. 

Alessio, Giovanni.— Storia della lingua 
italiana, Florence: Ed. Universitaria, 1947. 
36 pp. L. 200. 

Alighieri, Dante——La Divina Commedia. 
Note di Onorato Castellino. Purgatorio. 
Turin: Soe, ed. torinese, 1947. 523 pp. L. 
700. 

Araldi, Vinicio.—Una donna nella vita 
dell’Astigiano: Vittorio Alfieri e Luisa 
d’Albany. Rome: Palombi, 1947. 265 pp. 
L. 230. 

Baccini, Danilo. — Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
Bologna: Ed. Celi, 1947. 143 pp. L. 230. 


Bargellini, Piero.—Pian dei Giullari. Pano- 
rama storico della letteratura italiana. Vol. 
VIII: Il Settecento. Florence: Vallecchi, 
1947. 151 pp. L. 250. 

Busetto, Natale.-—Commenti danteschi. 
fl Paradiso. Padua: Ed. Liviana, 1947. 
59 pp. 

Carducci, Giosue.—Prose scelte, a cura di 
Lorenzo Bianchi e Paolo Nediani. Bologna: 
Zanichelli, 1947. 362 pp. L. 500. 


Cesareo, S. E. e S. Giuffrida—Foscolo alla 
luce della sua originalita. Catania: Tip. La 
Vittoria, 1947. 41 pp. 

_ Cioffari, V. and J. Van Horne.—Letture 
Varie. Boston: Heath (1949). xxii + 283 
pp. $2.00. 

Contini, Gianfranco. — Esercizi di lettura 
sopra autori contemporanei. Florence: Le 
Monnier, 1947, 390 pp. L. 850. 

D’Anna, Giuseppe.—Un glossario del 
nn” Palermo: Montana, 1947. 

pp- 

De Filippis, M.—Literary Riddle in Italy 
to the End of the Sixteenth Century. 
Berkeley: U. of California, 1948. 173 pp: 


$2.75. 


Esposito, Gennaro.—Giovenale. Questioni 
critiche. Naples: Scarpati, 1947. 71 pp. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr.—Descriptive Italian 
Grammar. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell U. Press 
and Linguistic Soc., 1948. xii + 228 pp. 
(Cornell Romance Studies, 2.) 

Li Gotti, Eltore. — Restauri trecenteschi. 
Palermo: Palumbo, 1947. 159 pp. L. 350. 

Maier, Bruno.—La personalita e la poesia 
di Cececo Angiolieri. Bologna: Cappelli, 1947. 
184 pp. L. 320. 

Manfredi, Umberto.—Di una dubbia affer- 
mazione del Petrarea. Palermo: Ed. Utes, 
1947. Spp. 

La poesia provenzale e la cultura del 
Petrarca. Jbid., 1947. 16 pp. 

Martelli, Mario—Linee generali per uno 
studio su “Le Grazie” di Ugo Foscolo. 
Siena: Ed. Tieci, 1947. 42 pp. L. 100. 

Masella, A. B. and Th. Huebener.— 
Learning Italian. Bk. I. New York: Holt, 
1948. xxxi-+ 266 pp. $2.60. 

Miraglia, Iolanda. — La vita e le rime di 
Niccold Soldanieri. Palermo: Pezzino, 1947. 
117 pp. 

Palmeri, J. and K. G. Bottke. — Practical 
Italian. New York: Vanni, 1947. $2.50. 

Pes, Nelia.—L’idea come personaggio nell’ 
arte di Luigi Pirandello. Rome: Vallerini, 
1947. 34pp. L. 180. 

Ramat, Raffaello—La critica del padre 
Ceva. Bari: Macri, 1947. 39 pp. 

Rivetta, P. S—Grammatica rivoluzionaria 
e ragionata della lingua italiana. Rome: 
De Carlo, 1947. 447 pp. L. 1000. 

Russo, Luigi. — Franco Sacchetti e “Il 
Trecentonovelle.” Pisa: Libr. Goliardica, 
1947. 27 pp. L. 90. 

Vincenzo Cuoco e gli serittori giaco- 
bini del °700. Ibid., 1947. Tl pp. L. 230. 

Singleton, C. S—An Essay on the Vita 
Nuova. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press for 
the Dante Soc., 1949. 168 pp. $3.00. 

Zagarrio, Giuseppe.—G. A. Cesareo, poeta. 
Agrigento: Ed, Akragas, 1947. 65 pp. L. 100. 

Ziccardi, Giovanni.—Vita e arte nel sette- 
cento. Florence: Le Monnier, 1947. 301 pp. 
L. 200. 

Zuccarelli, M. V.—Ada Negri. Studi critico. 
Turin: Fanton, 1947. 32 pp. 


SPANISH 


Berkowitz, H. C.—Pérez Galdés, Spanish 
Liberal Crusader. Madison: U. of Wis. 
Press, 1948. xii+ 499 pp. $6.00. 

Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles. Escritores 
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del siglo XVI: San Juan de la Cruz, Fray 
Pedro Malén de Chaide, Fray Hernando de 
Zarate. Madrid: Eds. Atlas, 1948. xxii + 
685 pp. 

Bolinger, D. L.—Intensive Spanish. Phil- 
adelphia: Russell Press, 1948. xviii + 
466 pp. 

Ibid. 


Key to Intensive Spanish. 
(1948). 35 pp. 

Castillo, Carlos and Others.—U. of Chicago 
Spanish Dictionary. Chicago: U. of Chicago 
Press, 1948. xxxvi + 226 + xvii + 251 pp. 
$6.00. 

Costa I Llobera.—Antologia Poética. Bar- 
celona: Edit. Selecta, 1948. 211 pp. 

Cruz, la, en la Sepultura, ed. H. C. Heaton. 
New York: N. Y. U. Press, 1948. xii + 
6l pp. $2.00. 

Fucilla, J. G—Concise Spanish Dictionary. 
London: Harrap, 1948. viii + 323 pp. 12/6. 

Garcia-Prada, Carlos and W. E. Wilson.— 
Tres Cuentos. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1949. vi+2l4pp. $2.00. 

Gaztambide Vega, Francisco.—Jugando y 
riendo. New York: Silver, Burdett, 1947. 
64 pp. $1.08. 

Gonzalez Palencia, Angel.—Eruditos y 
libreros del Siglo XVIII. Madrid: Inst. 
Antonio de Nebrija, 1948. viii + 442 pp. 

Lacerda, A. de, y A. Badia Margarit.— 
Estudios de Fonética y Fonologia Catalanas. 
Madrid: Inst. Antonio de Nebrija, 1948. 
159 pp. 

Lopez de Mestas, Margarita and Esther 
Brown.—Vamos a hablar espafiol. Boston: 
Heath, 1949. vi+ 332 pp. $2.20. 

Maravall, J. A.—El humanismo de las 
armas en Don Quijote. Prélogo de R. 
Menéndez Pidal. Madrid: Inst. de Estudios 
Politicos, 1948. xv + 309 pp. 

Onis, Harriet de—Golden Land; an An- 
thology of Latin American Folklore in 
Literature. New York: Knopf, 1948. xviii 
+ 395 pp. $4.00. 

Pittaro, J. M.—Nuevos Horizontes. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. x + 196 pp. $1.80. 

Prieto, Jenaro.—El socio; a Novel, ed. 
Margarita de Mayo and Sheila Emerson. 
New York: Dryden, 1947. vi + 222 pp. 
$1.85. 

Rio, Angel del.—Historia de la literatura 
espafiola. 2v. New York: Dryden, 1948. 
xv + 388 + xvii + 356 pp. $2.85. 

Ruiz de Alarcén, Juan.—La verdad sospe- 
chosa, Los pechos privilegiados, Ganar 
amigos, Las paredes oyen, ed. F. Sdéinz de 
Robles. Madrid: Aguilar, 1945. 569 pp. 


Querol Gavalda, Miguel—La Musica ep 
las Obras de Cervantes. Barcelona: Eds, 
Comtalia, 1948. 173 pp. 

Wachs, William. — Streamlined Compre- 
hensive Spanish. New York: Saga, 1947. 
126 pp. $.80. 


PORTUGUESE 


Hieble, J.—Basic Portuguese-English and 
English-Portuguese Vocabulary. — Jthaca, 
N. Y.: Thrift Press, 1948. v +47 pp. $.40, 

Orico, Osvaldo.—Poetas del Brasil. Ma- 
drid: Inst. M. de Cervantes, 1948. 214 pp. 

Sa Pereira, Maria de Lourdes.—Brazilian 
Portuguese Grammar. Boston: Heath, 1948, 
xviii + 403 pp. 


RUSSIAN 


Bowra, C. M. (ed).—A Second Book of 
Russian Verse, tr. by various _ hands. 
London [and New York]: Macmillan, 1948. 
xviii + 112 pp. $3.00. 

Franko, Ivan.—The Poet of Westen 
Ukraine, Selected Poems, tr. with Ddiogra- 
phical introd. by Percival Cundy, ed. C. A. 
Manning. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1948. xxiv + 265 pp. $3.75. 

Hieble, J.— Basic English-Russian and 
Russian-English Vocabulary. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Thrift Press, 1948. v+48pp. $.50. 

Hofmann, M. et R.—Pouchkine et la 
Russie. Paris: Eds. du Chéne, 1947. 200 pp. 
Fr. 210. 

Lavrin—From Pushkin to Mayakovsky; 
a Study in the Evolution of Literature. 
New York: Universal Distributors, 1948. 
309 pp. $4.80. 

Petrova, Norvara.— What to Say in 
Russian. London: Newnes, 1947. 128 pp. 
2s. 

Pushkin.—Tales of the Late Ivan Petro- 
vich Belkin, ed. B. O. Unbegaun. Ozford: 
Blackwell, 1948. xxx + 103 pp. 7/6. 

Segal, Louis.— New Complete English- 
Russian Dictionary. New York: Hafner, 
1948. xviii+ 111i pp. $12.00. 

Znamensky, G. A.—Conversational Rus- 
sian. Boston: Ginn, 1948. xvi + 298 pp. 
$4.00. 


BULGARIAN 


Chakalov, G. G. — Bulgarian-English Dic- 
tionary. Sofia: 1947. 235 pp. 
English-Bulgarian Dictionary. Sofia: 
1230 pp. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Altick, Richard D.—The Cowden Clarkes. 
Oxford and New York: OUP, 1949. Pp. 
xiii + 268. $4.50. 

Ames, Russell.—Citizen Thomas More and 
his Utopia. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 230. $3.50. 

Bernbaum, Ernest.— Guide through the 
Romantic Movement (Revised and En- 
larged). New York: The Ronald Press, 
1949. Pp. ix + 349. $3.00. 

Bowers, Fredson (ed.).—Papers of the bib- 
liographical society: University of Virginia. 
Charlottesville: Bibliographical Society of 
the Univ. of Va., 1948-49. Vol. I, pp. 207. 
$3.50. 

Cecil, David.—Poets and story-tellers: a 
book of critical essays. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949. Pp. 201. $4.00. 

Forsstrém, Gésta.— The verb ‘to be’ in 
Middle English. Lund: Ohlsson, 1948. Pp. 
237. Kr. 12. (Lund Studies in English, 
XV). 

Gowers, Sir Ernest.—Plain words: a guide 
to the use of English. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1948. Pp. 94. $1.15. 

Groston, A. K. (ed.).—Two seventeenth- 
century prefaces. Richard Whitlock, Zoo- 
tomia, 1654, and Nathaniel Fairfax, A 
treatise of the bulk and selvedge of the 
world, 1674. London: Univ. of Liverpool 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi+ 51. 3s. 

Jump, J. D.—Rollo Duke of Normandy or 
the bloody brother: a tragedy. London: 
Univ. of Liverpool Press, 1949. Pp. xxxiv 
+107. 15s. 

Michel, Laurence (ed.).—The tragedy of 
Philotas by Samuel Daniel. New Haven: 
Yale Press, 1949. Pp. x +181. $3.75. 

Mustanoja, Tauno F. (ed.).—Myne awen 
dere sone. Helsinki: Société Néo-Phi- 
lologique, 1948. Pp. 48. (Ezatrait du 
Bulletin de la Société, pp. 145-193). 

Newman, J. H.—Sermons and discourses 
(1825-39). Edited by C. F. Harrold. New 
York: Longmans, 1949. Pp. xviii + 348. 
$3.50. 


Sermons and discourses (1839-57). 
Edited by C. F. Harrold. New York: Long- 
mans, 1949. Pp. xvii + 382. $3.50. 

Ridder-Barzin, Louise de.—Le Pessimisme 
de Thomas Hardy. Paris: Presses univ., 
1948. Pp. 193. Fr. 300. 


ix 


GERMAN 


Bauer, Konrad F.—Ulenspiegel. Achtund- 
sechzig seiner Geschichten nach den altesten 
Drucken des Volksbuches hrsg. Mit 22 
Holzschnitten von K. Réssing. Hamburg: 
Hauswedell & Co. [1948]. 134 pp. 1 leaf. 

Boeschenstein, Hermann.—Gottfried Keller. 
Grundziige seines Lebens und Werkes. 
Bern: Paul Haupt, 1948. 178 pp. Fr. 12. 

Carlberg, Bjorn. — Subjektsvertauschung 
und Objektsvertauschung im Deutschen, eine 
Semasiologische Studie. Akademische Ab- 
handlung. Lund: Berlingska Boktryckeriet, 
1948. 101 pp. 

Kluge, Friedrich, Gétze, Alfred —Etymo- 
logisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 


[Vierzehnte unverinderte Auflage]. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1948. XV, 740 pp. 
Kurtz, John W.—Drei Novellen. Storm: 


Der Schimmelreiter; Keller: Die drei ge- 
rechten Kammacher; Kleist: Michael Kohl- 
haas. Abridged, simplified, and edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. IX, 276 pp. 
$2.95. 

Rutsch, R. F.—Bernische Schliffscheiben. 
[Berner Heimatbiicher Nr. 32]. Bern: Paul 
Haupt [1948]. 48 pp. Fr. 2.80. 

Schmalz, Karl Ludwig. — Miinchenwiler. 
[Berner Heimatbiicher Nr. 31]. Bern: Paul 
Haupt [1948]. 48 pp. Fr. 2.80. 

Steinbiichel, Theodor.— Romantik. 
Zyklus Tubinger Vorlesungen von Wilh. 
Boeck, Carl Brinkmann, René J. Cheval, 
Romano Guardini, Paul Kluckhohn, Adolf 
Kéberle, Gerhard Kriiger, Alfred Kiihn, Carl 
Leonhardt, Rudolf Stadelmann, Theodor 
Steinbiichel, Paul Walden, hrsg. Tiibingen: 
R. Wunderlich, 1948. 271 pp. 


FRENCH 


Alain.—Stendhal. 
1948. 128 pp. 

Auriant.—Quatre héros d’Alphonse Daudet. 
Paris: Mercure de France, 1948. 314 pp. 
Fr. 240. 

Balzac.— La Cousine Bette, éd. André 
Maurois. Mulhouse: Bader-Dufour, 1948. 
501 pp. Fr. 550. 

Le Lys dans la vallée, éd. Marcel 
Bouteron. Paris: Delamain et Boutelleau, 
1948. xviii + 332 pp. Fr. 600. 

Baridon, S. F.—Orientamenti sull’arte di 
Ramuz. Milan: Malfasi, 1948. 216 pp. 

Baudelaire. éd. Thierry Maul- 
nier, T. III. Paris: A la Girouette, 1948. 
293 pp. Fr. 990. 


Paris: Presses univ., 
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Bellanger et Mérimée.— Notes  sten- 
dhaliennes. Paris; Eds. du Myrthe, 1948. 


189 pp. Fr. 222. 

Berry, André.—Florilége de la poésie 
amoureuse du XII¢ au XVIIIe siécle. 2 v. 
Paris: Le Vasseur, 1948, Fr. 8500. 

Bertoldi, Vittorio.— Grammatica storica 
della lingua francese. Naples: Giannini, 
1948. 158 pp. 560. 

Bossuat, Robert.— La Poésie lyrique en 
France au XV® siécle. 3v. Paris: Cours de 
droit, 1948. 

Chateaubriand.—Mémoires d’outre-tombe, 
éd. André Maurois. Paris: le Portulan, 
1948. 272 pp. Fr. 295. 


Choquette, C. A. and L. C. Keating. —Short 
Review of French Grammar. New York: 
Holt, 1948. viii+ 185+ xl pp. $1.70. 

Claudel, Paul.—Du cété de chez Ramuz. 
Neuchdtel: Ides et Calendes, 1947. 59 pp. 
Fr. 450. 

Cohen, Gustave.—Sainte Jeanne d’Are 
dans la poésie du XV® siécle. 2v. Paris: 
Cours de droit, 1948. 

Cohen, Marcel. — Grammaire francaise en 
quelques pages. Paris: Istra, 1948 51 pp. 

Cresson, André.— Voltaire, sa vie, son 
cuvre, avec un exposé de sa _ philosophie. 
Paris: Presses univ., 1948. 140 pp. Fr. 120. 

Decugniére, Pierre.— Formation de l’ex- 
presion, les mots et la phrase. La Chapelle- 
Montligeon: Eds. de Montligeon, 1948. 
212 pp. 

Denoeu, Francois.—Petit Miroir de la civi- 
lisation francaise. Boston: Heath, 1949. 
xiv-+ 410 pp. $2.40. 

Dollot, René.—Autour de Stendhal. Milan: 
Ist. ed. italiano, 1948. xiv + 306 pp. 

Duhamelet, Geneviéve.—La Vie et la mort 
d’Eugénie de Guérin. Paris: Bloud et Gay, 
1948. 261 pp. Fr. 225. 

Dumas.—Les trois mousquetaires, ed. F. 
A. Hedgeock. London: U. of London Press, 
1947. 250pp. 4/6. 

Flaubert.— Lettres inédites, publ. par 
Auriant. Sceaur: Palimugre, 1948. 152 pp. 
Fr. 475. 

Foulet, Alfred (ed.).—The Medieval French 
Roman d’Alexandre. Vol. III: Version of 
Alexandre de Paris, Variants and Notes to 
Branch I. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 
1949. vi+ 344 pp. $5.00. 

Gide, André.—Paul Valéry. Paris: Domat, 
1947. 95 pp. Fr. 1250. 


Girard, Joseph.—A propos de l’Amour 
médecin: Molitre et Louis-Henry Daquin, 


conseiller et médecin ordinaire du_ roi. 
Paris: Amis des vieux logis parisiens, 1948, 
64 pp. 

Grosclaude, Pierre (ed.).—Anthologie de la 
société des poétes francais. Paris: Revue 
moderne, 1948. 160 pp. 

Sainte-Beuve et Marceline Desbordes- 
Valmore, histoire d’une amitié. Paris: 
Revue moderne, 1948. 120 pp. 

Guéhenno, Jean.—Jean-Jacques en marge 
des “Confessions.” Paris: Grasset, 1948. 
320 pp. Fr. 285. 

Guillet, Lucie.—Divers visages de La Fon- 
taine. Paris: Jouve, 1948. 232 pp. Fr. 200, 


Guyon, Bernard.—L’Art de Péguy. Paris: 
Labergerie, 1948. 88 pp. Fr. 150. 

Hok, Ruth Carter.—Edouard Estaunié, the 
Perplexed Positivist. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1949. iv-+116pp. $2.25. 


Huguet, Edmond.— Dictionnaire de la 
langue fr. du seiziéme siécle. Fascicules 33 
et 34. Paris: Didier, 1948. 160pp. Fr. 
600. 

Jasinski, René.—“ Le Mariage de Figaro.” 
3v. Paris: Cours de droit, 1948. 


Jean-Maurienne.—Maupassant est-il mort 
fou? Paris: Griind, 1947. 151 pp. 


Knight, R. C. and J. M. Milner.—French 
You Want. London: Pitman, 1948. viii + 
220 pp. 10/6. 

La Fayette, Mme de.— La Princesse de 
Cléves, précédée de la Princesse de Mont- 
pensier, éd. Marcel Arland. Paris: Dela- 
main et Boutelleau, 1948. xxii + 227 pp. 
Fr. 600. 


La Fontaine.—F ables choisies, éd. G. Jean- 
Aubry. Paris: Emile-Paul fréres, 1948. 
167 pp. Fr. 1000. 

Le Hir, Yves.—Lamennais écrivain. Paris: 
Colin, 1948. viii + 477 pp. 

Martineau, Henri.— Petit dictionnaire 
stendhalien. Paris: le Divan, 1948. 502 pp. 
Fr. 945. 


Massiou, Léon. —Glossaire des patois et 
des parlers de l’Aunis et de la Saintonge. 
T. V. La Rochelle: Masson et Renaud, 1948. 
xvi + 303 pp. Fr. 240. 

Maurras, Charles.—R¢ponse 4 André Gide. 
Paris: Eds. de la Seule France, 1948. 29 pp. 
Fr. 60. 

Mérimée, Prosper.—Colomba, éd. P.-M. 
Auzas. Lyons: I. A. C., 1948. xxiv + 162 


pp. Fr. 50. 


Moliére.— Les Femmes savantes, éd. P. 
1948. 


Mélése. Paris: Hachette, 126 pp. 


Fr. 75. 
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(Euvres complétes, éd. G. Michaut, 
revu et augmenté par P. Mélése. 3v. Paris: 
Eds. Richelieu, 1947-8. Fr. 1575. 

Montaigne.—Les Essais, éd. Pierre Pouget. 
Paris: Hachette, 1948. 124 pp. 

Mouflard, M.-M.— La Comédie au XVIe 
siécle (extraits et notices). Paris: La- 
rousse, 1948. 128pp. Fr. 27. 

Musset.— Théfitre complet, éd. Ph. Van 
Tieghem et Jean Sarment. Paris: Eds. 
nationales, 1948. 493 pp. Fr. 780. 

Nadeau, Maurice.—Histoire du surréalisme. 
Paris: Eds. du Seuil, 1948. 399 pp. Fr. 375. 

Nerval, Gérard de. — Poésies, éd. G. An- 
toine. Paris: Hazan, 1947. 96 pp. Fr. 120. 

Prévost, Abbé.—Manon Lescaut, éd. Jean 
Cocteau. Paris: Delamain et Boutelleau, 
1948. xii+194pp. Fr. 600. 

Racine. — Athalie, éd. Georges Hacquard. 
Paris: Hachette, 1948. 124 pp. Fr. 75. 

Robida, Michel.—Chateaubriand, homme 
épris de grandeur. Paris: Julliard, 1948. 
357 pp. Fr. 330. 

Ronsard.—uvres complétes, éd. critique 
par Paul Laumonier. T. XIII. Paris: 
Didier, 1948. xxii+284pp. (Soc. des 
textes fr. mod.) 

Rousseau, J.-J.—Les Réveries du prome- 
neur solitaire, éd. crit. par Marcel Raymond. 
Geneva: Droz, 1948. lxii + 227 pp. 

Van Tieghem, Philippe.—Renan. 
Hachette, 1948. 192 pp. Fr. 120. 

Vigny.—Cinq-Mars, éd. H. Labaste et R. 
Nicolle. Paris: Hatier, 1947. 66 pp. 
Servitude et grandeur militaires, éd. 
Jacques Nervat. 2v. Lyons: I. A. C., 1948. 
Fr. 100. 

Voyenne, Bernard.—C. F. Ramuz et la 
sainteté de la terre. Paris: Julliard, 1948. 
255 pp. Fr. 300. 

Weber, Henri—Le langage poétique de 
Maurice Scéve dans la Délie. Florence: 
Institut frangais, 1948. 72 pp. 

Zdrojewska, Vera.—Boileau. Brescia: La 
scuola, 1948. 207 pp. L. 220. 


Paris: 


ITALIAN 


Bacchini, Primo e Francesco Barone. — 
Appunti di storia della letteratura italiana. 
Turin: Tip. Viretto, 1947. 112 pp. 

Baccini, Danilo.— Giovanni Pascoli. Bo- 
logna: Celi, 1947. 135 pp. L. 220. 

Badini, Alessandro.— Disegno spirituale 
della Divina Commedia. Rome: De Carlo, 
1948. 179 pp. L. 460. 


Battisti, Carlo.— La posizione dialettica 
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di Cortina d’Ampezzo. Florence: Tip. Giun- 
tina, 1947. 45 pp. 

Battisti, Carlo, Giovanni Alessio.—Dizio- 
nario etimologico italiano, Fascicolo I. 
Florence: Barbera, 1948. xxvi + 96 pp. 
(Prezzo globale dell’opera: L. 12.000.) 

Bettoni, Dante.—Letture pascoliane. Mo- 
dena: Guanda, 1947. 156 pp. L. 240. 

Biagini, Mario.—Giamo Leopardi. Bo- 
logna: Celi, 1948. 148 pp. 

Billanovich, Giuseppe. — Tra don Teofilo 
Folengo e Merlin Cocaio. Naples: Pironti, 
1948. viii + 202 pp. 

Binni, Walter.—Preromanticismo italiano. 
Naples: Ed. scientifiche italiane, 1948. 367 
pp. L. 850. 

Biscossa, Giuseppe.—Storia della poetica 
di Francesco Chiesa. Como: Cavalleri, 1948. 
185 pp. 

Bourrette, Marcelle.— Petite anthologie 
italienne. 2v. Paris: Hatier, 1947. 

Calandrino, Ignazio. — Giovanni Alfredo 
Cesareo: saggio critico. Mazara: Soc. ed. 
siciliana, 1948. 291 pp. 

Cozzani, Ettore —Leopardi. V. II. Il poeta 
dell’infinito. Milan: Ed. L’eroica, 1948. 
169 pp. 

Giangrasso, Innocenza.—Pagine letterarie 
[Tasso, ete.]. Naples: Rondinella, 1947. 
36 pp. 

Guichard, L.—Les Mots italiens groupés 
d’aprés le sens. Paris: Hachette, 1948. 
vi+170pp. Fr. 160. 

Musumarra, Carmelo.—Saggio sulle Ope- 
rette Morali di Giacomo Leopardi, Catania: 
Crisafulli, 1948. 80 pp. 

Natali, Giulio.—Corso e ricorso della lirica 
leopardiana, Rome: Signorelli, 1948. 116 
pp. L. 300. 

Petrocchi, Giorgio. — Scrittori piemontesi 
del secondo Ottocento. Turin: De Silva, 
1948. xvi-+ 141 pp. 

Petrocchi, Massimo.—Razionalismo archi- 
tettonico e razionalismo storiografico. Due 
studi sul Settecento italiano. Rome; Ed. 
di storia e letteratura, 1947. 124 pp. 

Pompeati, Arturo. — Storia della lettera- 
tura italiana. Vol. III. Dal Marino al 
Foscolo. Turin: Utet, 1948. vii + 716 pp. 
L. 2800. 

Pulci, Luigi—II Morgante, ed. Giuseppe 


Fatini. 2v. Turin: Utet, 1948. 599+ 
605 pp. L. 3300. 
Puppo, Mario.—Tommaseo prosatore. 


Rome: Ed. Studium, 1948. 167 pp. L. 350. 


Raya, Gino.—Penne del Novecento. Saggi 
critici su G. Salvadori, N. Vaccalluzzo, A. 
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Godoy. Catania: Prampolini, 1948. 67 pp. 


L. 450. 

Santoro, Mario.— Uno scolaro del Poli- 
ziano a Napoli: Francesco Pucci. Naples: 
Ed. Libreria scientifica, 1948. 137 pp. 

Scalvini, Giovita.—Foscolo, Manzoni, 
Goethe. Saggi editi e inediti. A cura di 
Mario Marcazzan. Turin: Einaudi, 1948. 
460 pp. 

Vannucci, Pasquale——Una lettera inedita 
di Giovanni Pascoli. Rome: La voce del 
Calasanzio, 1947. 16 pp. 

Varaldo, Alessandro.—Il romanticismo. 
Milan: Cavallotti, 1948. 123 pp. 

Zingarelli, Nicola—Vocabolario della lin- 
gua italiana. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1948. 
784 pp. 


SPANISH 


Alvar, Manuel. — El hablar de Campo de 
Jaca. Salamanca: C. 8. I. C., 1948, 276 pp. 

Azorin.—Obras completas, ed. Angel Cruz 
Rueda. T. VII. Madrid: Aguilar, 1948. 
1256 pp. 

Badia Margarit, Antonio.—Contribucién al 
vocabulario aragonés moderno. Madrid: 
C. S. I. C., 1948. 201 pp. 

Calder6n.—El mifgico prodigioso, ed. Isi- 
doro Montiel. Madrid: Ediciones Castilla, 
1948, 189 pp. 

Castro, Guillén de.— Las mocedades del 
Cid, ed. Isidoro Montiel. Madrid: Edit. 
Castilla, 1948. 206 pp. 

Cervantes. — Sonetos satfricos, ed. Ro- 
driguez Salcedo. Palencia: Grificas Aguado, 
1947. 18 pp. 

Criado de Val, M.—Sintaxis del verbo 
espafiol moderno. V.I. Madrid: C. 8.1. C., 
1948. 190 pp. 

Fuentes Vasquez, Tadea.— El clasicismo 
vital de Cervantes. Almeria: Subsecrataria 
de Educacién Popular, 1948. 16 pp. 

Gallagher, Clark.— The Predecessors of 
Bécquer in the Fantastic Tale. Hammond, 
La.: Southeastern La. College, 1949. 31 pp. 

Garcilaso de la Vega.—Obras. Prélogo de 
Rodrigo Fonseca. Paris: Libr. des éds. 
espagnoles, 1948. 100 pp. Fr. 100. 

Gracian, Baltasar.— Orfculo, Manual y 
Arte de Prudencia, ed. Arturo del Hoyo. 
Madrid: Edit. Castilla, 1948. 229 pp. 

Menéndez Pidal, Ramén.— Floresta de 
legendas heroicas espafiolas. T. III. Ma- 
drid: Espasa-Calpe, 1948. exviii + 167 pp. 

Moreno BAez, Enrique.—Leccién y sentido 
del Guzman de Alfarache. Madrid: C. 8. I. 


Navarro, Tom4s.—E] Espafiol en Puerto 
Rico, contribucién a la geograffa lingiiistica 
hispanoamericana. Rio Piedras, P. R.: 
Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1948. 346 pp. 

Pem4n, José Maria (ed.).—Poesfa Nueva 
de Jesuitas. Madrid: C. S. I. C., 1948. 
279 pp. 

Pérez de Montalban, Juan.—Orfeo en 
lengua castellana, ed. Pablo Cabafias. Ma- 
drid: C. 8. I. C., 1948. xxviii + 149 pp. 

Plaza Navarro, Manuel de la.—La idea de 
la Justicia en el Quijote. Mdlaga: Excmo, 
1948. 15 pp. 

Sanchez, Alberto (ed.).—Poesfa Sevillana 
en la Edad de Oro. Madrid: Edit. Castilla, 
1948. 497 pp. 

Stafford, Lorna Lavery.—Catalogo de In- 
cunables de la Biblioteca publica del Estado 
de Jalisco. Mexico: 1948. xxviii + 67 pp. 

Tejeda, Luis de.—Libro de varios tratados 
y noticias. Leccién y notas de Jorge M. Furt. 
Buenos Aires: Coni, 1947. xvi + 367 pp. 

Tirso de Molina—La Santa Juana, ed. 
Agustin del Campo. Madrid: Edit. Castilla, 
1948. 467 pp. 

Vega, Lope de.—La Gatomaquia, ed. 
Agustin del Campo. Madrid: Ediciones Cas- 
tilla, 1948. 243 pp. 

Soliloquios amorosos de un alma a 
Dios, ed. Antonia Sanz Cuadrado. Ibid., 
1948. 228 pp. 


RUSSIAN 


Gudzy, N. K.—History of Early Russian 
Literature, trans. by Susan W. Jones. In- 
trod. by Gleb Struve. New York: Macmillan, 
1949. xxii+ 545 pp. $10.00. 


GENERAL 


Clarke, Dorothy Clotelle.— Romance Lit- 
erature. El Cerrito, Calif.: Shadi, 1948. 
305 pp. $4.00. 

Hertz, Richard. — Chance and Symbol, a 
study in aesthetic and ethical consistency. 
Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1948. viii + 
198 pp. $3.00. 

Lehrmann, Charles.—L’Elément juif dans 
la pensée européenne. Geneva: Migdal, 1947. 
244 pp. 

Peacey, Howard. — The Meaning of the 
Alphabet. Los Angeles: Murray & Gee, 
1949. 96 pp. $3.00. 

Wellek, René and Austin Warren.—Theory 
of Literature. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 


C., 1948. 189 pp. 


1949. x +403 pp. $4.50. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Davidson, Edward Hutchins.—Hawthorne’s 
last phase. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1949. Pp. xv +172. $3.75. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale—Religious trends 
in English poetry: Vol. III, 1780-1830, 
Romantic faith. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1949. Pp. ix + 549. $6.75. 

Glauser, Lisa.— Die erlebte rede im en- 
glischen roman des 19. jahrhunderts. Bern: 
Francke, 1948. Pp. 155. 14.50 frs. (Schwei- 
zer Anglistische Arbeiten, Band 20). 

Hausted, Peter.—Senile odium. Edited and 
translated by Laurens J. Mills. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Univ. of Indiana Press, 1949. Pp. 
201. $3.50. (Indiana University Publica- 
tions: Humanities Series No. 19). 

Hughes, Leo and A. H. Scouten. — Ten 
English farces. Austin, Texas: Univ. of 
Texas Press, 1948. Pp. ix + 286. 

Melville, Herman.—Pierre: or the ambig- 
uities. Edited by Henry A. Murray. New 
York: Hendrick House-Farrar Straus, 1949. 
Pp. ciii + 504. $5.00. 

Réling, B. V. A.—De criminologische 
beteekenis van Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 
Nijmegen: Dekker & Van de Vegt, 1947. 
Pp. xvi + 143. 

Shakespeare, William.—Titus Andronicus. 
Edited by John Dover Wilson. Cambridge: 
CUP; New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 
Ixxii + 173. One plate. $3.00. 

—— King Lear. Edited by G. I. Duthie. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1949. Pp. ix + 425. 25s. 

Spenser, Edmund.—The prose works. 
Edited by Rudolf Gottfried. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. xv + 570. 
$8.00. (The Works of Edmund Spenser: A 
Variorum Edition. Edited by E. Greenlaw, 
C. G. Osgood, F. M. Padelford, R. H. Heffner). 

Stearns, Marshall W.—Robert Henryson. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii + 155. $2.50. 

Widen, Bertil. — Studies on the Dorset 
dialect. Lund: Gleerup, 1949. Pp. 179. 10 
kr. (Lund Studies in English, XVI). 


GERMAN 


Atkins, Stuart Pratt—The Testament of 
Werther in Poetry and Drama. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1949. xii, 332 
pp. $4.50. 


Bruggen, M. F. E. van.—Im Schatten des 
Nihilismus. Die expressionistische Lyrik 
im Rahmen und als Ausdruck der geistigen 
Situation Deutschlands. Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris, 1946. vi + 235 pp. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand.—Poems, Selected 
and Edited by M. F. Liddell. [Blackwell’s 
German Texts]. Ozford: Blackwell, 1949. 
8lpp. 6s. 

Mohr, Franz Karl.—Strandgut des Lebens. 
Gedichte. Richmond, Va.: Dietz Press, 1948. 
55 pp. 1 leaf. 

Niederdeutsche Mitteilungen hrsg. von der 
Niederdeutsche Mitteilungen von der Nieder- 
deutschen Arbeitsgemeinschaft zu Lunds 
Jahrg. 4, 1948. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. 
97 pp. 

Rosenfeld, Emmy.—L’Italia nella poesia di 
Stefan George. Milan: Malfesi, 1948. 240 pp. 


FRENCH 


Balzac.—La Femme de trente ans, éd. 
Georges Epchtein. Paris: Delmas, 1948. 
197 pp. Fr. 250. 

Bénichou, Paul.—Morales du Grand siécle. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1948. 232 pp. Fr. 375. 

Boer, C. de—Syntaxe du francais moderne 
Leiden: Universitaire Pers., 1947. 352 pp. 

Boldingh-Goemans, W. L.—Christine de 
Pizan, 1364-1430. Haar tijd, haar leven, 
haar werken. Rotterdam: Nijgh & Van 
Ditmar, 1947. 299 pp. 

Boulan, Emile.—De Pascal & Victor Hugo. 
Groningen: Wolters, 1946. vi + 354 pp. 

Brugmans, H.—Het begrip “peuple” bij 
Michelet en Péguy. Groningen: Wolters, 
1947. 24 pp. 

Zoekend Frankrijk. De Franse lit- 
teratuur tussen twee wereldoorlogen. Am- 
sterdam: Boek- en Courantmij, 1947. 48 pp. 

Brunot, Ferdinand.—Histoire de la langue 
frangaise. T. XII. L’époque romantique 
par Charles Bruneau. Paris: Colin, 1948. 
xx + 592 pp. 

Chateaubriand.—Mémoires d’outre-tombe, 
éd. critique par Maurice Levaillant. 3 v. 
Paris: Flammarion, 1948. Fr. 1950. 

Diderot.—Le Neveu de Rameau, éd. Fer- 
nand Mitton. Paris: Le Prat, 1947. 190 pp. 
Fr. 350. 

Dresden, S.—Moderne Franse romankunst. 
Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 1947. 31 pp. 

Fahlin, Carin—Etude sur l’emploi des 
prépositions en, a, dans au sens local. The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1946. ix + 371 pp. 

Faure, Gabriel.—Essais sur J.-J. Rousseau. 
Grenoble: Arthaud, 1948. 140 pp. 
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Flaubert.—Trois contes, éd. Maurice Agu- 
lhon. Paris: Delmas, 1948. 151 pp. Fr. 200, 

Fransen, J.— Einege kanttekeningen bij 
het werk van Georges Duhamel. Amster- 
dam: Noord-Hollandsche U. M., 1946. FI. 12. 

Gérardin, Armand.—Louis Veuillot, héraut 
du Christ-Roi. Paris: Lethielleux, 1948. 
110 pp. Fr. 150. 

Girard, Joseph. — Moliére et Louis-Henry 
Daquin, conseiller et médecin du roi. Paris: 
Amis des vieux logis parisiens, 1948. 64 pp. 

Graaf, Daniél de.— Arthur Rimbaud, 
homme de lettres. Assen: Van Gorcum, 1947. 
167 pp. 

Guignard, Romain—A Issoudun avec H. 
de Balzac. Issoudun: Gaignault, 1948. 16 pp. 

Hazard, Paul.—Les livres, les enfants et 
les hommes. [Nouvelle édition]. Paris: 
Boivin, 1949, 233 pp. 

Jammes, F. et V. Larbaud.—Lettres iné- 
dites, éd. G. Jean-Aubry. The Hague: 
Stols, 1947. vi + 90 pp. 

Maas, P. M.—Frangois Villon, dief, roover, 
moordenaar en dichter. Utrecht: Het Spec- 
trum, 1946. 111 pp. 

Michaud, Guy. — La Doctrine symboliste. 
Thése compl. Paris: Nizet, 1947. 123 pp. 
Fr. 125. 

Nitze, W. A.—Perceval and the Holy Grail, 
an Essay on the Romance of Chrétien de 
Troyes. Berkeley and Los Angeles: U. of 
Calif., 1949. 55 pp. (U. of C. Pubs. in M. 
P., Vol. 28, no. 5.) 

Roland Holst, H—Romain Rolland. Am- 
sterdam: Van Ditmar, 1947. 190 pp. 

_Saurat, Denis.—La Littérature de l’oceul- 
tisme. JI. Victor Hugo et les dieux du 
peuple. Paris: Eds. du Vieux Colombier, 
1948, 349 pp. Fr. 490. 


Serrurier, C.—Fransche letterkundige 
salons van voorheen. Leiden: Leidsche U. 
M. 80 pp. 


Toesca, Maurice.—Jean Paulhan, l’écrivain 


appliqué. Paris: Variété, 1948. 153 pp. 
Fr. 215. 

Wendel, H.— De Marseillaise. Biografie 
van een volkslied. Amsterdam: Wereld- 


bibliotheek, 1946. 126 pp. 


Zanghi, Rosario.—Introduzione a “ Cinna ” 
di Corneille. Turin: Ed. L’aquila, 1948, 
28 pp. L. 60. 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, V. E.—La poesia di Francesco 
Gaeta e la Francia. Bari: Laterza, 1947. 
36 pp. L. 150. 

Baccini, Danilo. — Gabriele 
Bologna: Ed. Celi, 1947. 


D’Annunzio. 
143 pp. L. 230. 


Giosue Carducci. Ibid., 1947. 114 pp. 
L. 200. 

Binni, Walter.—La nuova poetica leopar- 
diana. Florence: Sansoni, 1947. 151 pp. 
L. 300. 

Biondolillo, Francesco. — I contemporanei. 
Panorama della letteratura italiana odierna. 
Padua: Ed. Liviana, 1948. 130 pp. L. 250, 

Cajuni, Arrigo—Pensieri di un libertino. 
Uomini e libri: 1935-45. Milan: Longanesi, 
1947. 495 pp. L, 650. 

Ciampini, Raffaele—Due campagnoli dell’ 
800: Lambruschini e Ridolfi. Florence: 
Sansoni, 1947. lvi + 139 pp. L. 300. 

Crispolti, Filoppo.—Alla scuola di Dante. 
Profili et letture. Palermo: Montaina, 1947. 
14 pp. 

Dossi, Carlo.—Rovaniana, ed. Giorgio Nico- 


demi. 2v. Milan: Libreria Vinciana, 1946. 
xxxiv + 907 pp. 
Ermini, Alessandro.—Saggi su _ autori 


minori del secolo XIX. Citta di Castello: 
Ed. Leonardo da Vinci, 1948. 156 pp. L. 370. 

Falzone, Gaetano.—Luigi Mercantini pro- 
fessore. Palermo: Tip. Ires, 1947. 24 pp. 

Ferraironi, Francesco.—Proverbi dialettali 
di Triora (Liguria occidentale). Rome: 
Soe. ed. sallustiana, 1947. 28 pp. L. 100. 

Fubini, Mario.—Studi della letteratura del 
Rinascimento. Florence: Sansoni, 1948. 
vi + 320 pp. L. 1200. 

Gentili, Carlo—Gabriele D’Annunzio ini- 
ziato. I geni del tempio e le vie del sole. 
Naples: Ed. Ardenza, 1948. 45 pp. L. 200. 

Getto.— Aspetti della poesia di Dante. 
Florence: Sansoni, 1947. 193 pp. L. 300. 


Guarnieri Ortolani, A. M. V.—Saggio sulla 
fortuna di Dostoevskij in Italia. Padua: 
Milani, 1947. 128 pp. L. 500. 


Lunardi, Raul.— Eugenio Montale e la 
nuova poesia. Padua: Ed. Liviana, 1948. 
139 pp. L. 250. 


Migliorini, Bruno.— Lingua e cultura. 
Rome: Tumminella, 1948. 322 pp. 


Moretti, Alfredo.—Corrispondenza di Nic- 
eold Machiavelli con Francesco Vettori dal 
1513 al 1515. Florence: Le Monnier, 1948. 
lll pp. L. 300. 


Panzini, Alfredo—Per amore di Bianco- 
fiore. Ricordi di poeti e di poesia a cura di 
Manara Valgimigli. Florence: Le Monnier, 
1948, xx -+ 282 pp. L. 600. 

Pedrina, Francesco.—La rivolta di Aris- 
tarco. Giuseppe Baretti. Parte I. Milan: 
Trevisini, 1947. 266 pp. L. 200. 

Petrocchi, Giorgio. — Pietro Aretino tra 
Rinascimento e Controriforma. Milan: Ed. 
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Vita e pensiero, 1948. vii+ 390pp. L. 
1200. 

Pischedda, Giovanni.—Bonaventura Tecchi. 
Padua: Ed. Liviana, 1948. 70 pp. L. 150. 

Polimeni, Angela.—La prosa di Emilio 
Cecchi. Reggio Calabria: Barresi, 1948. 
24 pp. L. 60. 

Sansone, Mario.—Lezioni di filologia ro- 
manza: il Novellino. Bari: Ed. Adriatica, 
1948. 76 pp. 

Sauro, Antoine—Le surréalisme ou bol- 
chevisme et lettérature. Naples: Pironti, 
1947. 32 pp. 

Sbordone, Francesco.—Lezioni di filologia 
romanza. Parte generale. Naples: Loffredo, 
1948. 80 pp. L. 200. 

Sgroi, Carmelo.— Alessio Di Giovanni. 
Mazara: Ed. siciliana, 1948. 140 pp. L. 300. 

Spongano, Raffaele-——Per l’edizione critica 
dei “ Ricordi” del Guicciardini. Florence: 
Sansoni, 1948. 100 pp. L. 700. 

Ulivi, Ferruccio e Giorgio Petrocchi. — 
Antologia della lirica italiana dell’Ottocento. 
Rome: Colombo, 1947. 471 pp. L. 600. 

Valkhoff, R. J.—Zeveneeuwen Italiaansche 
poézie. Van San Francesco tot Gabriele 
d’Annunzio. Bussum: Kroonder, 1946. 134 
pp. 

_ Varese, Claudio.—Linguaggio sterniano e 
linguaggio foscoliano. Florence: Sansoni, 
1947. 55 pp. L. 150. 

Ziliotto, Baccio.— Dante e la Venezia 
Giulia. Bologna: Cappelli, 1948. L. 450. 


SPANISH 


_ Alfay, Josef.—Poesfas varias de grandes 
ingenios espafioles. Notas de J. M. Blecua, 
Zaragoza: Inst. Fernando el Catélico, 1946. 
xv + 223 pp. 

Alvar, Manuel.—Estudios sobre el “ Octa- 
vario” de Dofia Ana Abarca de Bolea. 
Zaragoza: C. 8. I. C., 1945. 89 pp. 

_Alonso Cortés, Narciso.—E] teatro en 
Valladolid. Siglo XIX. Valladolid: Imp. 
Castellana, 1947. 360 pp. 


Amezia, A. G. de.—Una colecci6n manu- 
serita y desconocida de comedias de Lope de 
Vega Carpio. Madrid: Estudios sobre Lope 
de Vega, 1945. 137 pp. 

Batllori, M.—Introduccién bibliogrAfica a 
los estudios lulianos. Palma de Mallorca: 
Escuela Lulistica, 1945. 


Berdiales, German.—Las cien mejores 
poesias regionales de la lengua castellana. 
Buenos Aires: Hachette, 1946. 205 pp. 


Berenguer Carisomo, A.—La prosa de 


Bécquer. Buenos Aires: Ruiz Hermanos, 
1947. 97 pp. 

Bordeaux, Henry.—Saint Jean de la Croix. 
Paris: Libr. de l’Are, 1946. 

Bruno de J. M. Fr.—L’Espagne mystique 
du XVIe siécle. Paris: Arts et Métiers 
graphiques, 1946. 206 pp. 

Caballero Calderén, E.—Cervantes en Co- 
lombia. Madrid: IV Centenario de Cer- 
vantes, 1948. 450 pp. 

Carrillo y Sotomayor, Luis.—Libro de la 
erudicién poética, ed. de M. Cardenal Ira- 
cheta. Madrid: C.S.1.C., 1946. xvi+ 
138 pp. 

Cervantes. — Novelas ejemplares, ed. F. 
Rodriguez Marin. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1948, xii + 324 pp. 

—Viaje del Parnaso, ed. Agustin del 
Campo. Madrid: Eds. Castilla, 1948. 275 pp. 

Correa Calderén, E. (ed.).—Poema de 
Fernin Gonzalez. La legenda de Fernan 
Gonzalez. Madrid: Aguilar, 1946. 807 pp. 

Cruz, San Juan de la.—Poesias completas 
y otras paginas. Notas por J. M. Blecua. 
Zaragoza: Edit. Ebro, 1946. 132 pp. 

—Vida y obras. Notas por el R. P. 
Lucinio. Madrid: 1946. 1330 pp. 

Donoso Cortés, Juan.— Obras completas, 
ed. J. Juretschke. 2v. Madrid: Edit. 
Catélica, 1946. 

Joseph Marie, Sister.— The Role of the 
Church and the Folk in the Development of 
the Early Drama in New Mexico. U. of Pa, 
diss., 1948. viii + 175 pp. 

Jovellanos.—Antologia, ed. R. F. Giusti. 
Buenos Aires: Estrada, 1945. xliv + 269 pp. 
Obras escogidas. III, ed. Angel del 
Rfo. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1946. xv + 
336 pp. 

King, Gladys and E. M. Jarrett.—A Hand- 
book of Practical Spanish Vocabulary. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949. xvi + 
240 pp. $1.48. 

Lapesa, Rafael.—La trayectoria poética de 
Garcilaso. Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 
1948. 241 pp. 

Leén, Luis de.—Poesfas. Notas de Arturo 
Marasso. Buenos Aires: Estrada, 1946. 
539 pp. 

Losada de la Torre, J.—Perfil de los her- 
manos Alvarez Quintero. Madrid: Edit. 
Nacional, 1945. 234 pp. 

M4rmol, José.—Amalia, ed. Babcock and 
Rodriguez. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1949. 
viii + 87 pp. 

Menéndez Pidal, Ramén.—La epopeya cas- 
tellana a través de la literatura espafiola. 
Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 1945. 245 pp. 
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Palacio, Eduardo L. del.—Pasién y gloria 
de Gustavo Adolfo [Bécquer]. Madrid: 
Libros y Revistas, 1947. 223 pp. 

Pérez, Quintin.—E] pensamiento religioso 
de Miguel de Unamuno frente al de la 
Iglesia. Santander: Sal terrae, 1947. 

Puccinelli, Jorge——Historia de la litera- 
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hasta el siglo XVIII. Lima: Emp. Perio- 
distica, 1946. 

Ragucci, Rodolfo.— Letras  castellanas. 
Buenos Aires: Soc. Edit Internacional, 1945. 
xxiv + 805 pp. 

Reig. Carola.—E] cantar de Sancho II y 
cerco de Zamora. Madrid: C.S.1.C., 1947. 
405 pp. 

Samaniego, F. M.—FAbulas en verso cas- 
tellano. Buenos Aires: Tor, 1946. 217 pp. 

Sanchez-Castafier y Mena, Fr.—Penumbra 
y primeros albores en la genesis y evolucién 
del mito quijotesco. Valencia: Universidad, 
1948. 281 pp. 

Vega, Lope de.—El remedio en la desdicha, 
El villano en su rincén, La siega, ed. J. M. 


Mohedano. Madrid: S8.A.E.T.A., 1945. 
320 pp. 
— Teatro, ed. L. Santullano. Mesico: 


Edit. Orién, 1945, 238 pp. 


DUTCH 


Axters, 0. P., S—De Nederlandsche mys- 
tieke poézie. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1946. 
xviii + 306 pp. 

Colmjon, G.—De oorsprongen van de re- 
naissance der litteratuur in Nederland in het 
laatste kwart der negentiende eeuw. Arn- 
hem: Slateras, 1947. 336 pp. 

Eringa, P.—Het phonologische quanti- 
teitsbegrip. Tijdsaspecten van de taal. 
Leiden: Brill, 1947. vi + 275 pp. 

Overdiep, G. S.— De letterkunde van de 
renaissance tot Roemer Visscher en zijn 
dochters (Geschiedenis van de letterkunde 
der Nederlanden, III). °’s-Hertogenbosch: 
Malmberg, 1947. 421 pp. 

Roukens, Win.—De taal der Limburgers 
als spiegel van volk, geschiedenis en cultuur. 
Nijmegen: De Koepel, 1947. 76 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


Adrifo, Pedro.—Tradicdes classicas da 
lingua portuguésa. Pérto Alegre: Pereira 
de Silva, 1945. 348 pp. 

Bernardes, Diogo. — Obras completas, ed. 
do Marques Braga. I. Lisbon: S& da Costa, 
1945. 258 pp. 

Carvalho, Amorim de.—Campos Pereira: 


xvi 


Um romancista contemporineo. Oporto: 
Livr. Civilizagio, 1947. 255 pp. 

Costa, Joaquim.—Eca de Queiroz, criador 
de realidades e inventor de _ fantasias, 
Oporto: Livr. Civilizagio, 1946. 295 pp. 

Guimaraes, Luis de Oliveira.—O espiritu e 
a graca de Eca de Queiroz. Lisbon: Torres, 
1945. 141 pp. 


Houwens Post, H.—Culturele stromingen 
en intellectuéle invloeden der Renaissance in 
het werk van Luis de Camées. Groningen: 
Wolters, 1947. 24 pp. 


Lemos, Julio de.—Pequeno diciondrio luso- 
brasileiro de vozes de animais. Lisbon: 
Revista de Portugal, 1946. 151 pp. 


Machado, J. P.—Bases da nova ortografia. 
Lisbon: Pro Domo, 1946. 149 pp. 


Marques, E.—Interpretacio espiritual de 
Eca de Queiroz. Lisbon: Guimaraes, 1945. 
242 pp. 

Marques, Gentil—Eca de Queiroz: O ro- 
mance da sua vida e da sua obra. Lisbon: 
Romano Torres, 1946. 455 pp. 


GENERAL 


Hymes, James L., Jr.—How to Tell Your 
Child about Sex. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 1949. 32 pp. $.20. 


Jespersen, Otto.—Language. Its Nature, 
Development and Origin. (7th impression). 
London: Allen & Unwin (New York: Mac- 
millan), 1949. 448 pp. $4.50. 

Stewart, M. S—Women and Their Money. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1949. 
32 pp. 

Sypherd, W. 0O.—Jephthah and his 
Daughter. Newark, Del.: U. of Delaware, 
1948. xiv-+ 277 pp. $3.00. 

Townsend, Knowles, Rothe, Whitford. — 
A Guide to Good Reading. New York: 
Hendricks House, 1948. xii + 228 pp. $2.75. 

Trotier, A. H. (ed.).— Doctoral Disser- 
tations Accepted by American Universities, 


1947-48. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1948. 
xviii + 137 pp. 
Westermann, Diedrich. — Sprachbezieh- 


ungen und Sprachverwandtschaft in Afrika. 
Berlin: Sitz. der deutschen Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, 1949. 27 pp. 


Yahraes, Herbert.—Your Teeth—How to 
Save Them. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 1949. 31 pp. 


Yugoslavia: Progress of the 5-Year Plan. 


Washington: Embassy of Yugoslavia, 1949. 
48 pp. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Arthos, John—The language of natural 
description in eighteenth century poetry. 
Ann Arbor: U. of Michigan Press. Pp. xiv 
+463. $6.00. (Univ. of Mich. Publica- 
tions. Series in Language and Literature, 
Vol. xxiv). 

Bethell, S. L.—The Winter’s Tale. 
don: Staples, 1949. Pp. 128. 10/6. 

Chapman, R. W.—Jane Austen: facts and 
problems. Oaford: OUP, 1949. Pp. 232. 
10/6. 

Foley, Martha and Rothberg, Abraham, 
eds.—U. S. stories: Regional stories from 
the forty-eight states. New York: Hen- 
dricks House-Farrar Straus, 1949. Pp. xix 
+ 683. 

Franklin, Benjamin.—The autobiography. 
Edited by Max Farrand. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1949. 
Pp. xxvii + 210. $2.50. 

—— Memoirs: a parallel text edition. 
Edited by Max Farrand. San Marino, 
Berkeley, and Los Angeles: The Huntington 
Library and the Univ. of California Press, 
1949. Pp. xxxix + 422. $12.50. 

Grierson, H. J. C.— Verse translation. 
Ozford: OUP, 1949. Pp. 26. 2s. 

Harris, Victor—All coherence gone: the 
seventeenth-century controversy on the decay 
of nature—a turning point in modern 
literary history. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1949. Pp. x + 255. $5.00. 

Hodges, C. W.—Shakespeare and the 
players. New York: Coward-McCann, 1949. 
Pp. 100. $2.50. 

Hyde, Mary C.—Playwriting for Eliza- 
bethan, 1600-1605. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. ix + 258. $4.00. 

Milton, John.—The portable Milton. 
Edited by Douglas Bush. New York: 
Viking Press, 1949. Pp. 693. $2.00. 

Obertello, Alfredo.—Carlyle’s Critical 
Theories. Their Origin and Practice. 
Genoa: Lupa, 1948. Pp. viii + 192. 

Poirier, Michel. — Sir Philip Sidney: le 
chevalier poéte élizabéthain. Lille: Bibli- 
othéque universitaire, 1948. Pp. 321. 
(Travaux et mémoires de l’université de 
= Nouvelle série [Droit et lettres] No. 
26). 

Simpson, E, M.—A study of the prose 
works of John Donne. Second edition, re- 


Lon- 


vised. Oaford: Clarendon Press, 1948. Pp. 
viii + 371. One plate. $6.50. 

Trilling, Lionel—Matthew Arnold. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. 465. 
One plate. $5.00. (Revision of the 1939 
issue). 

Tulane Studies in English. [Lumiansky, 
“A conjecture concerning Chaucer’s Par- 
doner ”; Fogle, “ The world and the artist ”; 
Griffin, “Bryant and the south”; Mac- 
kenzie, “Venice Preserv’d reconsidered ”; 
Meyer, “ The early history of the Prelude.” ] 
New Orleans: Tulane Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. 
156. $2.00. 

Whitehouse, J. H.—Ruskin: prophet of 
the good life. London: Cumberlege, 1949. 
Pp. 30. 4s. 


GERMAN 


Bihl, J. K. L—German One. A Cultural 
Approach. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
[1949]. 291 pp. $2.75. 

Boschma, H.—Rainer Maria Rilke als 
Mysticus. Deventer: Kluwer, 1948. 20 pp. 

Gerber, Dora.—Studien zum Problem des 
Kiinstlers in der modernen deutschschwei- 
zerischen Literatur. [Sprache und Dichtung, 
Hft. 72]. Bern: Paul Haupt [1948]. 112 pp. 

Haecker, Hans Joachim.— Der Tod des 
Odysseus. Tragidie. Hamburg-Bergedorf: 
Stromverlag. 74 pp. 

Hamilton, Johanna.—E. U. P. German 
Phrase Book. London: English Universities, 
1948. 284 pp. 4/6. 

Hildebrand, Kurt.—Goethes Naturerkennt- 
nis. Hamburg-Bergedorf: Stromverlag. 379 
pp- 

Jordan, E. L. and E. H. Schumann. — 
Spoken German. London: Harrap, 1948, 
160 pp. 3/6. 

Kleist, Heinrich von.—Kohlhaas, ed. K. F. 
Koenig and J. S. Tremper. Boston: Heath, 
1949. viii, 131 pp. 

Mann, Thomas.—Selections, ed. Friedrich 
Walter. New York: Macmillan, 1948. xiv, 
179 pp. 

Ein Tag aus dem Schulleben Hanno 
Buddenbrooks, ed. L. E. Gemeinhardt. New 
York: Holt, 1948. xi+116 pp. $1.00. 

Matthies, Kurt.—Literarische Begeg- 
wungen. Hamburg-Bergedorf: Stromverlag. 
118 pp. 

Meyer, Erika (ed.).—Auf dem Dorfe. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. vi, 79 pp. 
Genialische Jugend. JI[bid., 1949. 
viii, 119 pp. 
In der Stadt. Jbid., 1949. vi+ 94 


pp. Each $.75. 
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Russon, L. J.—Complete German Course 
for First Examinations. London: Longmans, 
1948. 385 pp. 8/6. 


Sangewald, Rudolf.— Contemporary Ger- 
man Science Reader, ed. Louis De Vries. 
New York: Rinehart, 1948. xi + 258 pp. 


$3.50. 

Schirokauer, Arno.— Deutsche Kultur- 
epochen. A Cultural Reader. Original 
Essays by —. Redacted by George Nord- 
meyer. Vocabularies and Notes by ef 
Bisbee Peppard. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1949. ix, 233, 108 pp. $3.50. 

Schreiber, Sara Etta—German Woman in 
the Age of Enlightenment; a Study of the 
Drama from Gottsched to Lessing. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. 257 pp. 
$3.25. 

Stahl, E. L.—Heinrich von Kleist’s Dramas. 
[Modern Language Studies.] Oaford: Black- 
well, 1948. 3ill., 144 pp. 12s.6d. 

Sutcliffe, K. E—German Translation and 
Composition, for third and fourth year 
students. London: Harrap, 1948. 192 pp. 
3/6. 

DUTCH 


Donker, A.—De vrijheid van den dichter 
en de dichterlijke vrijheid. Een critiek op 
de moderne poézie. Arnhem: Slaterus, 
1946. 51 pp. 

Dresden, S.— Existentie-philosophie en 
literatuurbeschouwing. Amsterdam: Neu- 
lenhoff, 1946. 40 pp. 


Es, G. A. van.—Barokke lyriek van pro- 
testantsche dichters in de zeventiende eeuw 
Groningen: Wolters, 1946. 30 pp. 

Gielen, J. J., Romein, J. M., van Vriesland, 
V. E.— Hooft, P. C., dichter, dramaturg, 
geschiedschrijver en magistraat. Arnhem: 
Slaterus, 1947. 89 pp. 

Goslinga, A.— Van den Borchgrave van 
Couchi. Leiden: Brill, 1948. 35 pp. 

Haantjes, J. en W. A. P. Smit.—Meester- 
werken der literatur. Amsterdam: Boek- en 
Courant Mij., 1947. 419 pp. 

Panorama der Nederlandse letteren. 
Amsterdam: Boek- en Courant Mij., 1947. 
566 pp. 

Heerikhuizen, F. W. van.—In het kielzog 
van de romantiek. Studies ouer nieuwe 
Nederlandse poézie. Bussum: Kroonder, 
1947. 225 pp. 

Huygens, Constantijn.—De jeugd van C. H. 
door hem zelf beschren, ed. A. H. Kan, 
Rotterdam: Donker, 1946. 175 pp. 


Kelk, C. J.—De Nederlandse poézie. Van 
haar oorsprong tot heden. Amsterdam: 


Klerkx, H. J. M.—Les aspects actuels du 
renouveau catholique. Openbare les Nijme- 
gen: Dekker & Van de Vegt, 1946. 16 pp. 

Leenen en Roukens. — Limburgse dialect- 
grenzen. Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche 
U. M. 52 pp. 


Leeuwen, W. L. M. E. van.—Lezende onder 
de lamp. Studies over neiuwe Nederlandse 
litteratuur. Enschede: van der Loeff, 1947, 
351 pp. 

Loey, A. van.—Middelnederlandse spraak- 
kunst. Groningen: Wolters, 1948. xvi+ 
104 pp. 

Oldenburg Ermke, Fr. van.—De Kunst van 
het schrijven. Maastricht: Schenk, 1948. 
62 pp. 

Raaf en Griss.— Zeven eeuwen. Spiegel 
der Nederlandse letteren van 1200 tot heden, 
Rotterdam: Brusse, 1947. 

Ramondt, M.—Sprookjesvertellers en hun 
wereld. Van primitivisme tot symbolisme. 
Groningen: Wolters, 1947. 407 pp. 

Roland Holst, H., Nijhoff, M. e. a.—Over 
den dichter A. Roland Holst. Amsterdam: 
De Bezige Bij., 1947. 83 pp. 

Sourie, L—Het werk van Ernest Claes. 
Amsterdam: Wereldbibliotheek, 1947. 99 pp. 

Velden, Jos van der.—Vondels wereldbeeld. 
Utrecht: Het Spectrum, 1947. 216 pp. 


FRENCH 


Aubry, G.-Jean—Valéry Larbaud. Sa vie 
et son euvre. La Jeunesse (1881-1920). 
Monaco: Eds. du Rocher, 1949. 315 pp. Fr. 
540. 

Bart, Benjamin F.—La France, carrefour 
des civilsations. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1949. x + 277 pp. 

Bateman, Picard.—French in Action. 
London: Pilot, 1948. 128 pp. 5s. 

Bayle, Pierre.—Textes choisis et présentés 
par Marcel Raymond. Paris: Edit. L. U. 
F., 1948. 372 pp. Fr. 380. 

Bloch, J.R.—Les plus belles pages pré- 
sentées par Aragon. Paris: Bibliothéque 
francaise, 1948. 304 pp. Fr. 280. 

Cézan, Claude.—Louis Jouvet et le théitre 
d’aujourd’hui. Paris: Emile Paul fréres, 
1948. 224pp. Fr. 300. 

Charlier, Gustave. — Commynes. 
Nizet, 1948. 130 pp. Fr. 180. 

Chartier, Alain. — La Belle Dame sans 
mercy et ses poésies lyriques, éd. Arthur 
Piaget. Lexique établi par R.-L. Wagner. 
Geneva: Droz, 1949. xvi + 129 pp. 

Cornell, W. K.—Adolphe Rette. Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1948. viii + 306 pp. 


Paris: 


Moussault, 1947, 432 pp. 


Fr. 300. 
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Curtis, Anthony. — New Developments in 
the French Theatre; a critical introduction 
to the Plays of Jean-Paul Sartre. London: 
Curtain Press, 1948. 44pp. 2/6. 

Daniel-Rops.—Pascal et notre ceeur. Paris: 
Le Roux, 1948. 86 pp. Fr. 330. 


Davet, Yvonne.—Autour des Nourritures 
terrestres. Paris: Gallimard, 1948. 256 pp. 
Fr. 280. 

Emmanuel, Pierre.—Le Je universel chez 
Paul Eluard. Paris: G. L. M., 1948. 48 pp. 
Fr. 280. 

Faure, Elie—Montaigne et ses trois pre- 
miers-nés: Shakespeare, Cervantes, Pascal. 
Paris: Prolibro, 1948. 230 pp. Fr. 75. 

Fénelon.— (C2uvres, éd. Jean Paulhan. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1948. 480 pp. Fr. 520. 

Francon, Marcel (ed.).— Le Vroy Gar- 
gantua, réimprimé d’aprés_ Jl exemplaire 
unique de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Paris: 
Nizet, 1949. 147 pp. 

Ghezzi, M. Delfina.—La personalita e la 


sia di Bernart de Ventadorn. Genoa: 
Ed. Cultura e vita, 1948. 134 pp. 
Gide, André.— Oscar Wilde. In Memo- 


riam De Profundis, tr. Bernard Frechtman. 
New York:. Philosophical Library, 1949. 
xii+ 50 pp. $2.75. 

Giraud, Victor.—Eugéne Fromentin. Paris: 
Prolibro, 1948. 64 pp. Fr. 65. 


Groult, P. et V. Edmond (eds.).— An- 
thologie de la Littérature frangaise du 
moyen Age, des origines 4 la fin du XIIIe 
sitcle. 2v. (Belgium): Duculot, Gem- 
bloux, 1948. 313 + 156 pp. 


Hall, R. A—French. Ithaca, N. Y.: Lin- 
guistic Society, 1948. 56 pp. $1.00. 

Henry, Albert.—L’cuvre lyrique d’Henri 
III, due de Brabant. Brugge, Belgium: 
“De Tempel,” 1948. 120 pp. + 13 planches. 


Levaillant, Maurice. — Splendeurs, miséres 
et chiméres de Monsieur de Chateaubriand. 
Albin Michel, 1948. 336 pp. Fr. 

0. 


Liebrecht, Henri—Les chambres de rhé- 
—_— Paris: Nizet, 1948. 130pp. Fr. 
0. 

Lion, Fernand.—Les réves de Racine. 
— Laffont Egloff, 1948. 288pp. Fr. 
0. 

Marks, J. and G.—French Literary Pas- 
sages. London: Dent, 1948. 256 pp. 5s. 
Martineau, Henri.— Petit dictionnaire 
Stendhalien. Paris: Le Divan, 1948. 504 
pp. Fr. 945. 

Mercier, G. E. and K. Luzenska.—Causons 
s'il vous plait. New York: Harper, 1949. 
xX -+ 291 pp. $2.25. 


Neri, Ferdinando.— Rabelais e il suo 
tempo. Turin: Gheroni, 1948. 158 pp. 


Nerval, Gérard de—Les Chiméres. Exé- 
géses de Jeanne Moulin. Geneva: Droz, 
1949. liv + 95 pp. 

Rabelais.—L’ Abbaye de Théléme, éd. Raoul 
Morgay. Geneva: Droz, 1949, xxxviii + 
41 pp. 

Rogers, Cornwell B.—The Spirit of Revolu- 
tion in 1789. A study of public opinion as 
revealed in political songs and other popular 
literature at the beginning of the French 
Revolution. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 
1949. xvi-+ 363 pp. $5.00. 

Sartre, Jean-Paul.—What is Literature?, 
tr. by Bernard Frechtman. New York: Phi- 
losophical Library, 1949. 306 pp. $2.75. 

Sbordone, Francesco.— Testi ed appunti 
per lo studio del medioevo francese. I: 
L’epica e la lirica. Naples: Loffredo, 1948. 
124 pp. L. 300. 

Tans, J. A. G.—Bossuet en Hollande. 
Maastricht: E. van Aelst, 1948. 206 pp. 

Thibon, Gustave.—Francois-René de Cha- 
teaubriand. Paris: Edit. du Rocher, 1948. 
240 pp. Fr. 200. 

Turnell, Martin—The Classical Moment. 
Studies of Corneille, Moliére and Racine. 
[London] New Directions [n.d.]. xvi+ 
253 pp. 

Wahl, Jean. — Poésie, pensée, perception. 


Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1948. 292 pp. Fr. 
400. 
Weiler, Maurice.— Montaigne. Paris: 


Bordas, 1948. 200 pp. Fr. 180. 

Zeller, Renée.—La vie secréte d’Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry ou la parabole du petit 
prince. Paris: Alsatia, 1948. 208 pp. Fr. 
300. 


ITALIAN 


Biondolillo, Francesco. — Dante e il suo 
poema. Part III: Il Paradiso. Rome: Ed. 
dell’ Ateneo, 1948. 99 pp. L. 600. 

Bobbio, Aurelia.—La divina pedagogia nei 
Promessi Sposi. Brescia: Ed. La scuola, 
1948. 172pp. L. 220. 

Milano, Euclide.—L’idioma d’Italia: note 
e appunti. Turin: Sei, 1948. viii + 345 pp. 
L. 750. 

Montiani, Oddino.— Manzoni. Presenta- 
zione di Manfredi Porena. Rome: Ed. Roma, 
1948. 120pp. L. 300. 

Pighi, Giovanni Battista. —Confini della 
filologia. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1948. viii + 
47 pp. L. 200. 

Sirven, Paul. — Vittorio Alfieri. T. VI. 
Paris: Boivin, 1948. 318 pp. Fr. 250. 
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SPANISH 


Babin, Maria Teresa.—Introduccién a la 
cultura hispanica. Boston: Heath, 1949. 
x + 325 pp. 

Baroja, Pio.—Obras completas. VI. Ma- 
drid: Biblioteca Nueva, 1948. 1276 pp. 


Boggs, R. S., and Others.—Tentative Dic- 
tionary of Medieval Spanish 2v. Chapel 
Hill: Box 625, 1946. 

Fernandez, P. V. and F. C. Hayes.— 
Beginning Spanish. A conversational ap- 
proach. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. 
xviii + 203 pp. $2.00. 

Foxaé, Agustin de.— Antologia poética. 
1933-48. Madrid: Edit. Nacional, 1948. 
201 pp. 

Garcia Lopez, José.—Historia de la Litera- 
tura espafiola. Barcelona: Eds. Teide, 1948. 
263 pp. 

Gonzalez Anaya, Salvador.—Los costum- 
bristas malaguejios. Malaga: Montes, 1948. 
80 pp. 

Goytorttia Santos, J.—Lluvia roja, ed. D. 
D. Walsh. New York: Appleton, 1949. xii 
+195 pp. $1.90. 


Hefler, A. R. and R. E. Chandler.—Risas y 
sonrisas. New York: American Book Co., 
1948. 108pp. $1.40. 


Lopez, M. and E. Brown.—Vamos a hablar 
espafiol. Boston: Heath, 1949. x + 332 pp. 
$2.20. 

Martin de Riquer.—La Lirica de los Tro- 
vadores. Antologia. I. Poetas del siglo XII. 
Barcelona: C. 8. I. C., 1948. Ixii + 482 pp. 


Picazo de Murray, Elena. — Everyday 
Spanish; an Idiomatic Approach. Mewico: 
Mexico City College Press, 1948. 317 pp. 


Ruiz de Conde, Justina.— El amor y el 
matrimonio secreto en los Libros de Ca- 
ballerfas. Madrid: Aguilar, 1948. xvi+ 
291 pp. 


Sainz de Robles, F. C.—Los movimientos 
literarios. Madrid: Aguilar, 1948. 592 pp. 


Sarmiento, D. F.—Facundo, adapted and 
ed. Luis Leal. Boston: Heath, 1949. vi + 
81 pp. $.68. 


Valencia, Guillermo.—Obras poéticas com- 
pletas. Prélogo de B. Sanin Cano. Madrid: 
Aguilar, 1948. xxxix + 869 pp. 


Varela, José Luis.—Vida y obra literaria 
de Gregorio Romero Larrafiaga. Madrid: 
C. 8. I. C., 1948. 372 pp. 


Walsh, D. D. (ed.).—Cuentos americanos 
econ algunos versos. New York: Norton, 
1948. 210 pp. $2.25. 


Wogan, Daniel S.— Literatura hispano- 
americana no Brasil, 1877-1944. Baton 
Rouge: La. State U, Press, 1948. 98 pp. 
$4.00. 


PORTUGUESE 


Gil, Ildefonso Manuel.— Ensayos sobre 
Poesia portuguesa. Zaragoza: “ Heraldo de 
Aragon,” 1948. 109 pp. 

Mammatt, T. J.—Palatable Portuguese 
for Self Study. London: Bailey, 1948. 4/6. 


Mauricio, Domingos.—A mensagem artis- 
tica de Antero de Figueiredo. Lisbon: Pro 
Domo, 1945. 217 pp. 

Melo, F. M. de.—As segundas trés Musas, 
ed. de Anténio Correia de A. e Oliveira, 
Lisbon: Livr. Classica Bditora, 1944. 127 pp. 


Montalegre, Duarte de.—ReflexGes criticas 
sobre Eca de Queiroz. Coimbra: Casa do 
Castelo, 1947. 51 pp. 


Nemésio, Vitorino.—Exilados (1828-32). 
Histéria sentimental e politica do libera- 
lismo na emigracgio. Lisbon: Bertrand, 
1945. 322 pp. 


Oliveira, L. A. de.—Cesadrio Verde. 
bra: Nobel, 1944. 87 pp. 


Pessoa, Fernando.—A nova poesia portu- 
guesa. Lisbon: Inquérito, 1944, 98 pp. 


Pessoa, F. and A. Botto.— Antologia de 
poemas portugueses modernos. Coimbra: 
1944. 190 pp. 

Queiroz, Ega de.—Correspondencia, ed. de 
Guillermo Cabanellas. Buenos Aires: Edit. 
Atalaya, 1946. 190 pp. 

Ramos, F.— Trindade Coelho homem de 
letras. Coimbra: 1947. 328 pp. 

Rodrigues Lapa, M.—Estilistica da lingua 
portuguesa. Lisbon: Seara nova, 1945. 
302 pp. 


Coim- 


RUSSIAN 


Golub, N. S.—First Year of College Rus- 
sian. Storrs,Conn.: Author, U. of Conn., 
1948. $2.00. 

Yakobson, Sergius. — Five Hundred Rus- 
sian Works for College Libraries. Wash- 
ington: Am. Council of Learned Societies, 
1948. 38 pp. $.25. 


GENERAL 


Cebollero, Pedro AA School Language 
Policy for Puerto Rico. San Juan, P. R.: 
Superior Educational Council, 1945. 133 pp. 

International Who’s Who. — Thirteenth 
Edition. London: Europa Pubs., 1949. xx 
+ 1015 pp. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Bax, Clifford (ed.).— Essays by divers 
hands. N.s. XXIV. London: OUP, 1948. 
Pp. x + 159. 

Blackston, Bernard.—English Blake. Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xviii + 455. $6.50. 

Calder, Grace J.—The writing of Past and 
Present: a study of Carlyle’s manuscripts. 
New Haven: Yale Press, 1949. Pp. ix + 214. 
One plate. $3.75. (Yale Studies in English, 
Vol. 112) 

Donaldson, E. Talbot (ed.).—Piers Plow- 
man: the C-text and its poet. New Haven: 
Yale Press, 1949. Pp. xii+ 255. $5.00. 
(Yale Studies in English, Vol. 113) 

Elton, William.—A Glossary of the New 
Criticism. Chicago: Modern Poetry Asso- 
ciation, 1949. Pp. 48. 

Fagin, N. Bryllion.— The histrionic Mr. 
Poe. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiii + 289. One plate. $4.00. 

Flatter, Richard.—Shakespeare’s producing 
hand: a study of his marks of expression to 
be found in the first folio. New York: Nor- 
ton, 1948. Pp. vii + 184. $3.00. 

Howell, Almonte C.—Ensayos sobre lit- 
eratura Norteamericana. Guatemala: Uni- 
versidad de San Carlos, 1948. Pp. 80. 

Judson, A. C.—Notes on the life of Ed- 
mund Spenser. Bloomington: Univ. of Ind. 
Press, 1949. Pp. 30. Eight plates. $.50. 
(Indiana University Publications: Humani- 
ties Series, No. 20) 

Krouse, F. Michael.—Milton’s Samson and 
the Christian tradition. Princeton: Prince- 
ton Press, 1949. Pp. viii+ 159. Four 
plates. $3.75. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood.—Comedy and Con- 
science after the Restoration. New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1949. Pp. xii + 300. $3.75. 

McNair, Sir Arnold.—Dr. Johnson and the 
oe Cambridge: CUP, 1949. Pp. xi + 115. 

2.00. 

Murry, John Middleton (ed.).—The poems 
and verses of John Keats. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949. Pp. xviii+ 555. $5.00. 
(Revision of the 1929 edition) 

Nicolson, Harold (ed.).—Essays by divers 
hands, N.s. XXIII. London: OUP, 1947. 
Pp. ix + 115. 


xxi 


Rush, Ralph L.—The life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. New York: Scribner’s, 1949. Pp. 
ix + 592. One plate. $6.00. 

Schaar, Claes.— Critical studies in the 
Cynewulf group. Lund: Ohlssons, 1949. 
Pp. 337. 15kr. (Lund Studies in English, 
XVII) 

Sibley, Agnes Marie. — Alexander Pope’s 
Prestige in America, 1725-1835. New York: 
Kings Crown Press, 1949. Pp. xiv + 158. 
$2.50. 

Stauffer, Donald A—The Golden Night 
ingale. Essays on some principles of poetry 
in the Lyrics of William Butler Yeats. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. vi + 165. $3.00. 

Tennyson, Charles.— Alfred Tennyson. 
New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. xv + 579. 
Nine plates. $7.50. 

Thomas, Gilbert.— William Thomas and 
the eighteenth century. New and revised 
edition. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 
ix + 347. One plate. $4.00. 

Wright, Walter F.—Romance and Tragedy 
in Joseph Conrad. Lincoln: U. of Nebraska 
Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 217. 


GERMAN 


Bassermann, Dieter.— Der spiite Rilke. 
Essen: H. von Chamier, 1948. 542 pp. 

Betz, Werner.— Deutsch und Lateinisch. 
Die Lehnbildungen der althochdeutschen 
Benediktenregel. Bonn: Bouvier, 1949. 
227 pp. 

Davidson, Arthur.—Anthology of German 
Songs and Lyrics; with specimens of French 
songs and Italian sonnets. London: 227 
Junction rd., 1948. xiii, 152 pp. 10/6. 

Forster, L. W.—German Poetry, 1944-48. 
Cambridge, Eng.: Bowes, 1949. 72pp. 6s. 

Goethe.— Autobiography. Poetry and 
Truth from my own life, tr. by R. O. Moon. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1949. 
xvi + 700 pp. 

Guggenheim, Kurt.— Wilder urlaub, ed. 
F. F. Mueller. New York: Holt, 1949. 103 
pp. $1.70. 

Hafkesbrink, Hanna and Rosemary Park.— 
Deutsche Erleben die Zeit (1914-45). Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. xviii, 201 pp. 
$2.00. 

Kosch, Wilhelm.— Deutsches Literatur- 
Lexikon. Biographisches und _bibliogra- 
phisches Handbuch. Fresenius - Girardi. 


Bern: Francke, 1949. 96 pp. S. Fr. 7.20. 
Kurtz, John William (ed.).—Drei Novellen. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. ix, 276 pp. 
$3.95. 
Muller, Siegfried H.—Gerhart Hauptmann 
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and Goethe. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1949. vi+ 113 pp. $2.50. 

Pyritz, Hans.—Goethe und Marianne von 
Willemer. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1948. iv, 131 pp. 

Schweitzer, Albert—Leben und Denken, 
ed. Kurt Bergel. New York: Holt, 1949. 
xviii, 103, Ixvii pp. $1.90. 

Strich, Fritz—Deutsche Klassik und Ro- 
mantik oder Vollendung und Unendlichkeit. 
Ein Vergleich. Vierte Auflage. Bern: A. 
Francke AG., 1949. 374 pp. S. Fr. 15.50. 

Viétor, Karl—Goethe. Dichtung, Wissen- 
shaft, Weltbild. Bern: Francke, 1949. 600 pp. 

Weisert, John Jacob.—The Dream in Ger- 
hart Hauptmann. New York: Columbia U. 


Press, 1949. 120 pp. $2.25. (Columbia 
Germanic Studies, 20.) 
FRENCH 


Adam, Antoine.—Histoire de la littérature 
francaise au XVIIe siécle. I. L’Epoque 
d’Henri IV et de Louis XIII. Paris: Mont- 
chrestien, 1948. 615 pp. Fr. 770. 

Apollinaire, Guillaume.— Lettres & sa 
marraine, éd. Marcel Adéma. Paris: Pour 
les Fils du roi, 1948. xvi -+ 74 pp. 

Barrére, Jean-Bertrand.—La Fantaisie de 
Victor Hugo. Paris: Corti, 1949. xxxii + 
453 pp. 

Béguin, Albert—Léon Bloy, mystique de 
la douleur. Paris: Labergerie, 1948. 192 
pp. Fr. 200. 

—— L’Eve de Péguy. Paris: Labergerie, 
1948. 280 pp. Fr. 390. 

Bélanger, Denise.—Le Séjours d’Alfred de 
Vigny en Charente, leur importance dans 
son wuvre et dans l’évolution de sa pensée. 
Angouléme: Coquemard, 1948. 79 pp. Fr. 
80. 

Bo, Carlo.—Madame Bovary. Florence: 
Fussi, 1948. 93 pp. L. 250. 

Bourbousson, Edouard.—Les Ecrivains de 
la liberté. Boston: Heath, 1949. xxx + 
316 pp. 

Bray, René.—Les “Fables” de La Fon- 
taine. Paris: SFELT, 1947. 192pp. Fr. 
90. 

Cadou, R.-J.— Guillaume Apollinaire ou 
l’Artilleur de Metz. Nantes: Chiffoleau, 
1948. 154 pp. Fr. 215. 

Cardinne-Petit, Robert.— Pierre Louys 
inconnu. Paris: Eds. de Elan, 1948. 256 
pp. Fr. 330. 

Ceppi, Marc.—French by Yourself. 
don: Bell, 1949. 272 pp. 8/6. 


Chateaubriand. — Mémoires de ma vie, 


Lon- 


premiére version des Mémoires doutre- 
tombe, ed. M. Levaillant. Paris: Wittmann, 
1948. x 177 pp. 

Mémoires d’outre-tombe, éd. M. Le- 
vaillant. IV. Paris: Flammarion, 1948. 
857 pp. Fr. 650. 

Corneille.—Nicoméde, éd. Gustave Lévéque, 
Paris: Eds. Diderot, 1946. 116 pp. Fr 24. 

Davray, Jean—Notre Stendhal. Puris: 
Michel, 1949. 189 pp. Fr. 210. 

Delange, René et Léon Werth.—La Vie de 
Saint-Exupéry. Paris: Eds. du Seuil, 1948. 
224 pp. Fr. 285. 

Descotes, Maurice. — Romain Rolland. 
Paris: Eds. du Temps présent, 1948. 295 pp. 
Fr. 290. 

Destaing, Hervent, Vaille et Maste (eds.). 
—Nouvelle poésie épique de la France, petite 
anthologie des poétes lyriques de Résistance. 
Singen: Impr. du Haut-Bade, 1948. 46 pp. 

Dichamp, Maxence.—Ramuz ou le Goftt de 
Vauthentique. Paris: Nouvelle Edition, 
1948. 232pp. Fr. 375. 

Diderot.— Le Neveu de Rameau, éd. D. 
Mornet. Paris: Club francais du livre, 1947. 
v+ 149 pp. Fr. 220. 

Eyer, Cortland. — Contemporary French 
Short Stories. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1949, xii + 251 pp. 

Flaubert.—Ouvres, éd. A. Thibaudet et R. 
Dumesnil. I. Paris: N.R.F., 1946. 1070 


Salammb6, mit einer Studie von 
Victor Klemperer: Flaubert und die fran- 
zésische Romantik. Reutlingen: Continental 
Verlag, 1948. 367 pp. 

Voyages, éd. René Dumesnil. 2v. 
Paris: Belles Lettres, 1948. Fr. 1200. 

Francis, Louis.—La Vie privée de Voltaire. 
Paris: Hachette, 1948. 256 pp. Fr. 275. 

Fraser, Elizabeth M.— La Mort de Solon, 
piéce attribuée par E. M. Fraser a Pierre 
Corneille. Paris: chez Véditeur, 10, rue 
Sainte-Anne. 136 pp. 

Gauthier, Fr—Le Canada francais et le 
roman américain. Chestnut Hill, Mass.: 
Boston College Press, 1949. 256 pp. $2.00. 

Gilson, Théry et Combes.—Archives d’His- 
toire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age. 
T. XVI. Paris: Vrin, 1949. 346 pp. Fr. 
1000. 

Gourdin, André.— Langue et littérature 
d’oc. Paris: Presses univ., 1949. 128 pp. 
Fr. 90. 

Gremillard, Roger.—Bibliographie des 
ceuvres poétiques et théatrales éditées en 
1947. Paris: Gremillard, 1949. Fr. 260. 
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Groult, Pierre——La Formation des langues 
romances. Paris: Costerman, 1947. 226 pp. 

Hackett, C. A—Rimbaud l’enfant. Paris: 
Corti, 1948. 221 pp. Fr. 290. 

Herbillon, E.— André Chénier. 
Tallandier, 1949. 287 pp. 


Paris: 


Hofmann, Medeste et Rostislaw. — Le 
drame de Pouchkine. Paris: Corréa, 1949. 
224 pp. Fr. 330. 


Hugo, V.—La Légende des siécles, éd. M. 
Levaillant. Paris: Delagrave, 1948. 157 pp. 
Fr. 170. 

Kern, Edith G.—The Influence of Heinsius 
and Vossius upon French Dramatic Theory. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. 
153 pp. $3.00 (J. H. Series in Romance 
L. and L., extra vol. 26.) 

Larnac, Jean.— La Littérature francaise 
d’aujourd’hui. Paris: Eds. sociales, 1948. 
204 pp. Fr. 180. 

Loomis, R. S.—Arthurian Tradition and 
Chrétien de Troyes. New York: Columbia 
U. Press, 1949. xiv + 503 pp. $6.75. 


Mansion, J. E.—Harrap’s Concise French- 
English Dictionary, abridged by R. P. Jago. 
London: Harrap, 1949. 10/6. 

Maulnier, Thierry.—Esquisses littéraires. 
Paris: Cayla, 1948. 171 pp. 

Miomandre, Francis de.—Mallarmé. Mul- 
house: Bader-Dufour, 1948. 209 pp. Fr. 275. 

Moliére——Ouvres complétes, éd. Maurice 
Rat. 2v. Paris: N. R. F., 1947. 

Mongrédien, Georges.—La Vie quotidienne 
sous Louis XIV. Paris: Hachette, 1948. 
252 pp. Fr. 300. 

Montaigne.—Le Livre de raison sur l’Ephe- 
meris historica de Beuther, éd. Jean Mar- 
chand. Préface d’Abel Lefranc. Paris: 
Arts graphiques, 1948. 363 pp. Fr. 1500. 

Montfort, Eugéne.—Apollinaire travesti. 
Paris: Seghers, 1948. 27 pp. Fr. 90. 

Musset.— Théaitre complet, éd. Maurice 
Allem. Paris: N.R.F., 1947. 894 pp. 

Nobecourt, R. G.— Les Nourritures nor- 
mandes d’André Gide. Paris: Edit. de 
Médicis, 1949. 282 pp. Fr. 1500. 

Parmée, D. — Selected Critical Studies of 
Baudelaire. Cambridge: University Press, 
1949, xxxii + 224 pp. 

Parrot, L. et J.-H. Levesque (eds.).— 
Blaise Cendrars. Paris: Seghers, 1948. 
261 pp. Fr. 315. 

Péguy, Charles—(Cuvres poétiques com- 
plétes, éd. Fr. Porché et Pierre Péguy. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1948. xli + 1408 pp. 

Pelmont, Raoul André.— Paul Valéry et 
les Beaux-Arts. Cambridge: Harvard U. 
Press, 1949. 196 pp. $5.00. (H. St. in 
Romance Langs.) 


Picon, Gaétan.—Georges Bernanos. Paris: 
Marin, 1948. 227 pp. Fr. 270. 

Pons, Roger, Jean Soulairol, etc.—D’Yseult 
& Violaine. Paris: Edit. du Feu Nouveau, 
1949. 224pp. Fr. 190. 

Poulet, Georges. — Etudes sur le temps 
humain [Montaigne to Proust]. Edinburgh; 
University Press, 1949. 407 pp. 30/ 


Racine. — Phédre, éd. Louis-G. Foissac. 
Paris: Eds. Diderot, 1946. 80 pp. Fr. 24. 

Rodenbach, Georges.—Choix de poésies, éd. 
Louis Pierard et Pierre Maes. Paris: Fas- 
quelle, 1948. 256 pp. Fr. 280. 

Rolland, Romain.—Choix de lettres a 
Malvida von Meysenbug, éd. Marie Romain 
Rolland. Paris: Michel, 1948. 333 pp. Fr. 
390. 

Ronsard.—(uvres choises, éd. Jean Rous- 
set. Paris: Club fr. du livre, 1948. vii + 
289 pp. Fr. 445. 

Rousseaux, André.—Littérature du ving- 
tiéme siecle. Troisiéme série. Paris: 
Michel, 1949. 264pp. Fr. 300. 

Sauro, Antoine.—En préface 4“ Tuscaret.” 
Naples: Libreria intern., 1948. 121 pp. L. 
600. 

Sebillotte, L.-H.—Le Secret de Gérard de 
Nerval. Paris: Corti, 1948. xv + 277 pp. 
Fr. 335. 

Senghor, L. S. (ed.).—Anthologie de la 
nouvelle poésie négre et malgache de langue 
francaise. Paris: Presses univ., 1948. 
xliv + 228 pp. Fr. 400. 

Talvart, Hector et Joseph Place.—Bibli- 
ographie des auteurs modernes de langue 
francaise (1801-48). TT. VIII. Paris: 
Horizons de France, 1949. 258 pp. Fr. 1500. 

Tharaud, J. et J.— Pour les fidéles de 
Péguy. Paris: Dumas, 1949. 224pp. Fr. 
250. 

Truc, Gonzague.—Pascal, son temps et le 
notre. Paris: Michel, 1949. 400 pp. Fr. 
480. 

Verlaine. uvres complétes, éd. Yves- 
Gérard Le Dantec. II. Paris: Messein, 
1948. 46l pp. Fr. 360. 

Vigny.—Cuvres completes, éd. F. Balden- 
sperger. I. Paris: Gallimard, 1948. 1021 
pp. Fr. 1450. 

Ygé, Claude d’—Anthologie de la poésie 
hermétique. Paris: Eds. Montbrun, 1948. 
157 pp. Fr. 390. 

ITALIAN 

Alessio, Giovanni.— Filologia romanza. 
Flarence: Soc. ed. universitaria, 1948. 73 pp. 

Battaglia, Salvatore. —Introduzione alla 
linguistica romanza. Naples: Pironti, 1946. 
222 pp. L. 650. 

Berni, Francesco.—Le rime, ed. Giovanni 
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Macchia. Rome: Colombo, 1945. 175 pp. Gutierrez, Fernando (ed.).—Antologfa de 
L. 200. la Poesfa amorosa espafiola. Barcelona: 


Buck, August.—Grundziige der italie- 
nischen Geistesgeschichte. Urach: Port, 
1948. 167 pp. 

Crocioni, Giovanni.—I] Leopardi e le tra- 
dizioni popolari Milan: Corticelli, 1948. 
341 pp. L. 1000. 

Janner, Arminio.—Luigi Pirandello. Flor- 
ence: La nuova Italia, 1948. viii + 350 pp. 

Nardi, Bruno.—Nel mondo di Dante. 
Rome: Storia e letteratura, 1944. 382 pp. 
L. 1300. 

Parenti, Marino.—Un romanzo italiano del 
Settecento. Saggio bibliografico su Zaccaria 
Seriman. Florence: Sansoni, 1948. 27 pp. 

Piccitto, Giorgio—Elementi di ortografia 
siciliana. Catania: Crisafulli, 1947. viii + 
128 pp. 

Sansone, Mario.—Introduzione allo studio 
delle letterature dialettali in Italia. Bari: 
Ed. Adriatica, 1948. 142 pp. 


Santangelo, P. E.—Il giornalismo e la 
satira nel Risorgimento. Milan: Vallardi, 
1948. viii + 231 pp. 

Shaw, J. E—Guido Cavalcanti’s Theory 
of Love. The Canzone d’Amore and Other 
Related Problems. Toronto: U. of Toronto 
Press, 1949. x-+ 228 pp. $3.85. (U. of T. 
Romance Series, 1.) 

Spreafico, Andrea.—La topografia dei 
“ Promessi Sposi” nel territorio di Lecco. 
Lecco: Bartolozzi, 1948. 129 pp. 


SPANISH 


Alonso, Damaso.— Vida y obra de Me- 
drano. Madrid: Inst. Miguel de Cervantes, 
1948. xiv + 332 pp. 

Barlow, J. W.— Exercises and Review 
Tests for Basic Oral Spanish. New York: 
Appleton, 1949. 69 pp. $1.20. 

Boselli, Carlo e E. J. Bugkij.—I verbi 
spagnoli. Milan: Hoepli, 1949. xvi + 348 
pp. L. 1200. 

Cesares, Julio. — Ante el proyecto de un 
Diccionario histérico. Madrid: Imp. Silverio 
Aguirre, 1948. 70 pp. 

Eckersley, C. E. and J. Picazo.—Essential 
English Dictionary: Spanish-English Ver- 
sion. New York: Longmans, 1949. 226 pp. 
$1.40. 

Gémez Moreno, Manuel.—Miscelaineas. La 
escritura ibérica y el lenguaje. Madrid: 
C.S.1.C., 1948. 73 pp. 

Guirao, Ricardo.—Cartel de Espafia. Ex- 
altacién poética de los valores eternos de 
Espafia. Madrid: Aguado, 1949. 525 pp. 


José Janés, 1948. 

Lépez-Portillo y Rojas, José.—La Parcela, 
ed. J. B. Rael and R. E. Luckey. Nex 
York; Appleton-Century, 1949. xii + 216 
pp. $2.00. 

Peers, E. A.—Critical Anthology of 
Spanish Verse. Liverpool: University Press, 
1949. 1+ 74l pp. 42s. 

Gabriela Mistral. Ibid., 1946. 16 pp. 


1/6. 

Salinas, Pedro.—La Poesia de Rubén Dario, 
Buenos Aires: Losada, 1948. 294 pp. 

Schaffer, Romera-Navarro, and Others.— 
The Cervantes Quadricentennial at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, reprinted from The Library 
Chronicle, III, no. 2. 60 pp. 

Steinbeck, John.—La Perla, translated 
{into Spanish] by Frank Thompson. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. viii + 
152 pp. $1.75. 

Turk, L. and E. M. Allen.—E]l Espaiiol 
al dia. Boston: Heath, 1949. xx + 311 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


Queiroz, Eca de, J. M.—Obras completas. 
Tr. and ed. J. Gémez de la Serna. Madrid: 
Aguilar, 1948. 1525 pp. 


RUSSIAN 


Corbet, Charles.—Nekrasov, l’homme et le 
poéte. Paris: Inst. d’études slaves, 1948. 
255 pp. Fr. 80. 

Gide, André.— Dostoievsky, articles et 
couseries. Paris: Plon, 1948. 247 pp. 

Schindler, B. and W. Simon. — Structure 
Drill in Russian. London: Lund Humphries, 
1949. xiv + 101 pp. 

Vaillant, André.—Manuel du vieux slave. 
II. Paris: Inst. d’études slaves, 1948. 


127 pp. 
GENERAL 


Bowra, C. M.—The Creative Experiment. 
London [New York]: Macmillan, 1949. 
viii + 255 pp. $4.75. 

Chandler, R. E. and A. R. Hefler—A Hand- 
book of Comparative grammar for Students 
of Foreign Languages. New York: American 
Book Co., 1949. vi-+129pp. $1.50. 

Chase, Richard.—Quest for Myth. Baton 
Rouge: L. S. U. Press, 1949. xii + 150 pp. 
$3.25. 

Shipley, Joseph T.—Trends in Literature. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
xii + 457 pp. $4.75. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Adkins, Nelson F.—Philip Freneau and 
the cosmic enigma: the religious and phi- 
losophical speculations of an American poet, 
New York: New York Univ. Press, 1949. 
Pp. 84. $2.50. 

Anderson, G. K.— The literature of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Princeton: Princeton Press, 
1949. Pp. ix + 431. $5.00. 

Bowra, C. M.—The romantic imagination. 
Cambridge: HUP, 1949. Pp. 306. 

Boys, Richard C.—Sir Richard Blackmore 
and the wits. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 152. $2.50. 
(The University of Michigan Contributions 
in Modern Philology, N. 13). 

Brakell Buys, W. R. van.—De magiér van 
Stratford. Shakespeare’s karakter-tekening. 
Nearden: In den Toren, 1949. Pp. 67. 

Brereton, J. Le Gay.—Writings on Eliza- 
bethan drama. Collected by R. G. Howarth. 
Melbourne: Melbourne Univ. Press, 1948. 
Pp. 115. 7/6. 

Brunner, Karl.—Abriss der mittelen- 
glischen Grammatik. Halle: Niemeyer, 1948. 
Pp. 114. R.M. 3.80. (Sammlung Kurzer 
Grammatiken Germanisher Dialekte, Nr. 6). 

Campbell, O. J., ed. — The living Shake- 
speare. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 
1239. Four plates. $5.50. 

Chapman, R. W.—Lexicography. London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1948. Pp. 34. $ .75. 

Conklin, G. N.—Biblical criticism and 
heresy in Milton. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. x +137. $2.50. 

Cox, E. G.—A reference guide to the litera- 
ture of travel: Great Britain. Seattle: 
Univ. of Washington Press, 1949. Pp. xiii 
+732. (University of Washington Publi- 
in Language and Literature, Vol. 

Fletcher, H. F., ed.—Milton’s poetical 
works, _Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1948. Vol. III, pp. 455; Vol. IV, pp. 316. 
$20.00 per volume. 

Fogle, R. H.—The imagery of Keats and 
Shelley. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1949. Pp. x + 296. $4.00. 

Foster, J. R.—History of the pre-romantic 
novel in England. New York: Modern 


Language Association, 1949. Pp. ix + 294. 
$4.50. 

Guerard, A. J.—Thomas Hardy: The 
novels and stories. Cambridge: HUP, 1949. 
Pp. xii+ 177. $3.50. 

Heintz-Friedrich, S—Aldous Huxley: En- 
twicklung seiner Metaphysik. Bern: Francke, 
1949. Pp. 127. S. Fr. 13.20. 

Howe, Susanne.—Novels of empire. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. 
viii + 186. $2.75. 

Jeffares, A. N.—W. B. Yeats, man and 
poet. New Haven: Yale Press, 1949. Pp. 
viii + 365. $5.00. 

Macht, David I.—A Physiological and 
Pharmacological Appreciation of Hamlet, 
Act I, Scene 5, Lines 59-73. Reprinted from 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XXIII, 
March-April, 1949. 9 pp. 

Maclean, C. M., ed. — Hazlitt printed by 
himself. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 
152. $3.00. 

Meyer, Justus.—De schoonheid van Shake- 
speare. Utrecht: de Haan, 1949. Pp. 267. 

Mossé, Fernand.—Manuel de l’anglais du 
moyen 4ge: des origines au XIVe siécle. 
Paris: Aubier, 1949. Vol. I, pp. 380. Four 
plates. Vol. II, pp. 185. (Bibliothéque de 
Philologie Germanique, XII). 

Newman, J. H.—The development of 
Christian doctrine. Edited by C. F. 
Harrold. New York: Longmans, 1949. 
$3.50. 

Nicoll, Allardyce, ed.—Shakespeare survey 
II. Cambridge: CUP, 1949. Pp. viii + 164. 
Sixteen plates. $3.75. 

Nida, Eugene A.— Morphology: the de- 
scriptive analysis of words. Ann Arbor: 
Univ. of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. xvi+ 
342. $2.50 (paper), $3.50 (cloth). 

Odell, G. C. D—Annals of the New York 
stage, XV (1891-1894). New York: Col- 
umbia Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. xvii + 1010. 
$12.50. 

Pochmann, H. and Allen, G. W. (eds.).— 
Masters of American literature. Vol. I. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. xi + 860. $6.00. 

Rebora, Piero.—Bernard Shaw, comico e 
tragico. Florence: Vallecchi, 1948. Pp. 
287. L. 650. 

Reman, E. and Brodeur, A. G.—The Norse 
discoveries and explorations in America. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1949. 
Pp. xi+ 201. $3.50. 

Scott, W. S—New Shelley letters. New 
Haven: Yale Press, 1949. Pp. 170. $3.00. 


Shirk, S. B.—The characterization of 
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George Washington in American plays since 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania 


1875. 
Press, 1949. Pp. 135. 


Spiller, R. E. and Blodgett, H. (eds.).—The 


roots of national culture to 1830. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. xv + 998. 
$3.50. 


Stirling, Brents——The populace in Shake- 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 


speare. 


1949. Pp. 203. $3.00. 


Swart, J—Thomas Sackville: a study in 
sixteenth-century poetry. Groningen: Wol- 
ters, 1949. Pp. 140. Fl. 4.50. (Groningen 


Studies in English, I). 


Tillyard, E. M. W.—The Miltonic setting. 
New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. xi + 208. 


$2.25. 


Vogel, Sister Mary Ursula.—Some aspects 
of the horse and rider analogy in The debate 


between the body and the soul. Washington: 
Catholic Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. ix + 114. 

Wann, Louis (ed.).—The rise of realism: 
American Literature from 1860 to 1900. 
Revised edition. New York: Macmillan, 
1949. Pp. xv 874. $3.25. 

Wecter, D. (ed.).—Mark Twain to Mrs. 
Fairbanks. San Marino: Huntington Library, 
1949, Pp. xxx + 286. $5.00. 

Wieler, J. W.—George Chapman: the 
effect of stoicism upon his tragedies. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. x + 
218. $2.75. 


GERMAN 
Barthel, Ernst.— Goethe, das Sinnbild 
deutscher Kultur. Baden-Baden: Biihler, 
1949. 376 pp. 


Schulte, Massimo.—L’Italia nella vita di 
Goethe. Una rettifica. Naples: Conte, 1948. 
26 pp. L. 70. 

Steiner, Rudolf.—Goethes Weltanschauung. 
Freiburg i. B.: Novalis-Verlag, 1948. 195 pp. 

Weber, Werner.— Die Terminologie des 
Weinbaus in der Nordost-Schweiz und im 
Biindner Rheintal. Zurich diss., 1948. xvi, 
51 pp. 


DUTCH 


D’Haene, P.—Ijhen in de zuidnederlandse 
dialecten. [Overgedrukt uit Leuvense Bij- 
dragen XXXVIII, 73-86]. Leuven: 1948. 

Es, G. A. van en G. S. Overdiep—De letter- 
kunde van Renaissance en Barok in de 
zeventiende eeuw. ’s-Hertogenbosch: Malm- 
berg, 1949 459 pp. 

Grootaers, L.—Het Verspreidingsgebied 
van het Limburgse Gerundium. [Overdruk 


uit Miscellanea Gessleriana] Antwerpen: 
1948. pp. 561-565. 

Verdenius, A. A.—Studies over zeven- 
tiende eeuws. Amsterdam: Neulenhoff, 1946, 
xvii + 283 pp. 

Voorde, U. van de.—Charles de Coster’s 
Ulenspiegel. Nijmegen: De Koepel. 59 pp. 

Vooys, C. G. N. de—De letterkunde van 


de negentiende eeuw tot ongeneer 1885 in 


Noord-Nederland. (Geschiedenis van de 
letterkunde der Nederlanden, VII). ’s. 
Hertogenbosch: Malmberg, 1947. 354 pp. 
Nederlandse spraakkunst.  Gronin- 
gen: Wolters, 1947. xii + 393 pp. 

Wagenvoorde, Hanno van.—Inleidung tot 
de dramatologie. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 
1947. 74 pp. 

Weevers, Theodoor.—Idea of Holland in 
Dutch Poetry. Oford: Scrivener, 1948. 
v+28pp. 2s. 

Weijnen, A——Wezen en waarde van het 
dialect. Zutphen: Thieme, 1948. 51 pp. 


FRENCH 


Atkinson, Geoffrey.—Les Idées de Balzac. 
T. I: Psychologie, Passions, Physiologie. 
T. II: Meeurs, Histoire, Théories Méta- 
physique et philosophiques, Science naturelle, 
Enfance et Education. Geneva: Droz, 1949. 
110 + 116 pp. 

Bachelard, Aimé.—L’Idée de justice dans 
les Fables de La Fontaine. Melun: Impr. 
administrative, 1948. 44 pp. 

Bendz, E.—Visages d’Ecrivains (Gide, 
Valéry, Mauriac, ete.). Paris: Presses de 
la Cité, 1948. 144 pp. Fr. 250. 

Braspart, Chazel etc.—Protestantisme et 
littérature. Paris: Eds. Je sers, 1948. 91 
pp. Fr. 90. 

Chanson de Roland, la, ed. Francesco 


Piccolo. Rome: Ed. Faro, 1948. 308 pp. 
L. 950. 

Claudel, Paul—ThéAtre, éd. Jacques Ma- 
daule. Paris: Gallimard, 1948. 1337 pp. 
Fr. 2130. 


Cohen, Gustave (ed.).—Recueil de farces 
francaises inédites du XVe siécle. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy, 1949. 
xxxii + 459 pp. $12.50. 

Corneille—Polyeucte, ed. R. A. Sayce. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1949. xxxii + 82 pp. 6/: 
Théatre. Introd. par René Bray. 
Notices par Edouard Maynial. Notes de F. 
Flutre. 2v. Paris: Hachette, 1948. Fr. 400. 
Cresson, André.— Diderot, sa vie, som 
q@uvre, avec un exposé de sa philosophie. 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1948. 132 pp. 


Fr. 120. 
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Cuisenier, André.—Jules Romains et l’una- 
nisme. II. L’Art de Jules Romains. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1948. 283 pp. Fr. 300. 

Dosse, Carmelle.— Un Probléme de 1’ex- 
pression, essai sur les sources de l’inspira- 
tion. Paris diss., 1948. xvi + 292 pp. 

Dumesnil, René.— Flaubert, documents 
iconographiques. Geneva: Cailler, 1948. 
268 pp. Fr. 480. 

Ellis, M. B.—Julie or la Nouvelle Héloise. 
A Synthesis of Rousseau’s Thought (1749- 
59). Toronto: U. of Toronto Press, 1949. 
xxviii + 209 pp. $3.85. 

Farrére, Claude—Cent dessins de Pierre 
Loti. Yours: Arrault, 1948. 217 pp. 

Flaubert.— Madame Bovary, éd. Jean 
Pommier et Gabrielle Leleu. Paris: Corti, 
1949. xxxii 644 pp. Fr. 1250. 

Gauthier, J.-D.—Le Canada francais et le 
roman américain (1826-1948). Laval diss. 
Paris: Tolra, 1948. 356 pp. 

Gide, André.—La Porte étroite, suivie du 
Journal de la Porte étroite, éd. Maurice 
Saillet. Paris: Club fr. du livre, 1948. 
221 pp. Fr. 395. 

Hills and Dondo. La France, son histoire, 
sa civilsation. Revised ed. Boston: Heath, 
1949. viii + 309 pp. 

Lavorgna, I. M.— Mon Premier Cahier. 
Boston: Palmer (1949). 48 pp. 

Lévéque, André.—Histoire de la civilisa- 
tion francaise. Revised ed. New York: 
Holt, 1949. x + 615 pp 

Louis, René. —Girart, comte de Vienne 
dans les chansons de geste. 2v. Paris diss., 
1947. 418 + 381 pp. 

——Girart, comte de Vienne (... 819-77) 
et ses fondations monastiques. Thése comp., 
1946. x + 244 pp. 

May, Georges.—D’Ovide 4 Racine. Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1949. 153 pp. $1.50. 
(Inst. d’Etudes fr. de Yale U.) 

Montherlant, Henry de. — Saint-Simon. 
Paris: L’Originale, 1948. 39 pp. 

Nadal, Octave——Le Sentiment de l’amour 
dans l’eeuvre de Pierre Corneille. De Quel- 
ques mots de la langue cornélienne. Thése 
principale et thése comp. (Paris), 1948. 
419 pp. 

Ousset, Pierre et Jacques Vier.—Recueil 
de pages frangaises. XIXe siécle. 2v. 
Paris: Elites frangaises, 1949. Fr. 1000. 

Palma, Dolly A.—Das Menschenbild bei 
Denis Diderot. Zurich diss., 1948. 87 pp. 

Racine. — ThéAtre. Introd. par Thierry 
on 2v. Paris: Hachette, 1948. Fr. 

Roach, William (ed.).—The Continuations 
of the Old French Perceval of Chrétien de 


3 


Troyes. V. I. Philadelphia: U. of Pa. Press, 
1949. lxii + 446 pp. $7.50. 

Roche, Maurice.— Alfred de Vigny et 
l’ésotérisme. Blois: Eds. du Jardin de la 
France, 1948. 34 pp. 

Ronsard.— Discours des miséres de ce 
temps, éd. Jean Baillou. Paris: Belles 
Lettres, 1949. 333 pp. Fr. 400. 

(Euvres complétes, XIV, éd. crit. par 
Paul Laumonier. Paris: Didier, 1949. x + 
210 pp. (Soc. des textes fr. mod.) 

Rousseau, J.-J. — Les réveries du prome- 
neur solitaire, éd. crit. par J. S. Spink. 
Paris: Didier, 1948. lvi + 241 pp. (soc. des 
textes fr. mod.) 

Ruchon, Francois. — Rimbaud, documents 
iconographiques. Geneva: Caillier, 1946. 
238 pp. 


Verlaine, docs. icon. JIbid., 1947. 
280 pp. Fr. 480. 

Rutebeuf.—Le Miracle de Théophile, 

miracle du XIIIe siécle, éd. Grace Frank. 
Deuxiéme édition revue. Paris: Champion, 
1949. xxii+45pp. Fr. 180. (Classiques 
fr. du M. A.) 
La Vie de Sainte Marie l’Egyptienne, 
ed. Bernadine A. Bujila. Ann Arbor: U. of 
Mich. Press, 1949. viii+92 pp. $1.75. (U. 
of Mich. Contribs. in Mod. Phil., 12.) 

Sévigné, Mme de.— Lettres choisies, éd. 
F. Martin. Paris: de Gigord. 1946. 128 pp. 
Fr. 24. 

Viré, Fowlie, Goll, Viltone.—Tragédie sans 
combats; Masques du héros littéraires ete. 
New York: Eds. de la Maison frangaise, 
1949. 269 pp. Fr. 125. 

Zenner, Paul.—Polymnie ou le Nouvel art 
postique. Paris: Points et contrepoints, 
1949. 33 pp. Fr. 200. 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante. — La Divina Commedia, 
ed. G. M. Tamburini. Florence: Nerbini. 
1948. 623 pp. L. 400. 

La Divina Commedia, ed. G. Villa- 
roel. Rome: Curcio, 1947. 503 pp. L. 1800. 

Apollonio, Mario.—Fondazioni dalla cul- 
tura italiana moderna. Storia letteraria 
dell’Ottocento. Florence: Sansoni, 1948. 
358 pp. L. 1100. 

Comandini, Dradi etc. (eds.).—Scritti in 
onore di Renato Serra. Milan: Garzanti, 
1948. 267 pp. L. 600. 

Gatti, Guglielmo.—Le donne nella vita e 
nell’arte di Gabriele D’Annunzio. Foligno: 
La tipografia sociale, 1948. 87 pp. 

Lugones, Leopoldo.—Obras poéticas com- 
pletas, ed. Pedro Miguel Obligado. Madrid: 
Aguilar, 1948. 1475 pp. 
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Manzoni, Alessandro.—I promessi sposi, 
ed. G. Contini. Alba: Paoline, 1948. 876 pp. 

Neri, Ferdinando.— Poesia nel tempo. 
Turin: De Silva, 1948. 187 pp. 

Pellegrini, G. B.—I nomi locali del medio 
e alto Cordevole. Florence: Rinascimento 
del libro, 1948. 147 pp. 

Polacchi, Luigi. — La poesia di Modesto 
Della Porta. Pescara: Stracca, 1948. 218 pp. 

Preve, Maurizio.—Manzoni rurale. Alba: 
Paoline, 1947. 311 pp. 

Saba, Umberto.—Storia e cronistoria del 
Canzoniere. Milan: Mondadori, 1948. 319 
pp. L. 700. 

Scarpa, Altilio.— Attualitd di Giacomo 
Zanella. Turin: SEI, 1948. 43 pp. L. 100. 

Vitale Lauria, Isabella. —Edmondo De 
Amicis. Rome: Tib. Abete, 1948. 16 pp. 

Whitfield, J. H.—Dante and Virgil. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 1949. vi + 106 pp. 


SPANISH 


Alberto Sanchez (ed.).— Poesfa sevillana 
en la Edad de Oro. Madrid: Edit. Castilla, 
1948. 497 pp. 

Astrana Marin, Luis. — Vida ejemplar y 
heroica de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. I. 
Madrid: Inst. Edit. Reus, 1948. exxxiv + 
477 pp. 

Carilla, Emilio.—Quevedo (entre dos cen- 
tenarios). Tucumdn: U. de Tucuman, 1949. 
236 pp. 

Casal, Juli4n del.—Selected Prose, ed. 
Marshall E. Nunn. JU. of Alabama: 1949. 
xii+ 140 pp. $2.00. 

Gullén, Ricardo y José Manuel Blecua.— 
La Poesia de Jorge Guillén. Zaragoza: 
Heraldo de Aragén, 1949. 315 pp. 

Hills, Ford & Rivera.—Brief Spanish 
Grammar for Colleges. Revised edition. 
Boston: Heath, 1949. x + 222pp. $2.00. 

Estrada, Fr. Lépez.—Estudio eritico de La 
Galatea de Miguel de Cervantes. La Laguna 
de Tenerife: U. de La Laguna, 1948. vii + 
193 pp. 

Jauregui, Juan de.— Orfeo, ed. Pablo 
Cabafias. Madrid: Inst. Miguel de Cer- 
vantes, 1948. xxi -+ 111 pp. 

Keller, J. E.— Motif-Index of Mediaeval 
Spanish Exempla. Knogville: U. of Tenn. 
Press, 1949. xviii + 67 pp. 

Lafuente Ferrari, Enrique.—La novela 
ejemplar de los retratos de Cervantes. 
Madrid: Dossat, 1948. 149 pp. 

Molina, Tirso de.—La santa Juana. Tri- 
logia hagiogréfica, 1613-14, ed. Agustin del 
Campo. Madrid: Edit. Castilla, 1948. 
467 pp. 


Mufioz Morales, Luis.—Lecciones de de- 
recho constitucional. 2 v. Rio Piedras: Univ, 
de Puerto Rico, 1949. 348 + 456 pp. 

Nunn, M. E. and H. A. Van Scoy.—Glos- 
sary of Related Spanish-English Words, 
University, Ala.: U. of Ala. Press, 1949, 
68 pp. lithotyped. $2.00. 

Pérez de Montalbén, Juan.— Orfeo en 
lengua castellana, ed. Pablo Cabafias. Ma- 
drid: Inst. Miguel de Cervantes, 1948, 
xxviii + 140 pp. 

Schons, Dorothy.—Book Censorship in New 
Spain. Austin, Tex., 1949. xviii + 45 pp. 
New World Studies, IT. 

Sherlock, R. B.—The Syntax of the Nomi- 
nal Forms of the Verb, exclusive of the 
Participle, in St. Hilary. Washington: 
Catholie U., 1947. 

Tirso de Molina.—La Prudencia en la 
mujer, critical text of Princeps (1634), ed. 
A. H. Bushee and L. L. Stafford. Mezico: 
Mexico City College, 1948. xii + 172 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


Pap, Leo. — Portuguese-American Speech. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. xii+ 
223 pp. lithotyped. $3.00. 

Révah, I. S.— Deux “Autos” de Gil 
Vicente restitués & leur auteur. Lisbon: 
Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa, 1949. 
79 pp. 

—— Les Sermons de Gil Vicente en marge 
d’un opuscule du professeur Joaquim de 
Carvalho. Lisbon: 1949. 62 pp. 

Vicente, Gil—Deux Autos méconnus, éd. 
I. S. Revah. Lisbon: 1948. 93 pp. 


GENERAL 


ACLS Newsletter, The. Vol. I, no. 1. 
May, 1949. Washington: 1219 Sixteenth 
St., N.W. 21 pp. 

Bruno, Joseph—Wake up! .. . and Stay 
Free! New York: Language Exchange 
Center, 1949. 30 pp. 

Dale, Edgar.—Bibliography of Vocabulary 
Studies. Columbus, O.: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State U., 1949. 1855 
titles. Mimeographed. $1.50. 

General Education Board. Annual Report, 
1947-8. New York: 49 West 49th St. [1949.] 
304 pp. 

Mizwa, S. P. and Others.—Frederic Chopin, 
1810-49. New York: Macmillan, under the 
auspices of the Kosciuszko Foundation, 1949. 
xvili + 108 pp. $3.00. 

Murray, Philip—The Steelworkers’ Case 
for Wages, Pensions and Social Insurance. 
Pittsburgh: 1500 Commonwealth Bldg., 1949. 


29 pp. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


Borgese, Maria.—L’appassionata di Byron. 
Con le lettere inedite fra lord Byron e la 
contessa Guiccioli. Milan: Garzanti, 1949. 
Pp. xvi+ 517. L. 1400. 

Bowers, Fredson.— A supplement to the 
Woodward and McManaway check list of 
English plays, 1641-1700. Charlottesville: 
Univ. of Virginia Library, 1949. Pp. 22. 
$1.00. 

Brombert, Victor H.—The criticism of T. 
8. Eliot. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1949. Pp. 42. $2.00. 

Chase, Richard.—Herman Melville. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. xiii + 304. 
$4.50. 

Cordasco, Francesco. —A Junius biblio- 
graphy. New York: Franklin, 1949. Pp. 
125. $6.00. 

Cordasco, Francesco and Scott, K. W.— 
Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade: a bib- 
liography of critical notices and studies. 
Brooklyn: Long Island Univ. Press, 1949. 
Pp. vi+7. $1.00. 

Donna, Sister Rose.—Despair and hope: a 
study in Langland and Augustine. Wash- 
ington: Catholic Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. vii 
+ 192. 

Friden, Georg. — James Fenimore Cooper 
and Ossian. Upsala: Almquist and Wiksells, 
1949. Pp. 56. $1.00. 

Lofvenberg, M. T.—On the syncope of Old 
English present endings. Upsala: Almquist 
and Wiksells, 1949. Pp. 52. 3/6. 

McGinn, D. J.— The admonition contro- 
versy. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1949. Pp. xii + 589. $6.50. 

Raphaelson, Samson.—The human nature 
of playwriting. New York: Macmillan, 1949, 
Pp. viii + 267. $4.00 

Shakespeare, William.— Julius Caesar. 
Edited by John Dover Wilson. Cambridge: 
CUP, 1949. Pp. xlyii+ 219. $2.50. 

Stout, George Dumas.—The political his- 
tory of Leigh Hunt’s Hawaminer together 
with an account of “ The Book.” St. Louis: 
Washington Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. ix + 73. 
$2.50. (Univ. of Washington Studies: Lan- 
guage and Literature, No. 19). 

' Tyler, Moses Coit.—A history of American 
literature, 1607-1705. Ithaca: Cornell Press, 
1949. Pp. xxxiii+ 551. $6.00. 


Vallins, G. H.—The making and meaning 
of words. London and New York: Black 
and Macmillan, 1949. Pp. vii + 216. $1.75. 


GERMAN 


Blume, Bernhard.— Thomas Mann und 
Goethe. Bern: A. Francke AG, 1949. 155 pp. 
S. Fr. 8.80. 

Boeschenstein, H.— The German Novel, 
1939-1944. Toronto: U. of Toronto Press, 
1949. vii, 189 pp. $3.25. 

Boyd, James.—Notes to Goethe’s Poems, 
Vol. II (1786-1832). [Blackwell’s German 
Texts]. Oaford: Blackwell, 1949. ix, 272 
pp. 9s. 6d. 

Boyer, Jean.—Pour conyaitre la pensée de 
Goethe. Paris: Bordas, 1949. 192pp. Fr. 
180. 

Clark, James M.—The great German 
Mystics Eckhart, Tanter and Suso. [Modern 
Language Studies]. Oford: Basil Black- 
well, 1949. vii, 121 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Fairley, Barker.—Goethe Selected Letters 
(1770-86). Edited. [Blackwell’s German 
Texts]. Oaford: Blackwell, 1949. xxviii, 
205 pp. 8s. 6d. 

Fehling, Ferd L., and Paulsen, Wolfgang.— 
Elementary German, A Systematic Approach. 
New York: American Book Co. [1949]. xx, 
289 pp. $2.80. 

Fleissner, 0. S. and E. M.—Goethe In 
Briefen, Tagebiichern und Gesprichen 1775- 
1832. Ed. with Introductions, Notes and a 
Vocabulary. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. [1949]. xiii, 279 pp. $2.50. 

Frings, Theodor.—Minnesinger und Trou- 
badours [Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Vortrige und Schriften 
Heft 34]. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1949. 
60 pp. 3 D.M. 

German Literature in British Magazines 
1750-1860. Ed. by B. Q. Morgan and A. R. 
Hohlfeld. Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wisconsin 
Press, 1949. 364 pp. $5.00. 

Hahn, K. J.—Dichtkunst en religie bij 
Hélderlin. Openbare les. Nijmegen: Deker 
& Van De Vegt, 1949. 17 pp. 

Niederdeutsche Mitteilungen Hrsg. von der 
Niederdeutschen Arbeitsgemeinschaft (Sall- 
skapet fdr lagtysk forskning zu Lund. 
Jahrg. 5. 1949. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. 
210 pp. 

Réttger, J. F.—Das Nibelungenlied im 
Lichte der neuesten Forschung. Nijmegen: 
Dekker & Van De Vegt, 1949. 40 pp. 

Teesing, Dr. H. P. H.—Das Problem der 
Perioden in der Literaturgeschichte. G@ro- 
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1949 


ningen, Batavia: J. B. Wolters, 1949. 145 
pp. FI. 4.50. 

Viétor, Karl. — Goethe the Poet. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1949. 


x, 341 pp. $5.00. 
Witte, William.—Schiller. [Modern Lan- 
guage Studies]. Oxford: Blackwell, 1949. 


xvii, 21] pp. 12s. 6d. 


DUTCH 


Loey, A. van.—De Borchgrauinne van 
Vergi. Diplomatische uitgave naar het 
Hulthemse handschrift. Leiden: Brill, 1949. 
41 pp. 

Louw, S. A.— Dialekvermenging en taal- 
ontwikkeling. Proewe van Afrikaanse taal- 
geografie. Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche 
U. M., 1949. 136 pp. 

Schonfeld, M.—Veldnamen in Nederland. 
Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche U. M., 1949. 
167 pp. 


Zuidlimburgse sleeptoon en stoottoon 
in samengestelde woorden. [Overdruk uit 
Tijdschrift voor de studie van de neder- 
landse volks- en streektalen I, 14-17]. 
Antwerpen: 1949. 


SWEDISH 


Gravier, Maurice.—Strindberg et le théatre 
moderne. I. L’Allemagne. 185 pp- (Bibl. 
de la Société des études germaniques II.) 


IRISH 


Hull, Vernam (ed.).—Longes Mac N-Uis- 
lenn, The Exile of the Sons of Uisliu. New 
York: MLAA, 1949. x + 187 pp. 


FRENCH 


Amiel.—Journal intime, 1839 & 1848, éd. 
Léon Bopp. Geneva: Cailler, 1948. 203 pp. 
Fr. 450. 

Bédier, Hazard et Martino.—Littérature 
francaise. Nouvelle éd. refondue et aug- 
mentée sous la direction de P. Martino. 


T. I. Paris: Larousse, 1948. 488 pp. Fr. 
3200. 
Besseige, Henri.— Présentation de la 


France. Textes choisis. Paris: Istra (1948). 
172 pp. 

Boschot, Adolphe.—Les Romantiques chez 
le Grand roi. Deux portraits évocateurs: 
Berlioz, Baudelaire. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 
1947. 15 pp. 

Bouillane de Lacoste, Henry de.—Rimbaud 
et le probléme des “Illuminations.” Paris: 


Mercure de France, 1949. 271 pp. Fr. 600. 


Bouteron, Marcel.—Balzac et l'Institut de 
France. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1947. 15 pp. 

Claudel et Mauriac. — Discours prononcés 
pour la réception de M. Paul Claudel le 13 
mars 1947. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1947, 
23 pp. 

Croteau, A. and A. M. Selvi—Belles Lec- 
tures francaises. New York: Am. Bk. Co. 
1949. vi+271 pp. $2.50. 

Fusco, Domenico.—Erotismo e pornografia 
nel romanzo francese moderno. Turin: Ber- 
ruto, 1948. 85 pp. L. 240. 

Guérard, Albert.— Education of a Hu- 
manist. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1949. 
x + 302 pp. $5.00. 

Halphen, Louis.—Discours 4 l’occasion de 
la mort de M. Maurice Grammont, lu le 29 
octobre 1946. Médcon: Protat, 1947. 7 pp. 

Hubschmid, Johannes. — Praeromanica. 
Studien zum vorromanischen Wortschatz der 
Romania mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der frankoprovenzalischen und _provenza- 
lischen Mundarten der Westalpen. Bern: 
Francke, 1949. xxiv-+130pp. S.Fr. 1. 
(Romanica Helvetica, 30.). 

Hugo, Victor.—(£uvres complétes, éd. 
Michel Braspart. 3v. Givors: Martel, 1948. 
Fr. 5400. 

Jaloux, Edmond.—Introduction Vhistoire 
de la littérature francaise. 2v. Geneva: 
Cailler, 1948. Fr. 600. 

Just, Henri—La Pensée secréte de Bona- 
venture des Périers et le sens du Cymbalum 
mundi. Casablanca: Fontana, 1948. 48 pp. 

Lamartine.—Correspondance générale de 
1830 & 1848, publiée par les éléves de 1’Ecole 
Normale Supérieure sous la direction de 
Maurice Levaillant T. II, 1834-36. Geneva: 
Droz. 1948. 268 pp. Fr. 750. 

Le Grand, E. G.— Du frangais en voila. 
London: Oliver, 1948. 254 pp. 5s. 

Marchand, Jean. — Bibliographie générale 
raisonnée de La Rochefoucauld. Paris: 
Giraud-Badin, 1948. xiv + 299 pp. Fr. 800. 

Marconcini, Federico.—Luigi Veuillot atleta 
della penna (1813-83). Alba: Paoline, 1947. 
228 pp. 
Moliére.—Le Médecin malgré lui, éd. Jean 


Boulié. Paris: Larousse, 1948. 72 pp. Fr. 
37. 

Mondor, Henri.— Mallarmé, documents 
iconographiques. Geneva: Cailler, 1947. 


253 pp. Fr. 480. 

Paulhan, Jean et Dominique Aury.— 
Poétes d’aujourd’hui. Paris: Eds. de Claire- 
fontaine, 1947. 439pp. Fr. 750. 

Peter, Max.—iber einege negative Priifixe 
im Modernfranzisischen als Ausdrucksmittel 
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fiir die Gegensatzbildung. Zurich diss., 
1948. v -+ 57 pp. 

Porteau, Paul (ed.).—Conteurs du XVIe 
siecle (Des Périers, du Fail ete.). Paris: 
Delamain et Boutelleau, 1948. xxviii + 367 
pp. Fr. 750. 

Prouteau, Gilbert.—Anthologie des textes 
sportifs de la littérature. Paris: Eds. Dé- 
fense de la France, 1948. 384 pp. 

Rasky, M.-M. de—Les Amours de Jean 
Racine. Paris: Lambert, 1949. 189 pp. 
Fr. 300. 

Ribi, Max.— Essai d’une Rythmique des 
Illuminations d’Arthur Rimbaud. Zurich 
diss., 1948. 109 pp. 

Rimbaud.—Lettre du baron de Petdechévre 
& son secrétaire au chiteau de Saint-Ma- 
gloire. Suivie de 2 dessins inédits. Ed. Jules 
Mouquet. Geneva: Cailler, 1949. 59 pp. 
S. Fr. 5. 

(Euvres choisies, bibliographie, éd. 
C.-E. Magny. Paris: Seghers, 1949. 209 pp. 
Fr. 315. 

Rolland, Romain.—Choix de lettres 4 Mal- 
wida von Meysenbug, éd. E. Monod-Herzen. 
Brie-Comte-Robert: Bibliolatres de France, 
1948. 331 pp. Fr. 1200. 

Stendhal—La Chartreuse de Parme, éd. 
Henry Debraye. 2v. Grenoble: 1948-9. Fr. 
1800. 


La Chartreuse de Parme, éd. Vau- 
doyer et Liévre. Lyons: Audin, 1948. xvii + 
479 pp. Fr. 480. 

Thieme, Dreher et Rolli.— Bibliographie 
de la littérature frangaise, 1930-39. Com- 
plément & la Bibliog. de H. P. Thieme. 
Geneva: Droz, 1948. 

Traz, Robert de.— Pierre Loti. Paris: 
Hachette, 1948. 187 pp. Fr. 200. 

Vanet, André.—Anthologie des poétes de 
lOuest, 1948. La Rochelle: Lettres de 
YOuest, 1948. 128 pp. 


Vier, Jacques.—Emile de Girardin inconnu. 
age Impr. de Montsouris, 1949. 48 pp. 
r. 100. 


Vigny.—Poésies completes, éd. Jean Fuzier. 
Paris: Delmas, 1949. 293 pp. Fr. 350. 


Vivent, Jacques.—La Vie privée de George 
Paris: Hachette, 1949. 255 pp. Fr. 

5. 

Voltaire. — Romans et contes, éd. Jean 
Fourmer. Paris: Eds. nationals, 1948. 405 
pp. Fr. 720. 

Weinert, Hermann. —Dichtung aus dem 
Glauben. Einfiihrung in die geistige Welt 
des Renouveau catholique in der modernen 
franzésischen Literatur. Hamburg: Heit- 
mann, 1948. 211 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante. — La Divina Commedia. 
Sintesi a cura di Filiberto Papi. Turin: 
Lamberti, 1948. 236 pp. L. 240. 

Allevi, Febo.—Ugo Foscolo. Bologna: Ed. 
Celi, 1948. 207 pp. L. 320. 

Angelastri, Michele.— Monaldo Leopardi 
nel primo centenario della morte. Milan: 
Vallardi, 1948. 92 pp. 

Coniglione, M. A.—Bernardo Gentile O. P., 
umanista siciliano del secolo XVI, cronista 
di Carlo V, poi vescovo di Bosa, 1470-1537. 
Catania: Tip. Ospizio di beneficenza, 1948. 
47 pp. L. 200. 

Cospito, Antonio.—L’elemento storico nelle 
tragedio di Federigo Della Valle. Taranto: 
Tip. A. Lodeserto, 1948. 14 pp. 

D’Amato, Beniamino.—TII libro italiano 
nella cultura moderna. Bari: Laterza, 1948. 
31 pp. 

Errante, Guido.—Marcabru e le fonti sacre 
dell’antica lirica romanza. Florence: San- 
soni, 1948. viii+ 299pp. L. 1000. 

Garilli, Vittorio—Il “Discorso o dialogo 
intorno alla nostra lingua” di Niccold Ma- 
chiavelli. Palermo: Bellotti, 1948. 24 pp. 

Jannaco, Carmine.— Appunti di filologia 
italiana e storia della critica. Florence: Ed, 
Universitaria, 1948. 127 pp. 

Lombardi, Olga.—Scrittori del tempo. 
Pescara: G. Matteotti, 1948. 123 pp. 

Manzoni, Alessandro.—Le poesie, ed. Ezio 
Chiorboli. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1948. liv 
+ 604 pp. L. 1000. 

Musumarra, Carmelo.—La prima raccolta 
di canti popolari siciliani. Catania: Tip. 
La cartotecnica, 1948. 93 pp. 

Naselli, Carmelina.—Saggio sulle ninne- 
nanne siciliane. Catania: Prampolini, 1948, 
89 pp. L. 500. 

Olschki, Leonardo.—Genius of Italy. New 
York: Oxford U. Press, 1949. vii + 481 pp. 
$5.00. 

Orlandi, Giuseppe. — Dizionario ital.-ingl., 
ingl.-ital. Milan: Signorelli, 1947. xiv + 
2071 pp. L. 3000. 

Raschilla, Antonio.—I Malavoglia di Gio- 
vanni Verga. Sunto, breve analisi, vita 
dell’autore. Reggio Calabria: Barresi, 1948. 
39 pp. L. 80. 

Sacchetti, Giannozzo.— Le rime edite e 
inedite a cura di Oretta Sacchetti. Rome: 
Gismondi, 1948. 116 pp. 

Santangelo, Salvatore.—Giacomo Da Len- 
tini e la canzone “ Ben m’é venuto.” Ca- 
tania: Crisafulli, 1948. 48 pp. L. 200. 

Il siciliano lingua nazionale nel secolo 
XIII. Jbid., 1948. 68pp. L. 300. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


SPANISH 


Calder6én.— El Verdadero Dios Pan, ed. 
J. M. de Osma. Lawrence: U. of Kansas 
Press, 1949. vi+149 pp. $3.00. 

Camén Aznar, José. — Don Quijote en la 
Teoria de los Estilos. Zaragoza: C.S.1.C., 
1949. 51 pp. 

Cervantes.—Il cerco de Numancia, ed. J. 
Givanel Mas. Barcelona: Pubs. Cervantinas, 
1945. xl + 760 pp. 

GAlvez, Manuel.—Obras escogidas, ed. Juan 
Carlos Moreno. Madrid: Aguilar, 1949. 
1243 pp. 

Garcia Blanco, M.—San Juan de la Cruz 
y el lenguaje del siglo xvi. Valladolid: 
Cuesta, 1945. 21 pp. 

Granell, Manuel. — Estética de “ Azorin.” 
Madrid: Biblioteca Nueva, 1949. 234 pp. 

Grau, Jacinto.—Unamuno, su tiempo y su 
Espafia. Buenos Aires: Edit. Alda, 1946. 
196 pp. 

Green, 0. H.— Vida y obras de Lupercio 
Leonardo de Argensola. Zaragoza: Consejo 
sup. de Investigaciones cientificas, 1945, 
194 pp. 

Huysmans, C., C. Bernard etc. — L’Hom- 
mage de la Belgique & Cervantes. The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1948. 142 pp. Guilders 9. 

Martinez, Pero.—Obras, ed. M. de Riquer. 
Barcelona: Consejo sup. de Investigaciones 
cientificas, 1946. 152 pp. 

Oliver Asin, Jaime.—E]l “ Quijote ” de 1604. 
Madrid: Aguirre, 1948. 55 pp. 

Pérez, J. R.—Cuestionario sobre palabras 
y cosas de la Isla de la Palma. La Laguna 
de Tenerife: 1946. 185 pp. 

Raiié de Petracchi, Lilia—La condesa de 
Pardo Bazin: Su vida y su obra. Buenos 
Aires: Hachette, 1946. 166 pp. 

Saavedra Molina, J.—Tres grandes metros: 
el eneasflabo, el tredecasilabo y el ende- 
casilabo. Santiago: Univ. de Chile, 1946. 
122 pp. 

Historia y antologia de la poesia 
castellana. Madrid: Aguilar, 1946. 1718 pp. 


Vega, J—Don Ramon de la Cruz, el poeta 
de Madrid. Madrid: Sistemas de Control, 
1945. 171 pp. 

Vian, F.—Introd. alla letteratura spagnola 
del “Siglo de Oro.” Milan: “Vita e Pen- 
siero,” 1946. 122 pp. L. 250. 


Weisinger, N. L. (ed.).—Selections from 
South American Plays. Dallas: Upshaw, 
1948. viii + 184 pp. $1.80. 


Zamora Vicente (ed.).—Poema de Fernan 
Gonzalez. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1946. 


POLISH 


Corbridge-Patkaniowska, Mary. — Teach 
Yourself Polish. Bickley, Kent: English 
Universities Press, 1949. 276 pp. 4/6. 


Folejewski, Zbigniew. — La Fonction des 
éléments dialectaux dans les cuvres litté 
raires. Recherches stylistiques fondées sur 
la prose de W. Orkan. Uppsala: Almquist 
& Wiksells, 1949. 122 pp. 


YIDDISH 


Weinrich, Uriel.—College Yiddish, an intro- 
duction to the Yiddish language and to 
Jewish life and culture. New York: Yiddish 
Scientific Institute, 1949. 397 pp. $4.50. 


CHINESE 


Karlgren, Bernhard. — The Chinese Lan- 
guage. An essay on its nature and history. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1949. vi + 122 pp. 
$3.50. 


GENERAL 


Agard, W. R., H. Keniston, A. Nevins, J. 
W. Beach, T. G. Bergin, W. H. Alexander.— 
The Humanities for Our Times. Lawrence: 
U. of Kansas Press, 1949. iv + 159 pp. $2.00, 


Archivum Linguisticum, a Review of Com- 
parative Philology and General Linguistics, 
ed. I. M. Campbell and S. Ullmann. V. I, 
fascicule 1. Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Co., 
1949. ii + 94 pp. 


Butler, E. M.—Ritual Magic. Cambridge, 
Eng.: University Press [Cambridge U. Press, 
N. Y.], 1949. x + 329 pp. $5.00. 


Dudley, F. A. (ed.).— The Relations of 
Literature and Science, a selected _biblio- 
graphy. Pullman, Wash.: State College, 
1949. iv-+ 59 pp. lithotyped. $1.00. 


Ewing, 0. R. and G. F. Lull.—How Shall 
We Pay for Health Care? New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1949. 22 pp. 


Fergusson, Francis.—The Idea of 4a 
Theater. The Art of Drama in Changing 
Perspective. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 
1949. xiv-+ 240 pp. $3.75. 


Highet, Gilbert.—The Classical Tradition. 
Greek and Roman Influence on Western Lit- 
erature. New York and London: Oxford U. 
Press, 1949. xxviii +763 pp. $6.00. 


Schmid, Heinrich.—Zur Formenbildung von 
dare und stare im Romanischen. Bern: 
Francke, 1949. xxii + 170 pp. 
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Helpful Tools for Writing and ‘Teaching 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Emphatype Edition 


145,000 Funk & Wagnalls—tested definitions—thousands more than any other 
dictionary in its field—make this big NEW COLLEGE STANDARD the 
most comprehensive college-size dictionary available. Features Emphatype, the 
simplest, surest way of showing you how to pronounce a word—literally at 4 
paves. Ler 1000 illustrations. $5.50 plain, $6.00 with thumb index. 


7 STANDARD HANDBOOK OF 
SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS and PREPOSITIONS 


This new, completely revised edition of this great reference book—for years a 
standard for teachers, students, speakers, authors—has been reset in new, easy- 
to-read typographical form. 8,000 synonyms classified and discriminated; correct 
use shown by examples. 4,000 antonyms, together with the correct use of prep- 
ositions. Double index $3.00 


WRITE THAT PLAY 


By Kenneth Thorpe Rowe, University of Michigan 


A concentrated handbook of playwriting which will lead the aspiring dramatist 
step-by-step through the varied problems confronting him, from the finding of 
dramatic material to the production of his completed play. Covers the one-act 
play and the longer play, dramatic technique and theory, and what to do with a 
play after it is written. 418 pages. $3.00 


Send for 


copies on approval 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street ~. New York 10, N.Y. 
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Roche and Roche 
AU PAYS DU SOLEIL 


Twenty-three unusual French short stories, here 
edited for the first time for the American student, 
vary greatly in substance and style, yet reveal a 
_ common inspiration —the life and civilization of 
Provence. The Introduction surveys the field of 
Provengal literature. Generous footnotes, emphasis 
on vocabulary building, fine illustrations. For second 
year college or advanced high school classes. 


A 2nd Printing of 
Stefan Einarsson's 


IC 
Grammar—Texts—Glossary 
6x9 589 pages 19 illustrations $5.50 


A Grammar, text, and glossary all in one, this volume is 
designed for immediate and practical use as an up to date 
guide to the Icelandic language. The texts are partly gram- 
matical exercises, partly colloquial dialogues or descriptions of 
customs and manners in present day Iceland. 

Since the form of the language has changed so little from the 
old Icelandic (Old Norse) that the Eddas and Sagas are still 
read by anybody in Iceland today, this book is of major interest 
to the student of Old Icelandic. Thus the work contains every 


ingredient necessary for an understanding of all forms of 
Icelandic speech and writing. 


ORDER TODAY 
The Johns Hopkins Press 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON ip 
ee Baltimore 18, Maryland 
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